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4 Outstanding McGraw-Hill Rooks 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 


By Rozsar L. Serer. Cone Bettas ak Tentuneiogy. 490 ‘pages. $8.00 (text edition 
available) 


A first-rate Business English text, covering all'forms of written iisinitanlanitiche from 
letters to memos and reports. Beginning with a statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and goals of written communication, it follows with specific types of writing 
used in business and shows how individuals can develop themselves on the job. 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


By G. R. Anperson; Aura G..Saunpers; and Francis W.. Weeks, all with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Third Edition. 420 pages, $6.00 | 


This long-awaited revision covers the techniqques of both investigation and presenta- 
tion—from the origin of the commission, through planning, collecting data, organ- 
izing, and presenting the final report. It meets the need both of schools that recognize 
the necessity for a functional writing approach and of business for better reports, , 
Each chapter has been completely rewritten with new chapters added, and illustrative: 
materials 90% changed. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By S. Warsow Dunw, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Series in cea tes 
and Selling. 558 pages, $7.00 


This top-level college text presents in readable, Nc attls Cihaad over-all 
coverage of both theory ‘and practice of writing copy that communicates and sells. It 
gives a total picture of the organization, function, and methods of copy-writing, and 
taps the rich store of communications research accumulated -by social science and 
advertising researchers. Hundreds of examples are included. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 
By Harry W. Hepner, Syracuse University. Third Edition. 740 pages, $6.75 
A thorough revision of EFFECTIVE. ADVERTISING. It is an unusually complete 
treatment of methods and techniques based on intensive consumer analysis, giving 
information needed to do the entire advertising job . . . from consumer research to 
copywriting, from readership surveys to product design, from media to layout. Step 
by step this practical.reference book: covers prospect, product and market, showing 
with figures and findings how the ‘advertiser can approach his problems most effec- 
tively. A Student’s Workbook is available for use with this text ($2.00). 
Send for 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. | Si. 


330 West 42nd Street © . New York 36, N.Y. | approval 
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COPY EDITING, A Workbook and Manual 
Robert J. Cranford, University of Nebraska 


Realistic laboratory materials for the one-semester course. The exercises 
contain the kinds of errors actually encountered in copy processed by 
newspapers. A style manual and modern head schedule make this volume 
virtually self-contained. 


May 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
David Hymes, City College of New York 


A complete yet concise guide to modern techniques of advertising pro- 
duction. Ranging in coverage from advertising art to binding, the book 
contains valuable information on such essentials as typography, photo- 
engraving, lithography, and silk screen process. Each of the eleven chap- 
ters is illustrated fully; cross references enable the student to correlate the 
various techniques into a single continuous operation. 
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and, enjoying a solid reputation 
INFORMING THE PEOPLE 
Charles H. Brown, Pennsylvania State University 
CREATIVE ADVERTISING 
Charles Whittier 
383 Madison Ave. 
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Journalism Research 


And Scientific Method: | 


BY BRUCE H. WESTLEY 


What are the objectives and methods of the researcher in the 
behavioral sciences, and how do they compare with those of the 
historian? Scholars interested in problems of journalism and 
communication need to understand similarities and differences 
in various approaches to the problem of knowledge. 





(@ THERE ARE INDICATIONS OF A GROW- 
ing concern among research workers in 
journalism and communication over 
basic problems of method.‘ What are 
the underlying assumptions and funda- 
mental purposes of the various ap- 
proaches to the problem of knowledge? 
A recent article by Martin and Nel- 
son,? for instance, goes beneath ques- 
tions of research “tactics” to deal with 
problems of scholarly “strategy.” This 
kind of concern is perhaps overdue in a 
a field (journalism) which avails itself 
of the research methods of the humani- 
ties, the traditional social science disci- 
plines and “the behavioral sciences.” 


1 This is the first of two articles which the author 
has drawn from a chapter he is contributing to a 
new book, Introduction to Mass Communications 
Research, edited for the Council on Communica- 
a a ie Nafziger and David 
M. White, scheduled for fall publication. 
The author vgs associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin and chairman of the 
Council on Communications Research for 1958. 

?L. John Martin and Harold L. Nelson, “The 
Historical Standard in Press Perform- 
ance,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:456-66 (Fall 
1956). 


This article will attempt to specify 
the fundamental methodology of the 
behavorial sciences, in part by compar- 
ing it with historiography. The writer 
wishes to make it clear that this is not 
a plea for one of these methodologies 
nor an attack on the other. The hope is, 
rather, that in pointing to ways they are 
similar and ways they differ it will be 
possible for scholars of all kinds inter- 
ested in problems of journalism and 
communication to understand each 
other’s objectives and methods better. 

The term “behavorial science” is 
adopted here to point up certain char- 
acteristics of one kind of method of at- 
taining new knowledge. It is preferred 
to the term “quantitative methods,” be- 
cause the kind of research under scruti- 
ny is not invariably quantitative and 
other methods are not invariably non- 
quantitative. It is a term which also 
tends to set up an unfortunate dichot- 
omy (quantitative-qualitative) that ob- 
scures rather than clarifying basic dif- 
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ferences. Similarly the term “systema- 
tic methods” is rejected on the ground 
that all good research is done systema- 
tically—under an established set of 
rules—and what differs is not the de- 
gree procedures are systematized but 
rather the fundamental nature of the 
total strategy.* 
QUALITIES OF SCHOLARSHIP 

Four things may perhaps be said 
about productive scholarship in gener- 
al:* 1) It is detached, objective, unemo- 
tional, nonethical, 2) more or less ab- 
stract, 3) transmissable and 4) cumu- 
lative. 

Let us consider each of these quali- 
ties in turn. 
Objectivity 

Detachment and objectivity surely 
must characterize any pretensions to 
scholarship. Nevertheless there appear 
to be differences within the scholarly 
community over the question of the 
“nonethical” nature of investigation. 
Thus we immediately come face-to-face 
with the problem of value, a question 
which appears to be important enough 
to deserve more detailed attention be- 
low. 
A bstractness 

All knowledge is, of course, abstract. 
Scholars do not so much manipulate 
reality as devise and refine abstractions 
about it. The end product of scientific 
research is theory. That means abstract 
generalizations about the nature of real- 
ity. It may be used to anticipate reality 


* Nevertheless it is worth noting that its sys- 
tematic nature is crucial to Cohen’s widely quoted 
definition of science: “We reserve for the term 
‘Science’ knowledge which is general and system- 
atic, that is, in which specific propositions are all 
deduced from a few general principles.” See Mor- 
ris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction 
to Logic and Scientific Method (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1954), p. 191. 

* By “productive scholarship” we mean scholar- 
ship in the sense of searching actively for new 
knowledge. It should not be confused with eru- 
dition, which is at best a qualification for and 
precondition of scholarship. 
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and the proof of its efficacy is, in fact, 
its power to predict. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, all this is true of the physi- 
cal and natural sciences as well. There 
are important differences, of course, in 
the kinds of abstractions social and 
physical scientists deal with. Some no- 
tion of the nature of the constructs 
employed by the behavorial sciences, 
their relation to logical constructs on 
the one hand and observed phenomena 
on the other, will be treated in greater 
detail later. 

Transmissibility 

Abstractions of a given kind combine 
into the special language of a discipline. 
Disciplines transcend (imperfectly, at 
times) natural barriers, national barri- 
ers, even language barriers. The univer- 
sality of a scholarly interest is made 
possible by its abstractness, to some 
extent by its freedom from value rele- 
vance, and obviously by its transmissi- 
bility. 

Its Cumulative Nature 

The cumulative nature of scholarship 
is stressed by Conant in his definition of 
science: “that portion of accumulative 
knowledge in which new concepts are 
continuously developing from experi- 
ment and observation and lead to fur- 
ther experimentation and observation.”® 
Cumulation rather obviously depends 
on transmissibility, which in turn de- 
pends on abstractness. 

It may be somewhat less obvious that 
the “value posture” of the scholar is im- 
portant to cumulation. Since scholars 
arise in various social classes and in 
various national states and therefore 
may be expected to hew to various 
value systems, there must be a shared 
scholarly value system if cumulation is 
to take place. 


5James B. Conant, On Understanding Science 
(New Haven: Yale U: Press, 1947) (Also 


Mentor Book No. M68), p. 102. 
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QUALITIES OF SCIENCE 

What distinguishes science in general 
and the behavorial sciences in particu- 
lar from other kinds of inquiry? The 
following list must be taken as tenta- 
tive: 

1) Science is general and theoretical. 

2) It is founded on “controlled ob- 
servation.” 

3) It is predictively oriented. 

4) It seeks causal connections. 


5) It is “naturalistic” and “deter- 
ministic.” 
6) It seeks the most parsimonious 


explanation and strives toward “clo- 
sure.” 


Science Is General 

We have seen that all scholarly in- 
quiry is abstract. It might be assumed 
therefore that it is also general. In some 
measure this is no doubt true. But there 
appears to be a marked difference be- 
tween science and other branches of 
scholarship in the kind of generalization 
that is sought—and even in degree. His- 
tory generalizes when it labels a period 
“The Enlightenment.” But historians by 
and large (Toynbee, Spengler and Brin- 
ton are notable exceptions) do not seek 
to construct “constants” in history, they 
hesitate to group historic instances as 
members of a class of events, they in 
particular seem to avoid constructing 
generalizations of an explicitly causal or 
conditional kind. Very specifically the 
traditional historian rejects the assump- 
tion of the lawfulness of history. 

“Historians may formulate generali- 
zations of limited validity which are 
useful in the interpretation of the past 
until their modification is called for by 
new evidence. In analyzing, selecting, 
and organizing their data, they make 
these abstractions serve their purposes 
as constructs or fictions based on em- 
phasized particularities, or phases of 
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history-in-actuality."° However, “at- 
tempts to discover ‘laws’ as exact as 
those now employed in the physical sci- 
ences have failed.”” 

These and other writings suggest that 
the historian’s principal concern is not 
with erecting generalizations confirm- 
able as laws but with describing events 
as nearly as possible in all their 
uniqueness. 

Although all scholarship is detached 
and objective, historians seem to em- 
ploy a somewhat different order of ob- 
jectivity than does the scientist. His- 
toriography for many historians is a 
matter of “writing history,” and “every 
written-history represents a selection of 
facts and emphasis.” Therefore any 
written history must be evaluated in 
light of “the possible attitudes arising 
from the life and circumstances of the 
author.” The scholar is charged with 
exercising conscious co~*rol over his 
own biases insofar as ™ ble and stat- 
ing his “controlling asumptions.” Thus 
may fellow scholars distinguish his 
“chronicles” (which are purely factual 
accounts of events) from his “interpre- 
tations.” Historians have specifically re- 
jected an early “scientific” school which 
they say erred in attempting to elimi- 
nate bias by making no assumptions.* 


*Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A 
Report of the Committee on Historiography (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1946) 
(SSRC Bulletin No. 54), p. 138. This bulletin, 
produced by a special SSRC committee under the 
chairmanship of Merle Curti, contains a concise 
and systematic set of “ tions” stating the 
historian’s position on nearly every imaginable 
point of methodology. 

1 Ibid., p. 138. 

8 It is interesting to note, however, that a more 
recent version of the same Committee seems to 
take a very different position. Cf. The Social Sci- 
ences in Historical Study: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Historiography (New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1954) (SSRC Bulletin No. 
64). Here, for instance, the position of “certain 


German historiographers” that “all historical phe- 
nomena are unique and the corollary that no gen- 
eral statements whatsoever may be made about 
historical processes” is rejected. (p. 26) “... 
From the point of view of the social scientist 
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The characteristic position is that since 
assumptions cannot be controlled, the 
historian should accept and try to un- 
derstand the influence of his own as- 
sumptions on his observations.° 

So even though all scholarship is in 
some degree abstract and general, a 
crucial difference exists between the be- 
havioral sciences and other disciplines 
at this point. Briefly put, the scientist 
attempts by means of ever more secure- 
ly validated generalizations from his ob- 
servations to move from confirmable 
propositions to tentative laws. Laws, of 
course, are more or less confirmed pro- 
positions about some aspect of reality. 
But whereas “theory, or general expla- 
nation, is the ultimate objective of sci- 
ence,”!° “the ideal which controls the 
historian in search of the utmost knowl- 
edge of the past is to achieve the most 
informed understanding of occurrences 
and personalities that available sources 
and discriminating imagination will per- 
mit, so as to write history with the high- 
est possible degree of credibility.”™* 
Science Is Controlled Inquiry 

It is often thought that the character- 
istic feature of science is “control.” 
Certainly any kind of scholarly inquiry 
is controlled inquiry in one sense or an- 
other. Even the most speculative theol- 
ogy or philosophy is built under the 
“control” of the canons of logic; the 


ptm! wen oh years yg | 
OT en ae (p. 26 

n.) There are many other in this vol- 
ume of a the meth- 
odological 


convergence between 
Ne ee enue ee 
behavioral scientist. See especially “Process of 


Historical Research,” pp. 23-30; Chapter 4, 
Pan wath of Historical Analysis”; and Chapter 
6, ethods: Theory and Practice.” 


os a “Particularly stimulating comparison of 
scientific and other modes of investiga- 
tion, see Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., especially 
oom 17, “Probable Inference in History and 

Inquiries.” 

“aaa H. Marx, “The General Nature of 
Theory Construction,” in M. H. Marx (ed.), 
Psychological Theory (New York: 

1951), p. 5. 


™ Bulletin 54, op. cit., p. 138. 
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periodic changes in the Marxist “line” 
must be “logically” related to the philo- 
sophy of the founder. In all these cases, 
however, what does not have to be 
demonstrated is the relation between the 
formulation and reality. The proposi- 
tions of science, though derived by logi- 
cal operations from general theory, 
must find their ultimate verification in 
repeated contact with the real world. It 
is at this point that the control charac- 
teristic of science enters the picture. 
What is controlled, then, is the observa- 
tion. Controlled observation alone is not 
sufficient to yield effective scientific 
progress, since it cannot move us to- 
ward laws without the intervention of 
theory. But controlled observation is 
nevertheless a necessary condition. 

The historian operates under condi- 
tions of controlled observation, too. He 
is subject to the strictures of his disci- 
pline: to approach his data with detach- 
ment, to adduce all relevant detail, 
whether in support of his conception of 
history or not, to specify sources, and 
of course never to falsify the record. 
But where the historian operates under 
rational control and to some extent is 
subject to a “check up” by his col- 
leagues, the behavioral scientist oper- 
ates under conditions of demonztrable 
control. For him it is essential to dem- 
onstrate his control of any variables 
capable of offering an alternative expla- 
nation of his findings. And this demon- 
stration must be based on what he did 
so that his controls as well as all his 
other procedures may be repeated by 
another investigator. 

This is not to say that the scientist 
readily attains fully adequate controls. 
He perhaps maximizes them in the 
laboratory situation. But statistical con- 
trols are also available. Depending on 
the stage of inquiry (a matter which 
will be enlarged upon in a subsequent 
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article) a greater or lesser degree of 
control may be indicated. Although 
conscious or rational control of bias is 
essential in any social scientist, the im- 
portant point for now is that scientific 
procedures do not depend on it. Merton 
has pointed out “the virtual absence of 
fraud in the annals of science,” and 
quite properly attributes it not to the 
moral integrity of the scientist but to 
the “verifiability” of science and the 
exacting scrutiny of his work by fellow 
scientists that this implies.‘* What is 
true of fraud is more or less true of 
bias. 

Science Is Predictive 

Aside from its generality, it is per- 
haps the predictive nature of science 
that most clearly distinguishes it from 
other methods. Understanding the ex- 
plicitly predictive orientation of science 
requires an examination of the complex 
and interdependent roles in science of 
theory and observation. A few intro- 
ductory statements may be made at 
this point. 

Scientific propositions take an “if..., 
then...” form—the conditional form of 
a general statement. To establish condi- 
tional relationships is to treat cause and 
effect. Prediction plays the significant 
role in science of demonstrating condi- 
tional relationships. Verification is 
based on the demonstration that condi- 
tional relationships consistently hold 
(within stated limits). 

It is instructive to compare the use of 
instances in argumentation and in sci- 
entific “hypothesis testing.” The arguer 
typically sets forth a general proposition 
and then marshals concrete observa- 
tions as instances in its support. But as 
long as the number of possible instances 
is infinite and there is no assurance that 


% Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), p. 
314, 
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the instances cited are representative 
of all possible instances, no number of 
such citations can amount to verifica- 
tion. Verification is possible only under 
conditions of genuine prediction. Re- 
peated demonstration that a proposition 
successfully predicts events (under spe- 
cified conditions) by methods available 
to others approaches verification— 
although certainly it is not “proof.” 
Science Seeks Causal Relations 

We have seen that scientific proposi- 
tions take a predictive form because it 
is only in that way that dependencies or 
conditional relations may be estab- 
lished. Such conditional relations are in 
effect causal connections. Science does 
not blush at attempting to establish and 
confirm causal connections. When we 
have found invariances between classes 
of events and have cast them in a form 
in which the conditions consistently 
yield the predicted events, there is no 
reason to back away from the implica- 
tion of causality. Perhaps no feature of 
scientific inquiry so sharply distin- 
guishes it from other branches of schol- 
arship. 

Other areas of inquiry seem to deal 
with notions of cause in a more gingerly 
way. The historiographic “Propositions” 
quoted above begin by rejecting super- 
natural cause—in fact the derivation of 
cause from any “cosmology.” They treat 
philosophical systems as the object of 
historical study, not as a basis for the 
selection and analysis of historical fact. 
“The term ‘cause’ as used by historians 
must be regarded as a convenient figure 
of speech, describing motives, influ- 
ences, forces, and other antecedent in- 
terrelations not fully understood. . .A 
cause never operates except as part of 
a series or complex.”** Therefore single 
cause should be avoided and any notion 


8 Bulletin 54, op. cit., p. 137. 
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of cause should be used with circum- 
spection.™* 

Does a willingness to seek causal 
connections demand a search for sole 
causes? If the notion of cause necessar- 
ily connotes a single, ultimate deter- 
minacy, then “multiple causation” re- 
duces to a logical absurdity. This is too 
complex and philosophical a matter to 
treat fully here. But it may be helpful 
to point to the distinction between 
necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Churchman and Ackoff*® distinguish 
three kinds of causality employed by 
science. At the lowest level is concomit- 
ant variation (Mill’s fifth canon of log- 
ic). This is the relation established by 
correlation. It simply says that when B 
occurs, there is a tendency (its strength 
indicated by the magnitude of the cor- 
relation) for A to occur as well. It is 
widely accepted that this does not estab- 
lish a determinate causal connection, 
for the corollary of that statement is 
that when A occurs there is a tendency 
for B also to occur, giving us no answer 
to the question of “what is causing 
what.”** In the terms of Churchman 
and Ackoff correlation establishes nei- 
ther a necessary nor a sufficient condi- 
tion for the two events. 

A necessary condition is established 
when it is shown that A produces B. 
It states causal direction, but is a lim- 
ited determinacy, since it only tells us 


* An interesting dissent from this position by 
Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts urges the to- 
tal elimination of the idea of cause from historical 
writing. They believe history’s concern is with 
“consequential and coexisting relations between 
events and personalities and interests which are 
intimate in nature and have the appearance of 
necessity,” but appear to be rejecting the concept 
¢. causality on grounds of ambiguity. Ibid., p. 
136. 

*%C. West Churchman and Russell L. Ackoff, 
Methods of Inquiry (St. Louis: Educational Pub- 
lishers, 1950), pp. 338 f. 

* For an excellent discussion of the risks of in- 
ferring causality from correlation, see Eleanor 
Maccoby’s review, Public Opinion Quarterly, 20: 
347-50 (Spring 1956). 
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that B tends to follow A. It does not 
say that only A produces B. (The fire 
could not have started had the match 
not been struck, but the fire was also 
“caused” by the presence of inflam- 
mable materials.) 

A sufficient condition is established 
when it is shown that A’s properties are 
sufficient to account for all the proper- 
ties of B, and A precedes B in time. 
While it may be assumed that it is the 
aim of science to move toward deter- 
minacies in the nature of sufficient con- 
ditions, and it may be asserted that only 
a “deductively formulated science” can 
approach this goal, scientists, and par- 
ticularly social scientists, need not des- 
pair if they must settle for lower levels 
of determinacy in the interim. 
Naturalism and Determinism 

The scientist's acceptance of both 
naturalism and determinism follows 
from the foregoing. Neither of these 
necessarily asserts a general philosophy 
but both are related to the individual 
scholar’s underlying assumptions. “Nat- 
uralism” simply asserts that one views 
his phenomena as an aspect of nature. 
As one sociology textbook puts it: “To 
define (a field) as a science means that 
its subject matter. . .is considered to be 
a part of nature and subject to study by 
the same basic methods as other natur- 
al phenomena.”** This should not be 
confused with the problem of “reduc- 
tionism” (as for instance the reduction 
of psychological properties to physio- 
logical terms). Essentially it is assert- 
ing that our universe of phenomena is 
ordered and that such order is to be 
treated as a natural order and not, for 
instance, a supernatural order. This 
does not necessarily mean the scientist 
rejects the idea that the world is or- 
dered in non-naturalistic and more in- 


1 Ronald Freedman, et al., Principles of Soci- 
ology (New York: Holt, 1952), p. 5. 
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scrutible ways. This is a matter for the 
individual scientist to resolve personally. 
What it does mean is that he sees his 
scientific task as unravelling the natural 
order in the part of that world that 
scientifically interests him. 

“Determinism” is a feature of science 
that follows from the scientist’s concern 
with finding the causal connections in a 
natural order. He simply assumes that 
his phenomena are ultimately deter- 
mined. That is, he assumes that all the 
order in his phenomena can ultimately 
be accounted for in a causal sense. 

While determinism is not a philos- 
ophy, there is no point in ignoring its 
consequences for the social scientist 
who has become deeply committed ei- 
ther to a “free-will” world-view or to the 
“rational man” philosophy of the En- 
lightenment. This may be particularly 
troublesome for the journalist interested 
in dealing with communication behav- 
ior in a scientific way. Our “press and 
society” courses are largely founded, 
explicitly or implicitly, on the Milton- 
Mill-Adam Smith “rational man” as- 
sumption, which indeed has profound- 
ly affected American political institu- 
tions. The problem is, of course, the ap- 
parent incompatability of the idea of 
man’s rationality with the idea that hu- 
man behavior is determined. The con- 
flict is only apparent, however, if we 
are careful not to confuse rationality 
with perfect freedom of choice. We 
then need assume only the lawfulness 
(i.e., the ultimate predictability) of ra- 
tional behavior. ** 


%Tolman’s “purposive behaviorism’’ represents 
a classic resolution of a very similar problem in 
psychology. See Edward C. Tolman, Purposive 
Behavior in Animals and Men (New York: Cen- 
tury, 1932). The relevant excerpts may be found 
in Marx, op. cit., pp. 410-28. Economics charac- 
teristically treats rational behavior in terms of a 
group or individual “seeking to maximize some 
quantity,” as a “utility.” In basic assumptions 
this is not unlike Tolman’s “behavior at a choice 
point.” The “theory of games” expresses rational 
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Accepting the “deterministic assump- 
tion,”*° however, does not require 
that one subscribe to “a determinism.” 
Used in this sense, determinism is often 
a term of opprobrium. Marxists are 
scorned as “economic determinists,” 
for instance, and Freud is accused of a 
“biological determinism.” A determin- 
ism, in this sense, is an effort to sub- 
sume all manner of reality under the 
laws of some single discipline or some 
single type of determinant. Being a de- 
terminist in our sense does not require 
either the assumption that our slice of 
reality can be explained in terms of a 
single type of causal agent, or that our 
type of concept can ultimately explain 
everything. 

Parsimony and the Goa! of Closure 

Since theory is the goal of science 
and theory’s task is to explain as large 
a slice of reality as possible in the form 
of predictive generalizations, it should 
not be too surprising that science values 
parsimony. The parsimonious explana- 
tion is the one that accounts for the 
most variance with the fewest proposi- 
tions. This is almost directly opposed to 
the goal of the historian, who seeks “in- 
terpretive synthesis.”?° Any synthesis 
must of course sacrifice some of the 
reality observed, but for the historian 
the best explanation is the most inclus- 
ive and plausible one, not the most eco- 
nomical. We have also seen that history 
is in some measure cumulative but it 


choice behavior in terms of probability distribu- 
tions. In all these cases the lawfulness of purpo- 
sive and rational behavior may readily be as- 


sumed. See Kenneth F. Arrow, “Mathematical 
Models in the Social Sciences,” in Daniel Lerner 
and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sci- 
ences: Recent Developments in Scope and Meth- 
od (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1951), esp. “the principle of rationality,” pp. 
135-39. 


The historian’s antipathy for determinism is 
stated cogently if uncharitably by Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr., in a book review in The Reporter for 
December 15, 1955 (pp. 45-48). Schlesinger 
equates determinism with “fatalism.” 


* Bulletin 64, op. cit., p. 140. 
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would appear that it is not cumulative 
“toward closure.” 

Like the scientist the historian seeks 
regularities in his data. But his method 
of analysis is eclectic — he is never able 
to exhaust all the types of analysis he 
might bring to his data to draw from it 
ever deeper understanding. Even more 
importantly, his interpretive synthesis 
is peculiarly his. It may be concurred in 
by others from the force of its data 
and reasoning. But it nevertheless can 
be understood fully only in the light of 
his values, his orientations, his times. 
Each era produces its histories of past 
eras. So history progresses, but not to- 
ward closure. 

Science, on the other hand, assumes 
the lawfulness of its universe and as- 
sumes that its universe is knowable. It 
therefore treats its task as having deter- 
minate limits, even though it must be 
taken for granted that the limits are 
eons of patient work away. The point 
is that a lawful and knowable world 
must have a finite number of laws, even 
though we cannot foresee the day when 
all are known. 

THE PROBLEM OF VALUE 

Science as such has never been con- 
cerned with the problem of ethics, with 
what is right. Ever since it made a clean 
break with metaphysics its concern has 
been not with what is right but first 
with what is, and later with what hap- 
pens when. . 

For the physical scientist recognition 
of the non-ethical nature of his task 
provided a simple solution to the prob- 
lem of value: science and values were 
antithetical. But for the social sciences, 
as they evolved under the subject-mat- 
ter influences of social philosophy and 
the methodological influences of natur- 
al science, the problem was more com- 
plicated. Must a scientific posture in the 
social field also require treating values 
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as irrelevant? It soon became apparent 
that attitudes, value systems, ideologies 
lay at the heart of the subject matter 
of social science— that value legi- 
mately could become an object of an- 
alysis for the social scientist as long as 
his method adequately took account of 
the problem of the value bias of the ob- 
server. 


In scholarly detachment and objec- 
tivity, historians and scientists may not 
differ in degree but they do appear to 
differ in kind. We have seen that his- 
tory rejected the solution of the “scien- 
tific historians,” who attempted to con- 
trol their biases by an effort of will. 
History’s solution has been one of the 
“relativity” of value — the historian’s 
observations and interpretations are 
weighed in the light of the observer's 
probable bias, inferred from his times, 
his cultural setting and his intellectual 
heritage. 

The scientist’s solution is neither to 
depend on will power nor on the rela- 
tivity solution but rather to depend on 
what Cohen and Nagel have called the 
“self-corrective nature of science.”* 
The scientist’s primary dependence is 
on replication: if he fears that the mote 
in the eye of the observer has influ- 
enced the content of the observation he 
can set up the same conditions and re- 
peat the observation. He rarely observes 
“with the naked eye” anyway. His in- 
struments ideally not only aid in mak- 
ing his observations more precise — 
they even contain built-in means of esti- 
mating the magnitude of observational 
error. 

A characteristic solution is to distin- 
guish scientific values from values-in- 
general. Scientific values are ordinar- 
ily organized around some central con- 
ception of the problem of knowledge. 


™ Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., p. 395. 
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But for the individual scientist they in- 
clude not only the importance of dis- 
covering new knowledge but also the 
relative value to be placed on kinds of 
knowledge and a set of preferences 
about what kinds of data and what 
kinds of method will facilitate the dis- 
covery of new knowledge. 

Characteristically the scientist makes 
a distinction between “pure” and “ap- 
plied” science, or “basic science” and 
“technology.” The same distinction may 
readily be made in the social sci- 
ences. Now it is important that the 
“pure science” orientation does not dis- 
parage such uses of knowledge. Char- 
acteristically, however, it does guard 
jealously against the possibility that 
concern for applications will divert sci- 
entific effort from the pursuit of 
knowledge-for-its-own-sake.** In other 
words, the scientist wants scientific val- 
ues and not values-in-general to select 
the problems of scientific work. 

This problem cannot be dealt with in 
all its complexity here. However, the 
author believes that it is one of great 
significance to journalism education to- 
day. Our contribution thus far has been 
very largely applied research. It will 
continue to be so as long as we ap- 
proach our task without benefit of gen- 
eral theory. Yet to continue to borrow 
our methods and models from others 
and to continue to ignore general the- 
ory would seem to suggest two de- 
terrents to progress we will fail to 
move toward general knowledge of the 
process and effects of mass communica- 


=For a more detailed development of this 
problem and others raised in this section, see Wil- 
liam J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods of 
Social Research (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952), 
Chapters 1 through 4. 

The classic statement in opposition to the 
pure-science, knowledge-for-its-own-sake sys 
is probably Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for 
What? The Place of Social Science in American 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939). 
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tion and we will fail to attain the status 
of a discipline. 
SUMMARY 

This article is an attempt to describe 
certain aspects of the fundamental 
strategy of “behavioral science,” a 
branch of inquiry which has appeared 
to enjoy increasing interest and atten- 
tion in the study of communication. 

In comparing this strategy with that 
of historiography it finds that the two 
approaches share certain values. These 
include the detachment and objectivity 
of the scholar, the abstractness of his 
concepts, and the transmissible and 
cumulative nature of his findings. It 
suggests that in certain respects the two 
approaches differ importantly. Behav- 
ioral science (and science in general) 
seeks confirmable laws combined into 
general theory which is naturalistic and 
deterministic in outlook. Its theory is 
validated by its capacity to predict be- 
havior under specified conditions and is 
therefore founded on controlled obser- 
vation of the empirical world. Finally, 
since it assumes the world is ultimately 
“knowable,” it prefers the theory that 
offers the most parsimonious explana- 
tion and strives toward the millenium 
when all phenomena in the given do- 
main of inquiry can be explained the- 
oretically. 

By contrast historiography seeks in- 
terpretive synthesis rather than theoreti- 
cal explanation —a synthesis founded 
on credible evidence rather than suc- 
cessful predictions, its observations be- 
ing subject to the rational control of the 
responsible scholar rather than demon- 
strable control of repeatable procedures. 

A subsequent article will discuss the 
contributions of inductive and deduc- 
tive procedures to scientific methods 
and relate these procedures to three 
“stages” and “levels” of scientific in- 
quiry. 
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¥> SEMANTIC TANGLES CAN CONTRIB- 
ute to the large complex of factors 
which lead to world war. International 
misbehavior in speech can add its bit to 
endangering the world’s peace. If this is 
true, then we should try to straighten 
out these semantic tangles as fast as we 
can see and treat each one. 

To see semantic tangles clearly and 
to straighten them out, let us treat them 
systematically. To do this we may de- 
scribe ten tangles in the 6 factors and 
the 4 facets of any communication 
transaction. Then let us also note ten 
“straighteners” — at least one for each 
factor and facet. Let us illustrate these 
tangled factors and facets from world 
events and suggest how untangling them 
might sometimes help to improve inter- 
national relations. 

SIX FACTOR TANGLES OF CONTEXT 

1) Person tangles—Suppose the ra- 
dio suddenly warned a city that “Ene- 
my bombers are 30 minutes off. Evac- 
uate at once if you have a car.” Would 
not many people ask “Who says so? 
Was that our government’s advice to 
save our lives or could it be an enemy 


*Dr Dodd is research professor of sociology 
and director of the Washi Public Opinion 
Laboratory, University of Washington. 


ruse to jam traffic and let an atom 
bomb kill more people in the open?” 
Knowing exactly who said it — whether 
friend or foe — could have definite sur- 
vival value. 

2) Period tangles—In 1944 we 
Americans gave food, arms and mili- 
tary secrets freely to our great ally Rus- 
sia. In 1954 any government official 
who spoke too kindly about Russia was 
in danger of being branded a security 
risk and losing his job lest he aid the 
insidiously infiltrating enemy. To us 
Russia 1944 was not Russia 1954. 
When one acts could have opposite 
meanings in two periods. 

3) Place tangles—To speak Eng- 
lish in England is safe behavior that sel- 
dom endangers one’s life. But to speak 
English in the streets of Cairo where 
the Egyptian mob was out to destroy 
British rule and any handy Englishman 
in its path was hardly safe behavior. 
Where one acts can sometimes make a 
difference. 


4) Purpose tangles—Greek rioters 
in Cyprus are stirred to shout for 
“Enossis”— union with Greece — 
throwing off the benevolent colonial 
rule of Britain and rejecting offers of 
self-government. Why do they behave 
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thus — provoking counter riots in Tur- 
key and splitting two NATO allies 
apart? Is it mere coincidence that Com- 
inform directives for the Middle East 
have ordered: Step 1: Stir nationalist 
riots to drive out the foreign imperial- 
ism and set up democratic regimes; 
Step 2: Stir riots against the new demo- 
cratic regime as being too weak and in- 
effective in making the promised re- 
forms so that communists can seize 
power?? People’s purposes can be pros- 
tituted by misleading manipulation of 
emotionally fraught symbols. Why peo- 
ple act is often for multiplex purposes, 
and may not be fully known to some of 
the actors. 


5) Panorama tangles—To be a 
Communist party leader in the United 
States during the great depression of the 
1930s when many sincere Americans 
were seeking for ways out of our eco- 
nomic morass was not generally con- 
sidered treachery. But two decades later 
in the context of economic prosperity 
and a growing external communist 
threat which had infiltrated, subverted 
and taken over state after state, our 
courts condemned to jail those same 
leaders holding the same views as be- 
fore. How they proposed to use violent 
means to their ends changed in public 
tolerance because the whole social 
scene had changed. Our social pano- 
rama had about reversed. 


6) Prose tangles—“To speak the 
truth” can be defined by semanticists as 
using symbols with a one-to-one corres- 
pondence to their referents. Language 
should reflect like a mirror the meaning 
of the speaker. Failing to follow this 


basic semantic desideratum of “One 
word, one meaning” can tangle interna- 
ational affairs. Among many examples, 


1 Ivar Spector, The Soviet Union and the Mos- 
lem World 1917-1958 (University of Washington 
Press, 1958), pp. 81-121. 
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consider our official definition of “a 
peace-loving nation” which is a requir- 
ment for United Nations membership. 
Red China is deemed by us unfit for 
UN membership as she is not a peace- 
loving nation, for did she not wage war 
against us recently in Korea? We for- 
get that in 1945 we defined a “peace- 
loving nation” so exactly and explicitly 
as one which had declared war on our 
enemies that Lebanon was compelled to 
declare war a few days before the dead- 
line in order to qualify as peace-loving 
and be invited to the charter members’ 
conference of UN. “Peace-loving” 
meant “waging war — if on our side.” 
What a word means should be constant 
and explicit. Its referent should not be 
vague nor vary with any factor of its 
context whether person or purpose, per- 
iod or place, or surrounding panorama. 

The six international tangles above 
illustrate the six standard factors of any 
transaction including all communication 
transactions. For we define a “transac- 
tion,” following Dewey, as an action-in- 
context, any behavior-in-a-situation. We 
further factor that context as an alge- 
braic product or joint occurrence of six 
standardized categories; namely, “ A 
transaction is an explicitly observed (1) 
action by (2) actors in (3) time and 
(4) space for (5) ends and with (6) 
means.” These six factors (italics) are 
universally present in all human be- 
havior from the most minute act to the 
most magnificant building of civiliza- 
tions. For does not any behavior vanish 
if there is no act, or no actor, or no 
time nor space for it to happen in, or 
no values (i.e., ends, desiderata, mot- 
ives, purposes, human causes) or no 
means (i.e., residual circumstances of 
any kind correlated with the act)? Thus 
transactions specify actions by people 
to satisfy their wants under temporal, 
spatial and residual circumstances. The 
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word “transaction” thus implies an op- 
erational definition of behavior im spell- 
ing out the answer to the six basic ques- 
tions: Who? does What? When? and 
Where? Why? and How? 


Now in the case of communication, 
the actions are the semantic ones of 
people relating symbols to referents. If 
we misrelate them falling short of one- 
to-one correspondence, all of the famil- 
iar semantic tangles can result. These 
tangles and the corresponding ways of 
straightening them out can be systema- 
tized by classifying them under the six 
factors of a transaction as tangles of 
context or by further subclassifying 
them under their four facets (described 
below) as tangles of content. 

Thus to straighten out tangles about 
persons, one needs to specify exactly 
Who is speaking, who is spoken to, and 
who is spoken about. In short, “Tell 
who!” To straighten out tangles about 
periods one needs to specify exactly 
when the speech act as well as when its 
referent occurred. What are the rele- 
vant manifestations of time — what 
dates and sequences, what durations 
and frequencies, what speeds and celer- 
ations of them, what tense or timeless- 
ness best reflects the referent and the 
saying of it? In short, “Tell when!” 
means specifying the time aspects ade- 
quately. Similarly, to straighten out 
tangles about places one needs to speci- 
fy exactly where the act of speech and 
its referent occurred as in standard 
news reporting. The reminder “Tell 
where!” can mean describing all rele- 
vant spatial aspects of what is meant 
and the relevant spatial aspects of the 
saying of it. 

In order to straighten tangles of pur- 
pose one needs to analyze the tangled 
pattern into all its strands and hues. 
Exactly why were the two behaviors 
done — the behavior spoken about and 
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the behavior of speaking. What motives 
impel the various actors? — including 
especiaiiy the speaker in the various 
roles of each? for immediate and long- 
run ends? for public, private, and sub- 
conscious reasons? In short, “Tell why!” 
in sufficient fullness to communicate 
understanding and predictability. 

To straighten tangles of panorama in 
the residual scene surrounding the other 
five factors, one needs to specify exact- 
ly how the events he tells about and his 
telling of them occurred—by what 
means? using what things or people or 
symbols or combinations of them in the 
situations? imbedded in what historical 
or contemporary or prospective back- 
ground? In short “Tell how!” enjoins 
the speakers to make the context pre- 
dictively explicit as to both his referents 
and his speech act. 

To straighten tangles of prose in gen- 
eral, one needs to specify exactly what 
is meant. Just what is the referent to 
each concept? Can the semantic rela- 
tion of word-to-meaning be operation- 
ally and reliably reproduced so that it is 
a constant and does not vary from per- 
son to person, from period to period, 
from place to place, from purpose to 
purpose, nor from context to context? 
In short, the semantic imperative “Tell 
what!” means seeking a constant one- 
to-one relation between symbols and the 
symbolized. The detailed ways for do- 
ing this are further spelled out by the 
four facets of each factor as described 
later on. 

This systematic classification of se- 
mantics by factors and facets is part of 
our transact theory or our general 
mathematical model? of human behav- 
ior. It is spelled out a bit in Table 1 
which shows the factors and facets of a 
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Ten Semantic Tangles in Communication with Some "Straighteners" and 
International Examples 





STRAIGHT- 
ENER 


HELPFUL 
PHRASES 


FORMULAS 





EXAMPLES 





SIX FACTORS 


. Purposes 


. Panoramas 


. Actions 


Tell who 


Tell when 


Tell where 


Tell why 


Tell how 


Tell what 


“to me” 
“as he said” 
“who did,” etc. 


“just when?” 
“at the time” 
“as fast as” 
“often,” etc. 


“just where?” 

“in that re- 
gion,” “at” 

“near,” etc. 


“what for?” 
“so what?” 
“if you want” 
“since,” etc. 


“how come?” 
“in this situ- 
ation” 

“in this way” 
“under these 
circum- 
stances” 


“more exactly, 
I mean— 


P, people 


T, time 


L, 


(ength) 


V, values 
(desid- 
erata) 


C, residual 
circum- 
stances 


A, action 


(speech be- 
havior) 


A-bomb warnings— 
from friend or foe? 


USSR vs. USSR 
1944 1954 
as seen by the U.S. 


Speaking English in 
anti-British rioting 
in Cairo 


Cypriote “Enossis” 
and Communist 
revolution 


U.S. Communists in 
the context of 
1933 vs. 1953 


” 


“Peace-loving nations 
must declare war for 
UN membership 





FOUR FACETS 





Tangles in the 
four powers of 
any factor: 


Straighteners 
in four paral- 
lelling facets 
of any factor: 


The 4 corre- 
sponding 
“semio-cycles”’ 
as corner 
scripts 


Examples of these 
subclasses illustrated 
for the factor of action 





8. Quantities 


9. Relations 


Tell which 
case 


Tell which 
degree 


Tell which 
class 





“for instance” 
“in general” 
“jn some 
cases” 
“up to a point” 
“at least” 
“insofar as” 
“that is, if” 
“ear.” 
ay 7 
“not,” “but” 


‘at the levels 
of” 





“when part of” 


*X, sets 
(pre-super- 
scripts ) 


»X, sums 
(pre-sub- 
scripts) 


Xs, products 
(post-sub- 
scripts ) 


X", powers 
(post-su- 





perscripts ) 





The case of recog- 
nizing Red China 


Colonial self-govern- 
ment by earned and 
measured degrees 


Balfour’s “national 
home” for the Jews 
if without hurting 
the Arabs 


Destroying an organ- 
ized regime but 





not its people 
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transaction in alternative paraphrases. ritories split?” or e) “recognize or not 


The first three paraphrases (columns 1, 
2 and 3) name or characterize the six 
factors of a transaction in indicative, 
interrogative, or colloquial terms famil- 
iar to semanticists. The two paraphrases 
in the fourth column of Table 1 name 
the six factors in more technical terms 
of high generality throughout science. 
Each factor is symbolized by a word 
and a standardizing letter. These letters 
taken together, if at the qualitative level 
of development, form a formula which 
is called an intersect of sets or logical 
product of classes. This product simply 
means a joint occurrence of the six fac- 
tors or explicit recording of the stan- 
dardizing context of any action at is- 
sue. If the referents of these letters are 
more exactly observed (i.e., developed 
to the quantitative level), the formula 
for a transaction becomes an ordinary 
algebraic expression. If it is still more 
explicitly developed with four corner 
scripts describing the four facets of any 
factor, the transact formula becomes a 
statistical index. This index is usable to 
predict probable later transactions and 
to test the predictivity of the transact 
theory. So let us look at these facets 
next. 


FOUR “FACET” TANGLES OF CONTENT 


7) Case tangles—Consider the case 
of Formosa in international relations. 
Should our government treat the ques- 
tion of recognition as an instance of a 
single principle (“one of a kind”) or as 
a unique case of its own kind? If one 
principle dominates the decision, which 
principle shall prevail:—a continuing 
recognition of a continuing government 
even though its territory is shrunken?” 
or b) “recognizing a new de facto 
regime when stabilized, regardless of its 
origin?” or c) “withholding recognition 
of revolutions?” or d) “splitting recog- 
nition when governments and their ter- 


according as it serves our national in- 
terests?” or f) what other policy? If we 
treat the question as a unique case we 
still have to decide by some combina- 
tion of criteria, by some weighting of 
the relevant principles in the set of ap- 
plicable principles. A decision based on 
a single case as an instance of just one 
principle may be inadequate and tangle 
our foreign relations badly. A decision 
based on multiple cases instancing joint- 
ly many principles must clearly specify 
which principles, which weightings are 
chosen. 

Specifying exactly Which cases we 
choose may tangle or untangle knotty 
problems in international law. 

8) Degree tangles—Colonialism is 
dying in the twentieth century world; 
self-government is becoming considered 
a right as UN’s trusteeship charter and 
Universal Declaration of Human Right< 
testify. But how much self-government? 
Autonomy in how many functions? 
How fast should independence be 
granted? To what size of territory and 
population? Such questions of degree 
have bedeviled and tangled internation- 
al affairs in the last decade in India, In- 
donesia, Indo-China, Malaya, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Sudan, Libya, Tunis, Algeria, 
Morocco, South Africa and most of 
the rest of Africa. But we now have 
scales which can measure fitness for 
self-government* so that such tangles 
of degree can be untangled more ra- 
tionally without recourse to revolution 
and war. 


Specifying exactly which degree we 
mean can often help to straighten out 
tangles in human rights— and else- 
where in human affairs. 


9) Class tangles—in 1917 the Brit- 


*S. C. Dodd, “The Scientific Measurement of 
Fitness for Self-Government,” Scientific Monthly, 
Feb. 1954. 








Ten Semantic Tangles 


ish government in the Balfour Declara- 
tion promised to back a “national 
home” for the Jews in Palestine. But 
just what meaning did the undefined 
term, “national home,” have? At first 
both the Arabs (who made up 90% of 
the population) and the Jews as well as 
the British generally thought that the 
term “national home” meant a logical 
product of its two words denoting a cul- 
tural home or haven for a national-eth- 
nic group much like Swedish immi- 
grants coming into the United States. 
As the Jewish proportion of the popu- 
lation rose, their ambitions for having 
their own separate political state in- 
creased. The meaning of the term 
changed for them coming into increas- 
ingly bitter confict with its meaning for 
the Arabs. Each differing meaning of a 
concept (i.e., a logical class) qualifies 
it making it a logical product with more 
factor-classes. 

Specifying exactly which classes or 
meanings qualify a complex concept 
in an international agreement can often 
preserve that agreement from develop- 
ing entangling variations and conflicts. 

10) Level tangles—During each of 
two World Wars one often heard the 
view expressed in the United States: 
We have no quarrel with the German 
people; only with their government. But 
in Opposing an organized regime in an- 
other country much antagonism spilled 
over into opposing individual Germans 
together with their ways and works. 
Most people have trouble discriminat- 
ing the levels of a population and treat- 
ing each level appropriately. 

Thus the simplest population level 
means an individual person. The next 
population level means a plurel, a set of 
people of one kind. The next popula- 
tion level means a set of pair groups or 
plurels with interacting members such 
as spouses. The next higher population 
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level means an organization or group 
with specialized leaders and other role- 
actors. (These levels can be more exact- 
ly defined in algebraic formulas.) Now 
the German population existed and 
could be observed at each and all of 
these four levels simultaneously. But 
differential responses were called for as 
long as our objective was to destroy the 
Nazi organization and not the German 
people (plurel). Similarly today, we 
clash with the Russian Communist or- 
ganization but have no ill will toward 
the Russian people. 


Specifying exactly which level of any 
factor is at issue can help to make more 
adequate and appropriate adjustments 
in international relations— as else- 
where throughout society. 

In these international tangles the four 
standard facets or aspects of any trans- 
act factor are brought out. Thus a fac- 
tor (acts or actors, times or spaces, val- 
ues or residual circumstances) is always 
observed as a) one or more cases in a 
set, b) in some degree, c) as qualified 
by one or more logical classes and d) 
at some power-level.* 


These four facets constitute a basic 
analysis of fundamental operations with 
symbols. These are the operations of 
pointing at, adding, multiplying and self- 
multiplying. These operations yield: sets, 
sums, products and powers. (Compare 
columns 4 and 2, rows 7-10 in Table 
1.) Each of these four cycles of operat- 
ing with symbols is built up by reiterat- 
ing the operation of the cycle above it 


‘These power-levels as well as the other facets 
and all the factors of human transactions may be 
more fully studied as part of the author’s dimen- 
sional analysis or semantic systematizing of the 
social sciences. See S. C. Dodd, “Human Dimen- 
sions—a Research for Concepts to Integrate 
Thinking,” Main Currents in Modern Thought, 
Vol. 9, No. 4, Feb. 1953; , Dimensions of 
Society—a Quantitative Systematics for the Social 
Sciences, Macmillan, 1942, 944 pp.; » Sys- 
tematic Social Science—a Dimensional Sociology, 
University Bookstore, Seattle, 1947, 788 pp. 
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in Table 1, rows 7-10. Thus reiterated 
pointing at elements in a set generates 
a sum; reiterated adding generates a 
product; reiterated multiplying gener- 
ates a power. Reiterating, defined as re- 
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We suggest that most semantic tan- 
gles whether in international affairs or 
in other human affairs can be analyzed 
into these ten standardizable types. 
Each type of tangle in turn has its rule 


toward straightening it out and reduc- 


peating an operation identically, ap- 
i ing that bit of semantic tangling. 


pears ‘as a central generating operation 
which cumulatively builds up the four 
facets of any factor (or concept, or 
variable or symbol whatever).* 








* For fuller presentation of our newly developed Seattle. 





“It is clear that where the press lacks responsibility or vigor, the govern- 
ment suffers and abuses against the people mount. In these difficult times, 
the press has a greater responsibility than ever before. 

“A newspaper must not only cever the news, it must make history. The 
test of a newspaper is whether it accomplishes something, not only in terms 
of public understanding but, equally, in terms of public, judicial, legislative 
and executive action. 

“We have a greater responsibility than allowing material merely to come 
in over the transom, merely saying from time to time what we believe 
should be done. We will have measured up to only part of our job if we do 
not follow through. 

“This concept of action, of accomplishing results, is usually a question 
of a news story, or stories, and an editorial at the right time. A front-page 
editorial placed before the principal members of the Congress and Execu- 
tive Branch on a given day can, if circumstances are right and public pres- 
sure crystallized, accomplish much. The same editorial too early or too late 
will have missed the boat. 

“I have mentioned editorial to the seeming exclus.on of news stories. 
This could give a false impression. Basically, the most important force that 
a newspaper has at its command is a hard-hitting, objective and completely 
documented news story. Nothing produces results faster. 

“A newspaper should present, within reason, all sides of every story and 
all pertinent facts. It is then up to the reader to decide and evaluate. It is 
not my concept of publishing that a newspaper should be selective, that it 
should weight certain aspects of a story. This, to me, has elements of cen- 
sorship at the source. 

“This behooves all of us, not only to modernize our news content and 
format, not only to accomplish certain specific results in the public interest 
but, equally, it spurs us to maintain scrupulous editorial standards. .. . 

“Newspapers obviously must evclve—they cannot remain static—they 
must be concerned with what re“pie want; they must concentrate on what 
they can do best.”—OGpEN kK. %: ‘0, president and editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, at Boston University’s Conference on Enlightened Public 
Opinion, April 11, 1958. 
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BY WILBUR SCHRAMM 


In this study of news content of all Oregon dailies for one week, 
sources of news are examined, and the pattern of exchange of 
news within the state is analyzed, in an effort to relate popula- 
tion and distance to news flow. The author is in the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford. 





@ ANY GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS WHICH 
share some or all of the same news 
may, of course, be considered a news 
network. The flow of news in this net- 
work can be described and measured in 
much the same way as we describe and 
measure the flow of current through an 
electronic network or the flow of goods 
and money through an economic net- 
work. 


An opportunity to examine the daily 
newspapers of an entire state as a news 
network presented itself in late 1956 
when all the daily newspapers of Ore- 
gon were being studied over a period of 
several months in connection with an 
election problem. Oregon has 21 daily 
newspapers with a total weekday circu- 
lation of about 625,000, as against the 
state population of approximately 1,- 
750,000. Two of these papers are in 
Portland, the metropolis of the state 
(population in the neighborhood of 
400,000). Two are in Salem, the state 
capital, and one in Eugene, both cities 
being somewhere over 45,000 in popu- 
lation. In the notes that follow, the Port- 
land papers are called “large city” pap- 
ers, and the Salem and Eugene papers 
“medium-sized city” papers. The other 
16 dailies are in cities under 20,000 


(ranging from about 18,000 to a little 
over 6,000), and are here called “small 
city” papers. The two Portland papers 
represent about 66% of the daily circu- 
lation in the state; Salem and Eugene 
account for 14%, and the 16 “small 
city” dailies, 20%. 

For the first week in October 1956 
we counted the news items in each of 
these newspapers, and recorded the 
source of each item.’ Then we analyzed 
the results in an attempt to find out how 
much news is published in a state during 
a week, where it comes from, and what 
patterns govern the flow of the news 
through the network.? 

SOURCES OF THE NEWS 

During the first week of October 

1956 the 21 daily newspapers of Oregon 


1 This of done 
i mn be ig 
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TABLE | 
Sources of News in Oregon Daily Newspapers During First Week of 
October 1956 
Large city papers Medium-sized city Small city papers The average 
(two Portland) papers (Salem and (16 other dailies) Oregon daily 
carried, on the Eugene) carried, carried, on the carried, per day: 
average, per day: on the average, average, per day: 
per day: 
Total Items .... 245.9 (100.0%) 197.9 (100.0%) 102.7 (100.0%) 132.5 (100.0%) 
EM is aes ss 95.8 ( 39.0%) 64.4( 32.5%) 368( 35.8%)  43.6( 32.9%) 
Other Oregon 49.8 ( 20.3%) 58.6( 29.6%) 26.7( 260%) 38.4( 29.0%) 
U.S. Outside 
Oregon ..... 75.1( 30.5%)  56.3( 28.4%) 32.3( 31.5%) 39.8( 30.0%) 
ee 25.2( 10.2%) 18.6( 9.4%) 6.9( 67%) 10.7( 8.1%) 
All Oregon ..... 145.6 ( 59.3%) 123.0( 61.1%) 63.5( 618%)  82.0( 61.9%) 
Néw York -... 16.6( 68%) 11.1( 5.6%) 7.1( 69%) 8.6( 6.5%) 
Washington 13.0( 5.3%) 7.7( 3.9%) 49( 48%) 6.2( 4.7%) 
Portland ....... (local) 13.7( 69%) 10.9( 10.6%) 20.6( 15.5%) 








carried 16,959 news items. Of these, 
32.9% were local to the paper publish- 
ing them; 61.9% came from somewhere 
in Oregon; and 91.9% came from 
somewhere in the United States. (The 
larger figures in the last group include 
the smaller ones.) Only 8.1% of the 
news was of foreign origin.* 

Table 1 shows the sources of news in 
papers of different sizes. Whereas the 
percentages were quite similar, the num- 
ber of items from which a reader could 
choose varied a great deal. For example, 
although the Portland papers carried 
only a slightly higher percentage of 
foreign news than the small city dailies, 
still for the average Portland paper this 
meant 25 items a day, while for the 


* These figures are for the number of news 


é 
H 


Type of news By space By number 
Local es 30.7% 
Other Oregon J 28.3 
Other U.S. 33.5 33.0 
Foreign 8.3 8.0 


average small daily it meant 7 items a 
day.* Washington news, also, added up 
to about the same percentage in large 
and small papers, but the Portland pa- 
pers carried an average of 13 Washing- 
ton items a day, whereas the 16 small 
city dailies carried an average of 5 items 
a day. 

If some of these totals seem like small 
windows on the world, let us hasten to 
say that we have no reason to think that 
Oregon papers are either better or worse 
than dailies in other states, so far as 
their out-of-state coverage is concerned. 
Furthermore, there is no justification for 
equating these totals with the total news 
input of an Oregon reader. Many Ore- 
gon readers see a Portland paper as well 
as their local daily, many of them hear 


*It may be that the percentage of state news is 
somewhat larger than normally the case because 
this was in the midst of a political cam when 
certain state contests, notably Morse vs. McKay, 
were intense and interesting. We tabulated the po- 
litical items separately, however, and found that 
less than 10% of the news from inside the state 
was connected with the campaign, and the per- 
ce stories in the news 
from the U.S. outside Oregon was somewhat 
larger than the percentage in the state news. We 
eel it is probable, therefore, that the campaign 
did not greatly increase the proportion of news 
the state. 
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broadcast news, many of them read a 
news magazine. This paper is not con- 
cerned with making judgments as to 
adequacy of coverage, nor does it in- 
clude all the information necessary for 
such judgments. It is simply a report 
and analysis of news sources. 

And in broad terms, then, this is the 
source of the news published in Oregon: 
out of every 10 news items in a typical 
Oregon daily, one can expect 3 to be lo- 
cal, 3 to be from Oregon outside the lo- 
cal city, 3 to be from the United States 
outside Oregon, and 1 to be from a 
foreign country. 


THE PATTERN OF ORIGIN BY CITIES 


When the sources of Oregon daily 
newspapers’ news are plotted by cities, 
the result is a very long J-curve, lying 
on its back, as in Figure 1. By far the 
largest source of news is the local city 
itself. The number of items from the 
state metropolis, Portland, is about one 
third the number of local items (in pa- 
pers outside Portland, of course.) About 
half as many come from the national 
metropolis, New York, as from the state 
metropolis. Somewhat fewer come from 
the national capital, Washington, than 
from the metropolis; considerably fewer 
from the state capital than from the na- 
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tional capital. There are usualy one or 
two other Oregon cities just above 1%, 
and then the curve tails off through a 
very large number of cities which are 
typically represented by one or two 
items each. 

It would be interesting to know how 
this pattern would be different in a state 
like Ohio, which has several large cities, 
or in a state like Massachusetts, where 
the metropolis is also the capital. The 
Oregon three-fold distribution of city 
population into one metropolis, a few 
medium-sized cities including the state 
capital, and a number of smaller cities, 
is however, reproduced in many other 
states, for example in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 


THE PATTERN OF EXCHANGING 
OREGON NEWS 

Let us now talk about the circulation 
of news from and within Oregon. Table 
2 records some figures on the publica- 
tion of news from other cities in Ore- 
gon. This does not, of course, include 
local news. These numbers represent the 
items that Portland printed from Cor- 
vallis, Corvallis from Portland, and so 
on. 

It is apparent that most cities in this 
network are receivers, rather than 


FIGURE | 


Sources of News in Non-Metropolitan Oregon Dailies 
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TABLE 2 
Oregon Items Received and Sent by Oregon Newspapers* 

City Items Items S/R % of non-local 

Sent Received Oregon items 

from Portland 

Albany ..cccccccccccccctccecedeces 61 155 39 48% 

Aman. v.cvusi¥i o udcae nv niees ete is 27 71 38 72 
BE. atts ine nomadind ehdaten shana’ 24 116 21 4) 
ES Sas vas és aeukeos tdnies os dues 29 121 .24 61 
RRS ares OP ars re 35 75 46 69 
Coos BEY woke cece cccccseccscece 58 125 46 59 
ae Pee Sete ort 161 115 1.40 59 
|. o PRET OER EEEE eT Ee ERE 150 128 1.17 66 
OS Re ee ee 33 76 .24 66 
CRG: 3.0 asdcwas kiin ass gens 52 84 62 79 
SE Sass cNeveescthteeecesae 33 76 43 59 
DEED 8, SIS 8i SRT OIE. 46 95 48 63 
BE, os wien ble 6 o WR BHR. aR 57 187 30 49 
Oregom Clty ...cccccccccccccsvesings 28 73 38 74 
SEE Whe ah cok ovat cee baruwase oo 35 83 42 67 
PN 64E NCE 16 SETI Ain os 1291 257°%* 5.02 ose 
cca WE eee, CEE 39 109 36 53 
CE be. su dh What sae ntcdn's eas eo ae 285 172** 1.66 51 
ME 0 seen pactasussecapece st 30 103 29 68 

*“Sent” means items from a given daily paper city printed in the other Oregon dailies. “Received 

means items from other Oregon daily paper cities printed in a given Oregon daily. 
es ee eee SNR Se aN age Se ee 
"s twe dailies. 


***Not applicable in this case. 





senders. The metropolis is the great 
“sender”—five times as many items as 
it receives. Only three other Oregon 
cities send more than they receive. 
These are Salem, the capital city, which 
keeps up a flow of news about the state 
government; Eugene, the state’s second 
largest city, seat of the state university 
and source of much football news in 
the autumn; and Corvallis, from which 
a large part of the news flow consists of 
instructive items on agriculture or 
home-making from Oregon State Col- 
lege and, in this season, football news. 
But the dominant position of Portland 
as supplier of news to the rest of the 
state may be seen by the fourth column 
which shows that more than half of all 
the non-local Oregon news printed in 
other cities of the state is Portland 
news. 


POPULATION AND DISTANCE AS RELATED 
TO NEWS FLOW 

There are obviously certain regulari- 
ties within this news flow, and the ques- 
tion then arises, what are the correlates 
of these patterns, and what may be de- 
duced from them as to the determinants. 

The two obvious correlates to look 
for are population and distance. The 
nearer two cities are together, the more 
likely they are, other things being equal, 
to have common interests, the more 
likely they are to have the human con- 
tact that makes names of one city in- 
teresting in the other, and the fewer 
difficulties that may be put in the path 
of exchanging news. Likewise, the 
larger the city, the more likely it is to 
generate news, and the more likely it 


is to be able to support a larger paper 
which can then print more news to serve 
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more people who have diverging news 
interests. Population then would be ex- 
pected to be a positive correlate, and 
distance a negative correlate. 

This relationship has several times 
been demonstrated in measuring the 
flow of travelers and the flow of goods 
between cities. These studies have usu- 
ally been able to use some function of 
population divided by distance (P/D) 
to predict inter-city flow.® 

We experimented with this function 
by correlating a version of it (see Table 
3) with the numbers of news items ex- 
changed between each pair of cities. 
The correlation was low but significant. 

Then we tried correlating the distance 
between cities with the number of items 
they exchanged. There was no signifi- 
can correlation, as Table 3 shows. How- 
ever, when we tried correlating popula- 
tion with the number of items ex- 
changed, the r was .66, which is en- 
couragingly high for data of this kind. 

In other words, it appears that dis- 
tance in a state like Oregon has almost 
nothing to do with how much news cir- 
culates from one city to another. This 
is probably due to wire news and cover- 
age by telephone. Population seems to 
have more to do with the news flow. 
The larger an Oregon city, the more 
likely it is to be in the Oregon news, and 
the more likely its paper is to print Ore- 
gon news. 

The dominant position of Portland 
in the Oregon network, however, led us 
to study more carefully the flow of news 
between Portland and other cities of the 
state. When we measured the news flow 
to Portland from the other cities, it was 
quickly seen that population and dis- 
tance work in this case as one might 


5 Or P/D* or some other variation of this basic 
formula. See also George K. Zipf, Human Beha- 
vior and the Principle of Least Effort (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1949). 
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expect them to. Population of the city 
of origin correlates very highly with the 
number of news items from that city 
printed in Portland. Distance between 
Portland and the city of origin corre- 
lates significantly and in the expected 
negative direction. The function P/D 
(population divided by distance) cor- 
relates highly (r = .68) with news. 
But such was not the case with the 
flow of news from Portland to the other 
cities of Oregon. There was no correla- 
tion between the P/D function and the 
number of items printed, the correlation 
between population and amount of news 
was low but significant, and the corre- 
lation between distance and amount of 
news was not significant and also on 
the wrong side. (These correlation co- 
efficients are given in Table 3.) In other 
words, so far as news selection is con- 


TABLE 3 
Correlations Obtained from How of 
News in One State 





P = Population D = Distance 
I = Number of News Items 





1. The flow of news among all Oregon 
daily newspapers 

} % +» I* = 
D, I r= .07 


66 


P.+»/ D, I r= .66 
. The flow of news to Portland from 
other Oregon daily cities 
P, I r 77 
D, I r —.34 
P/D, I r 68 


. The flow of news from Portland to 
other Oregon dailies 
P, I .33 
D, I 17 
P/D, I r .02 


*This means that the sum of the populations of 
each pair of cities was correlated with the num- 


each pair of cities was correlated with the num- 


ber of news items exchanged by the pair of cities. 
And so on. 
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cerned, all the daily papers of Oregon 
behave as though they were equidistant 
from Portland. 

If we ask why should this difference 
be—why should the Portland papers se- 
lect their Oregon news in a way that 
relates highly to the population of the 
town from which the news comes, and 
also to the distance of the town from 
Portland; and the Oregon papers select 
their news from Portland in a way that 
is unrelated to their distance from Port- 
land?—then several explanations sug- 
gest themselves. 


For one thing, there is the basic mat- 
ter of circulation. The Portland papers 
compete for state-wide circulation. For 
competitive reasons, therefore, they can 
be expected to carry more news of the 
larger cities (which offer larger mar- 
kets) and the nearer cities (where 
transportation problems are simpler). 
They maintain correspondents or string- 
ers in the smaller towns to assure this 
flow of news. On the other hand, the 
smaller papers are in no such competi- 
tion for Portland circulation, and most 
of them depend on the wire services for 
Portland news. 

Therefore, much of the news selec- 
tion and editing is concentrated in Port- 
land. Here are the bureaus of the wire 
news services, and the origins of tele- 
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typesetter news. Obviously, more news 
comes through these Portland offices 
than over any other telegraph desks in 
the state. What is put on the state wire 
in Portland determines in large degree 
what non-local news the other papers 
of the state have to choose from. Port- 
land makes this choice on a state-wide 
basis. By the very nature of news net- 
works, then, some of the telegraph desk 
functions of the smaller dailies are dele- 
gated to the network headquarters in 
the metropolis. 

This metropolis undoubtedly assumes 
unusual importance as a news source in 
a state which has only one large city.* 
Fast transportation, and telegraphic and 
telephonic communication have helped 
to reduce the distance barrier between 
metropolis and outlying cities. And for 
all these reasons, and probably others, 
the metropolis comes to play a part in 
the news network which size and dis- 
tance alone would not wholly explain. 


* Dean Charles T. Duncan, of the University of 





“In today’s chaotic world the reader looks to the press to provide a flow 
of the news that will enable him to adjust his individual and group behavior 
to the shifting and fluid environment in which he lives. Never has the news- 
paper had a more serious responsibility in creating the cohesion and morale 
still so importantly required in our community life. The responsibility of the 
press lies in a rational and intelligent handling of the news and in the bal- 
anced and courageous interpretation of events. In this task, the journalist 
today plays a role of unexampled importance.”—Dr. RaLpu D. Casey, 
director of the University of Minnesota School of Journalism, in Eric Allen 
Memorial Lecture, University of Oregon, February 14, 1958. 











What Foreign Students 
Think of Our Press 


BY JEROME ELLISON 
AND PHILIP FRENCH* 


Foreign students at Indiana University find American papers 
far too big, yet woefully lacking in news of their home coun- 
tries. They conclude, however, that U.S. newspapers and maga- 
zines outrank those of their own countries. 
reading habits both here and at home. 


The study covers 





V> In 1957 THERE WERE JUST UNDER 
50,000 foreigners at American educa- 
tional institutions.‘ Over half were un- 
dergraduates, just over a third were 
graduate students, the rest were special 
students. 

At Indiana University, 520 foreign 
students enrolled this year. Less than 
a fourth of them were undergraduates. 
Nationalities correspond roughly with 
that of the overall picture, which in 
1957 was: Far East, 15,505; Canada, 
639; Oceania, 493; stateless, 71; Latin 
America, 10,690; Europe, 8,050; Near 
and Middle East, 6,130; Africa, 1,529. 
Indiana has 87 Thais on campus as a 
result of a tie-up between Indiana Uni- 
versity and Thai University at Bangkok. 

Living among these students for a 
semester, one of the present writers was 
in conversation with them concerning 
the papers they read, why they read 
them, and the importance they attach 
to journalism. 


*Mr. Ellison is associate professor of journal- 
ism at Indiana University. Mr. French is a grad- 
uate of Oxford University, England, and a gradu- 
ate assistant in journalism at Indiana. 

1The actual figures are 40,666 students; 1,153 
foreign teachers and researchers; 6,741 physicians. 
Open Doors 1957, A Report on International Ex- 
change (Institute of International Education). 
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We sent out a generally-worded ques- 
tionnaire, chiefly with a view to learn- 
ing the papers foreign students read at 
home and those they read in the United 
States. More than a third responded. 

In conversation, one point arose 
again and again — foreigners consider 
American papers far too big. One Brit- 
ish student said his weekly exercise 
was purchasing the Sunday New York 
Times and carrying it to his dormitory 
two miles away. In spite of this, more 
than half the foreign students bought 
or had access to the Sunday edition, 
and regarded it as their most reliable 
source of news. We were referred by 
one European to George Mikes’ book 
How to Scrape Skies, in which the au- 
thor has this to say of the American 
press: ? 

I always feel slightly insulted when I 
bought a newspaper in America. For 
three or four cents the newsvender 
handed over a bulky volume of about 
eighty pages and I hadn’t the slightest 
hope of reading more of it than the 


headlines and a few paragraphs here 
and there... . 


A friend of mine from Tahiti, once 


2 George Mikes, How to Scrape Skies (London: 
Wingate, 1948). 
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remarked to me: “In a month’s time I'll 
go back to Tahiti. There, you know, we 
have a two-page news sheet published 
daily. It gives only the gist of world 
events and each item consists of two or 
three lines. No baseball, no sensational 
license cases, no boxing matches, no 
murder stories and no twelve column 
reports on unimportant speeches by un- 
important politicians. Just the gist of 
the news, fairly balanced and written in 
a rather dull manner, with the aloof- 
ness of a detached observer. I'll go back 
to Tahiti and there I shall know once 
again what is happening in New York.” 


Most students felt starved for home 
news and this was their primary criti- 
cism. Sixty per cent received newspap- 
ers from home to fill this lacuna. It does 
not seem, however, to have stopped 
most of them reading American papers 
regularly. The majority read the cam- 
pus paper (Indiana Daily Student) 
and nearly 90% read the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Indianapolis Star, 
or both. Less than 9% considered that 
the coverage of their country’s news in 
U.S. papers was good, 31% considered 
it adequate, 43% considered it poor 
and 17% bad. Most restricted their ap- 
proval to the New York Times, but for 
many even the Times was unsatisfac- 
tory. Students from Africa, Australasia 
and Scandinavia reported that they have 
read almost no news of their own coun- 
tries in American papers. 

Most did not feel that news was well 
presented or interpreted. One example 
of this was the handling of the resigna- 
tion of Peter Thorneycroft, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Jan- 
uary 1958. Most English students failed 
to find any report of the background to 
his resignation, and merely as a news 
item it was somewhat mysterious. 
Again, very few papers even thought 
that the British Bank Leak investigation 
was worth reporting. 

Indonesian students also commented 
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that the background to the crisis there 
was almost completely ignored, and the 
viewpoint of Sukarno not adequately 
presented. 

Several referred to the laughable na- 
ture of many of the direct quotes at- 
tributed to the political figures and per- 
sonalities of their countries. This mis- 
understanding might easily arise in 
translation. 

These views seem to bear out the 
criticisms of Theodore Kruglak* on the 
inadequacy of the American papers and 
wire services in reporting foreign news. 
In particular he stressed the lack of 
real acquaintance with the local scene 
and inadequacy of background report- 
age. 


> WHILE AT HOME, A FEW EUROPEAN 
students read occasional numbers of the 
New York Herald Tribune Paris edition, 
but chiefly to see the columnists, par- 
ticularly Art Buchwald and the Alsops. 
No European read the European edition 
of the New York Times, and few were 
even aware that it existed. 

However, nearly 60% were regular 
readers of Time while at home, and 
just under 50% saw the fortnightly in- 
ternational edition of Life in English or 
Spanish. These two magazines retained 
their high readership in the U.S. — 
nearly 70% are now regular Time read- 
ers, and 25% see it occasionally. About 
the same number read Life regularly 
and all the rest are occasional readers. 

The only other American magazines 
to attract more than 10 readers abroad 
were Newsweek and Reader’s Digest. 
It is worth pointing out that Reader’s 
Digest in its various international edi- 
tions was read by more foreign stu- 
dents at home than in America. Around 
25% read it abroad, while it only at- 
tracted 10% in the United States as reg- 


. The Foreign Correspon- 


* Theodore 
dents (Geneva, 1955). 








What Foreign Students Think of Our Press 


ular readers, and 5% on an occasional 
basis. The readership of Newsweek was 
12% both abroad and in the U.S. 

Only four of the students who replied 
read the New Yorker while at home (all 
were Europeans), and only seven read 
it regularly in the U.S. and six pick it 
up occasionally. The readership of Es- 
quire was even lower, as was that of 
Fortune, Harper’s and Atlantic. Only 
one student read the Nation regularly. 
None read the New Republic. All the 
magazines mentioned were available to 
more than 90% of the students polled, 
either in their dormitory lounges or in 
libraries provided for their use. Maga- 
zines widely circulated in America had 
little appeal to foreign students. The 
regular readers of Look did not reach 
double figures and readership of wom- 
en’s magazines was negligible. Only one 
of the questionnaires showed that Play- 
boy had even been heard of. 


(> MOST FOREIGN STUDENTS SHOW 
great interest in the nature of freedom 
of the press. Asked whether they con- 
sidered that this principle was respected 
in their own countries, 77% thought it 
was, 23% thought it was not. There was 
a conflict in the answers among South- 
east Asian and Middle Eastern students. 
From the students of one middle-eastern 
country came five replies — two stated 
that there was such freedom, one said 
that it was limited, the remaining two 
saw no such freedom. There was no 
unanimity concerning freedom of the 
press in any South American country 
except Brazil, or any middle-eastern 
country except Israel. Particularly no- 
ticeable was the frankness of the Asian 
students who did not feel that their 
national presses were free. 

Two thirds felt that their attitude to 
America had changed, in four out of 
five cases for the better. A third at- 
tributed it in part to the impact of 
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American newspapers and magazines. 
Most of the foreign students have a gen- 
erally higher opinion of American news- 
papers and magazines than of their own 
national press. In answer to the ques- 
tion “Do you consider your own nation- 
al press to be, on the whole, good, ade- 
quate, poor, bad,” 28% replied good, 
55% adequate, 13% poor and 4% bad. 
In answer to a similar question on the 
American press 58% replied good, 37% 
adequate and 5% poor, with no one 
considering it bad. 


Most foreign students remarked that 
they did not find time to read as many 
newspapers as they would wish while in 
America and blamed this partly on their 
heavy work schedule. It is apparent, 
however, that despite the language dif- 
ficulty that many have, they seem to 
read more papers and are better in- 
formed than their American contempor- 
aries. The most assiduous readers both 
at home and in the United States are 
the Germans and British. They average 
three daily newspapers at home, and in 
America most of them continue to read 
two regularly. 

The limited findings of the question- 
naire indicate a very considerable inter- 
est in the press and a desire to learn 
more of the problems that confront 
newsmen and editors. The instructional 
opportunity of having on campus read- 
ers of more than 200 foreign papers and 
magazines, to give first hand informa- 
tion concerning the backgrounds against 
which they circulate, is clear, and is 
now being utilized in an international 
communications seminar. 

As for the foreign students, they will 
presumably return home capable of dis- 
cussing the American press with greater 
authority and understanding. Whatever 
they learn at universities in America, 
what they say upon their return will be 
considered authoritative. 











Testing Suitability of Typefaces 
For Editorial Subject-Matter 


BY JACK B. HASKINS* 


A nationwide sample of Saturday Evening Post readers was 
questioned to determine if typeface preference is a function of 
the editorial subject-matter with which it appears. The author 
found readers could make significant discriminations with regard 
to typeface suitability in different contexts. 





@ MANY PERSONS WHO WORK WITH 
the print media—editors, advertising 
men, typographers, etc.—operate on the 
implicit assumption that suitability for 
subject-matter is an important element 
in selecting a typeface.‘ A casual pe- 
rusal of popular magazines will reveal, 
for example, that a delicate script or 
cursive type is considered “feminine,” 
while bold, heavy print of simple de- 
sign is considered more suitable for con- 
tent of masculine appeal; oriental-style 
lettering is found on stories about the 
Far East, and so on. 

A typeface expert in a recent article 
(16)? goes so far as to recommend 
specific typeface designs to fit advertise- 
ments of different moods—what he calls 
classy, dignified, smart, old-fashioned, 
modern, workhorse, feminine, mascu- 
line. However, he offers no better basis 
for selection of the “right” typeface 
than to say “. . . it's the right amount 
of the right thing in the right place.” 
Unfortunately, one expert’s opinion is 


*The author is Research Executive in the De- 
velopment Division, Research Department, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

1 This research topic was suggested by Herbert 

Divi- 


pany, who also assisted in the initial 
planning and selection of the materials for test- 
ing. 


mt, The 
ing Com 


2. Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography 
at the close of the article. 


frequently another’s poison, so we are 
left no wiser than before as far as ob- 
jective evidence is concerned. 


A considerable amount of investiga- 
tion has been conducted on various as- 
pects of typography. A large number of 
studies have been concerned with legi- 
bility* (3, 4, 9, 11), others with com- 
prehension (9), aesthetic merits (3, 
11), “liking” (1, 2, 10), “pleasingness” 
(12) and eye fatigue (6). These aspects 
have been studied as functions of illum- 
ination (4), letter proportion, size and 
spacing (4, 6), upper and lower case 
(13), type form (12), textual arrange- 
ment (8), quality of paper and ink (6) 
and typeface design (1, 2, 5, 10). The 
methods of measurement have ranged 
from opinion interviews and informa- 
tion tests to eye-movement cameras and 
electro-encephalograms. Tinker and 
Paterson (15) have summarized these 
and other aspects such as the effects of 
distance and color. 


A search of the literature back to 
1941, however, revealed no research on 
the “appropriateness” of typefaces for 
different kinds of subject-matter. An un- 
published exploratory study by Doug- 


5’ Legibility is most often measured by reading 
speed tests, is frequently called readability. The 
confusion in usage of the word is discussed in 
(17). 
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Suitability of Typefaces for Subject-Matter 


las E. Stuart (10) did reveal some var- 
iations in typeface preference with dif- 
ferences in editorial context. 

This assumption of a typeface’s suit- 
ability as being a variable quality, then, 
is widely held but sparsely documented, 
possibly due to the presumed difficulty 
in measuring such a subjective quality 
or to a deep-seated and unquestioning 
belief in the assumption’s validity. 

THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine if some typefaces are more ap- 
propriate than others for specific kinds 
of magazine content. Ten different type- 
faces were used in the main title only 
of different Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticles to answer these general questions: 

1) Can readers perceive any differences 

between the various typefaces with 
regard to their appropriateness for 
magazine articles of varying subject- 
matter? 

Which typefaces are best in which 
contexts? 

Are there any “all-purpose” type- 
faces which would be appropriate 
in a variety of contexts? 

Are some articles more susceptible 
to typeface variations than others? 
That is, is greater variability in type- 
face preference present with some 
kinds of content than with others? 

This report describes how an investi- 
gation on these topics was carried out 
and gives the “appropriateness” value 
of 10 typefaces with each of 10 Post 
articles. 

METHOD 

Sample: This “typeface suitability” 
study was conducted by field interviews 
with a nationwide sample of 300 per- 
sons 10 years of age or over who had 
read or looked through the June 22, 
1957 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The respondents were selected by 
what is called “upper semi-probability 
area sampling.”* The multi-stage pro- 
cedure is a probability plan except for 
the final designation of the person to 


«National Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, devised 
the sampling plan, regularly used in Curtis field 
surveys, and carried out the field work. 
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be interviewed. All areas of the country 
are represented except open country and 
the below-average rental value tracts in 
metropolitan areas. 

Briefly, the method is to stratify the 
United States into 54 strata according 
to geographic region and population. 
Each stratum is subdivided into samp- 
ling segments consisting of a specified 
number of households. 

Sampling starts by random selection 
of one area from each stratum, then ran- 
dom selection of one segment within 
each area, resulting in 54 sampling 
points. The interviewer assigned to each 
sampling point starts from a pre-desig- 
nated household and proceeds thereafter 
according to a set pattern. 


While this sampling plan contains 
some bias (only people at home have 
a chance of being interviewed), it does 
eliminate the greater part of the inter- 
viewer’s judgment from respondent se- 
lection. One further restriction is made 
on the interviewer: she secures inter- 
views according to a ratio plan which 
insures an approximately equal number 
of males and females. 


Materials: Names of the typefaces 
and their identifying letters used for 
convenience are: (see Figure 1) 

G—AMistral, 72 pt. 

K—Bernhard Modern Roman, 48 pt. 

Q—Bodoni Open, 72 pt. 

F—Bodoni, 60 pt. 

L—Cheltenham Bold, 48 pt. 

M—Futura Light, 48 pt. 

T—Futura Bold, 48 pt. 

H—Kaufmann Bold, 72 pt. 

R—Liberty, 72 pt. 

J—Caslon Oldstyle Italic, No. 540, 
48 pt. 

The articles chosen as the setting for 

the typefaces had these titles: 
a—Turned Loose To Kill 
b—Pigskin Preview 
c—Uncle Sam’s Problem Child 
d—Are Patients Human Beings? 
e—What Happened to the Magic of 

Childhood? 

f—Madrid 
g—The Perils of Rosalind Russell 
h—They Called Me a Security Risk 
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i—They Put Hats on the Choosiest 
People 
jNine Times the Russians Bungled 

Ten different versions of the opening 
page of each article were prepared, 
varying only in the typeface used in the 
main title; subtitle and body types in the 
articles appeared in their original form 
in all cases and were not varied. Thus, 
a total of 100 items were p 
each representing a different 
typeface combination.* 

Design: The 100 different items were 
then separated into “kits” of 10 items 
each, each kit containing all articles 
and all typefaces but each kit complete- 
ly different with regard to the article/ 
typeface combinations presented. Each 
article and each typeface appeared once 
and only once in a kit. Each respondent 
saw one complete kit, that is, was ex- 

to 10 items. 

A Latin Square experimental design 
was used to insure that each article ap- 
peared systematically in conjunction 
with each typeface and that each type- 
face at a different serial posi- 
tion within each kit. The design may 


article / 


domized sequence within each kit.* 
Each of the 10 kits was shown to 


These 100 items were duplicated by 
lithograph in sufficient numbers for use 
field interviewing. 
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30 respondents, the respondents to each 
kit being randomly distributed through- 
out the various areas of the United 
States covered in the field interviewing. 
In effect, the 300- le con- 
sisted of 10 different small samples of 
30 persons each. Later statistical analy- 
sis (see Table 2) showed that these 
groups were not significantly different 
in their judgments. 

The total number of observations ob- 
tained was 3000—10 from each of 300 
respondents or 30 observations on each 
of the 100 items. 

The Interview: The question on 
face suitability was administered follow- 
ing a reader traffic interview on the June 
22, 1957 Post. 

The interviewer, after completing 
the reader traffic questionnaire, pro- 
duced a kit (in booklet form) contain- 
ing the 10 imental items and the 
“Title Print Supplementary Question- 
naire” from which she read: 


“I have here several magazine articles 
which I would like you to look at. There 
are 10 different articles, each with a 
different kind of print in the main title.” 
(SHE POINTS TO THE MAIN TITLE 
OF THE FIRST ARTICLE IN BOOK- 
LET, THEN LEAFS THROUGH THE 
OTHERS POINTING AT THE MAIN 
TITLE OF EACH.) 
“Now we want to find out, for each 
article, how appropriate the kind of print 
is for that particular article. In other 
words, we want your opinion on how 
well the kind of print goes with the ar- 
ticle. Here is a card with which you can 
rate the articles." (HANDS “PRINT 
KATING CARD” TO RESPONDENT, 
READS ALOUD AND POINTS TO 
EACH CHOICE ON THE CARD, 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM.) 
“Now, look at the first article. Look it 
over as much as you wish, then tell me 
how appropriate for that particular ar- 
ticle is the print used in the main title. 
Look at the card and give me the num- 
ber of the statement that best expresses 
your feeling.” 
The “Print Rating Card” (Figure 2) 
referred to is a six step rating scale, 
ranging from “Extremely appropriate” 
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Figure |. Typeface Specimens 














Print Rating Card 


EXTREMELY Appropriate 


They go together EXTREMELY WELL 


A : 
VERY Appropriate 


ey go together VERY WELL 


Appropriate 


They go together fairly well 





Inappropriate 
They do not go together well 


VERY {tnappropriate 


They go together VERY POORLY 


EXTREMELY Inappropriate 


They go together EXTREMELY POORLY 














"Appropriateness" Scale 


Reproductions of articles tested, 
with main title printed in most 
Suitable typeface among those tested, 
are shown in Figures 3a-3j following. 




















Jerry Andrian, now locked up for life in a Texas insane asylum, being questioned by San Antonio police after he killed a total stranger. 


When Jerry Andrian became mentally ill, he was given the best care available and re- 
turned to society as a safe bet. Then, one day last July, he calmly shot a stranger to 


death, explaining, “God told me to do it.” This is the case history of a maniac who was 


Turned Loose to Kill 


IS story is about a twenty-nine-year-old 
man named Jerry George Ancrian, who, 
“agement. was a big black headline 
the newspapers and is uow a gaunt, 
pagel, black-bearded human cipher in a 
Texas insane asylum. His misfortune came from 
being sick 
Inexplicably, in a nation that spends millions to 
gather statistics on almost everything, there is no 
person or agency to keep a tab on the number of 
released mental patients who explode into violent 
crime. By means of partially informed guesswork, 
however, it is estimated that in an average year 
some twenty-eight murders, sixty-four rapes and 
320 aggravated assaults are committed by insane 
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people with a history of mental hospitalization 
Jerry Andrian was a discharged psychotic who com- 
mitted one of these crimes during 1952. 

When they are compared to the volume of crime 
done by other kinds of people —an annual tally of 
7000 murders, 16,000 rapes and 81,000 assaults, to 
ee eee the explosions of 

the Jerry Andrians dwindle to minute proportions. 
Add the further fact that out of 300,000 patients re- 
leased by mental institutions every year only a frac- 
tion more than one in a thousand become violent 


size. 
But a greater danger is involved, though it is of a 
different nature. What happened to Jerry could hap- 
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pen to your daughter or my son, and the point of 
his tale is not simply that he killed a man but that 
he and the man he killed were both victims of a too 
frequently ignored, too little understood national 
problem — the growing problem of mental sickness. 

It is characteristic of Jerry's trouble that no 
doctor knows, for sure, what causes this illness, 
though every doctor knows there is no specific cure 
for it. There is not even much knowledge about how 
it develops or when its development begins, al- 
though some psychiatrists believe that the factors 
which coalesce into terrible, and often incurable, 


Jerry's case, his family, like most families, did not 
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Pigskin Preview 


By FRED RUSSELL 


Trickier offenses, higher scores, better football and a bumper crop of All- 
American candidates are in prospect this season. For the fifteenth year the 
Post tells you what teams and what players will lead the football parade. 


NY college football team of 1954 at- 

tempting the same play twice when in 

scoring territory runs the risk of being 

called old-fashioned. In a new season 

blessed with the novelty of unchanged playing 

rules, coaches are putting twists into their attacks 

which exceed all recent trends in this direction. 

The time has about passed when a team can get 

along with one offense,” says coach Lowell Dawson 

of the University of Pittsburgh. “A coach today 

must make hw opponent worry about meeting 
sudden transformations.” 

Teams in every section are plotting quick 

changes. Wisconsin ms adding sungie-wing divermons 


to its basic T system. So is Cornell. University of 
Miami has incorporated the “belly series,” built 
around the faking of an arms-foided-over-stomach 
fullback who may or may not have the ball. Georgia 
Tech will spring a spread maneuver. University of 
Washington can operate from six different forma- 
tions this year 
Mostly, all this is the influence of Michigan 
State’s multiple offense. Red Sanders, whose 
U.C.L.A. Pacific Coast Conference champions were 
28-20 victims of an unstoppable Michigan State 
prin age ghey Pay groaned, “They 
hrew every formation this side of Guatemala at 
- U.C.L.A. this year introduces new line splits 


along with a refurbished short-punt pattern. Coach 
dack Curtice, of Utah, to impress his squad with 
football's wider range and freer swing, resorts to 
quaint card-game terminology, ‘ Boys, if you can't 
be an ace, be a deuce. Don’t ever be an in-between, 
a nine-spot. Se ceaianirdien too high for low 
and don’t count nothing for game. 

The enlivened quest for fresh fashions in scoring 
is but a part of what Pigskin Preview perceives to 
be college football's healthiest state since before 
Worid War II. The game has a restored vigor about 
it. Players have adjusted to double-duty, both men- 
Se The year 1953 was one of con- 
vermon, & season (Continued on Page 100) 
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Futura bold 








“My dream of tropical life—wearing a white suit, smelling flowers and sitting under palm tees—didn't last out the first day in office,” confemes Elvidge. 


Uncle Sam’s Problem Child 


The author describes his tribulations as governor of Guam, a once-tranquil 


Pacific territory that is now plagued with a sea of troubles. 


By FORD Q. ELVIDGE 


Att Honolulu’s tumultuous airport, a sky liner 
waited to take off. Passengers chattering in 
two or three Asian languages inched toward 
cubicles occupied by customs and immigration 
officials. The officer who took our passports did 
not even raise his eyes until he had thumbed 
through vital pages and glanced at our airline 
tickets. Then he wasn’t pleased. He said, 

You're going to Guam? Where's your Navy 
security clearance?” 

I have a small obstinate streak, which chose 
this moment to appear. I said. “We don’t 
have any.” 

“You can’t,” said the officer, “go to Guam 
without clearance.” 

I said, “But it’s American territory.” 

“Makes no difference,” said he. “You've got 
to have clearance.” 

Clearly he was in no mood for extended 
mysteries, so I changed my tune. I said, 
“That's too bad, because I've been named 
governor of the place.” 

The inspector wasn’t overly amused. But 
the incident did point up the first curiosity 
about a most (Continued og Page 75) 


Royal snafu: Attendans struggied five minutes disentangling the coconut 
queen's crown from her hairdo after Elvidge put it on her head upside down 49 
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Figure 3c. Futura Bold (snown) 
or Bodoni 














A novel “filing” sysem at Los Angeles’ Kaiser Foundation Hospital enables Mrs. Vivian Janov to have 


her mew baby at her side at almost any time. A nursery is behind the wall 


By Milton Silverman 


Are Patients 
Human 
Beings ? 


Smart hospitals are junking traditional but 


boneheaded customs like 5 a.m. reveille and payment 


in advance. Result: Patients get well 


faster and don’t go home mad. 
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n hospital circles, where tales of crisis, trag- 
edy and brilliagt triumph are all common 
fare, perhaps the weirdest story in recent 
years is the one that has become known as the 
case of the woman in the elevator 

It happened in a California city, where a 
mother —we’ll call her Mrs. Adams —awoke 
early one morning, realizing that her second 
baby was about to make its formal debut. She 
telephoned her obstetrician and reported the 
news. 

“The labor pains are pretty severe already,” 
she explained. “I think this one is going to be 
quick.” 

“You get right to the hospital,” the doctor 
directed. “‘I’ll telephone ahead and have them 
expect you. I'll be there myself as fast as I can.” 

Mrs. Adams and her husband reached the 
hospital at a few minutes before three o'clock 

“We're all ready for you, Mrs. Adams,” the 
night admission clerk said. “Would you and 
your husband mind going up in the automatic 
elevator by yourselves? Your nurse will be 
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Figure 3d. Bodoni 














Just tinkering: Time was when boys spent hours tuning up the old bike for a spin to nowhere in particular. But such “running around” is frowned on now, the author laments, 


What Happened 


to the Magic 
of Childhood ? 


Now our children’s lives are planned by experts, 


with wasted time eliminated. But sadly missing are the 


wonderful, aimless days we used to know. 


By ROBERT PAUL SMITH 
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The thing is, I don’t understand what kids 
do with themselves any more. I have two boys 
of my own, I live in a suburb where three out 
of three fathers are up to here with catching 
that commuting train and paying that mort- 
gage and burning those leaves and shoveling 
that snow, and when all else is indefensible, 
say, “But it’s a wonderful place to raise chil- 
dren.” Spock and Gesell and others of that lig 
are the local deities; the schoolteachers speak 
of that little stinker from Croveny Road as “a 
real challenge”; there are play groups and 
athletic supervisors and Little Leagues and 
classes in finger painting and family counselors 
and child psychologists. Ladies whodon’t know 
ad hoc from a posteriori carry the words “sibling 
rivalry” in the pocketbooks of their minds as 
faithfully as their no-smear lipstick 

And yet, I was with a bunch of kids a week 
ago, ranging in age from ten to fourteen—to 
forty-one, counting me—and since none of 
them seemed to know what to do for the next 
fifteen minutes, I said to them, “How about a 
game of mumbly-peg?”” And can you believe 
that not one of these little siblings knew spank- 
the-baby from Johnny-jump-the-fence? 

Nor do they seem to know anything at all 
about the other really important things of this 
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Figure 3e. Bodoni 














Don José Eugenio de Baviera, nephew of S 
children at their palatial Madrid home. 





Around the World 

im an Easy sone 
From teeming Singapore, w’ 
Hindus purify themselves Ce ~aiieg 
on live coals, to the voluptuous palace 
of the Pasha of Marrakech, Post cor- 
respondents are bringing you these 
unique articles on exciting 
cities. The next, on Malta, Britain's 
Mediterranean Island fortress where 
Saint Paul was once a castaway, will ap- 
pear in our issue for February 12, 1955. 

—The Editors. 











Waiters dress as robbers at the Cave of Luis 
Candelas, named after the Robin Hood of Spain. 


LAUDE pact 
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Young artists copy paintings of the masters at 
the world-renowned Prado Museum in Madrid. 


Padre Chicete shows American girls come 1494 
French cognac from his famous bottle collection. 


Madrid 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


Stores shut down three hours for lunch, to be on time for 


an appointment is bad manners and two A.M. is a normal 


bedtime in Spain’s easygoing capital, where it used to 


be a disgrace to work—and still is not considered genteel. 


Mapnaip. 

HEIR city, Madrilefios carefully explain, 

is really made of whole cloth. Created by 

decree, a mere four centuries ago, it lacks 

the venerable pedigree of Cordova, 
Seville and Toledo. No castellated ramparts gird 
Madrid, there is no gloomy fortress to explore, no 
1000-year-old, Romanesque cathedral where to sit 
and dream. But the still-adolescent capital — whose 
1,700,000 inhabitants make it Spain's largest cit y — 
has its own way of ng for its di 
ummaturity_ 

A clarity of objects and of colors is your first im- 
preasion; you're some 2000 feet above the sea. Sitting 
on Spain's great yellow tableland, whose crumbling 
hills look like huge capsized boats, this is the highest 
capital in Europe. The sky above its domes and 
sharp biack spires is of sheer transparence. The air 
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Curtis 


is dry, and from the purple Sierra closing off the 
northern view comes a brisk, breeze which 
may explain its name, corrupted from the Arab 
mayerit, current of air. But while the winter can be 
harsh, and the long summer much too warm for 

. the saying that Madrid is but “three 
months of winter and nine months of hell” must 
surely be the sly invention of some jealous Barce- 
loman. 

Madrid is news. Considered off the beaten track 
by tourists until recently, r: eas along with 
Franco Spain's , ag one 
of Europe's irresistible ron? Where, back in 
1948, no more than 25,000 Americans checked in, 
some 150,000 Stateside visitors are looking at Ma- 
drid this year. Once here, nobody wants to leave 
again, this is a town of flowers and of fiestas, prices 
are still astonishingly low, the food is wonderful if 
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Figure 3f. 


Bodoni 
or Futura Bold 


(shown ) 














The Perils of 


Rosalin 


By Richard G. Hubler 


She made a Hollywood fortune by playing bossy 


females, then conquered Broadway with sheer 


exuberance: In one role she suffered 1000 bruises. 


cal season, enthusiastic audiences crammed 
the Winter Garden to see a gawkily grace- 
ful actress sing 


I’ the spring of the 1953 New York theatri- 


dance, act, impersonate and 
She was manhandled unmercifully, 
winding up in a conga with a chorus of South 
American naval cadets. Finally she was tossed 
over their heads and marched off horizon- 
tally, seven feet above the floor 

This two-and-one-half-hour exhibition went 
on cight nearly 
months in Wonderful Town, a musical starring 
Rosalind Knight Russell. Her ability to capti- 
vate full houses night after night —during her 
run the show grossed more than $3,500,000 — 
was illumined by the most glowing notices the 
critics could afford. Roz —who is known by 
her full name only on theater marquees —had 
passed forty. Accused at the time of being 
forty-five, she did not deny it. But she per- 


cavort 


times a week for sixteen 


Roz with Ann Cummings, winner of a “most beau- 
tiful legs” contest to promote The Girl Rush. 
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d Russell 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Brisson and their son, Lance. Miss Russell's husband, once dubbed the “Wizard of Roz,” 
has attained fame in his own right as producer of such hit shows as The Pajama Game and Damn Yankees. 


formed her Thespian gymnastics with such 
verve and good humor that audiences came 
away convinced that life after forty may take 
off like a rocket 

Roz left Wonderful Town and her 1004- 
bruise role—‘“there wasn’t a night that I 
couldn't count at least two" —to take over an 
equally exhausting chore in motion pictures. 
With her husband, Frederick Brisson, an ex- 
Hollywood agent and son of the European 
café singer, Cari Brisson, she returned to pro- 
ducing independent movies 

The Russell-Brisson combination, under 
their own banner of Independent Artists, had 
already put out two pictures, The Velvet 
Touch, made in 1947, and Never Wave at a 
WAC, made in 1952. The pair cost $1,811,000 
to make, and so far have grossed over $4,600,- 
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000. Roz crecits this mostly to Brisson, largely 
disregarding her star roles as a murderess in 
one and a society-matron WAC in the second 
“Freddie is the world’s best executive,” she 
says. “‘He always makes notes on everything 
he does.” 

Her estimate of her husband may not be 
far wrong. She abetted him in forming their 
company in 1946, three years after she got 
nearly $250,000 in each of a couple of pic- 
tures, to become the highest-paid actress in 
Hollywood. ‘Freddie said he didn’t want to 
be an agent all his life,”’ she says. A tall, blond 
Dane who came to this country in 19399, 
Brisson had been successful enough, but he 
was apparently determined to prove he was 
not the “Wizard of Roz,” as some columnists 
dubbed him ‘Continued on Page 75) 





Figure 3y. bodoni 














Williamson at his home in South Bend, Ind., with a few of the 
documents he collected to erase the label that almost ruined him. Right 
during World War II he served as a fighter pilot 


They Called Me 
a Security Risk ! 


The author lost raises, promotions, peace of 
mind and ultimately his job because the Gov- 
ernment labeled him a bad bet. Here’s how 


he made the investigators eat their words 


By PORTER B. WILLIAMSON 


~ 
oO 





Rata 


In many ways I am just about as typical an American as 
you'll find anywhere. I was an Indiana farm boy, worked my 
way through the state university waiting on tables, and be- 
came a small-town Hoosier lawyer. | am a Presbyterian, a 
Rotarian and a Republican, an Elk, a Mason and an Amer- 
ican Legionnaire. | have been modestly successful. | made a 
decent living as an attorney, and was twice elected county 
prosecutor. I flew night-fighter planes during World War II 
and attained the rank of major before my left leg was ampu- 
tated because of a bone cancer. | was asked a few years ago 
to become a bank president. I am thirty-nine years old and 
the father of two children. The Williamsons have been in this 
country since the early ‘Continued on Page 88) 
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Figure 3h. Cheltenham Bold 
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R. J. GARVAN CAVANAGH is probably 
\| the only man in the world who goes to the 
movies to look at hats. It is his hope that 
the male star of the film will be shown, as he 
often m, wearing headgear from the unique 
ora nag ge ek Reng neh 
Park Avenue, in the city of New York. Cavanagh's 
is a place where you may buy a felt hat for $100, a 
straw hat for $750, a hat for the protection of s pal- 
sied child, « hat for your African safari or « hat to 
use when fox hunting 
The store is expensive and frankly snobbish. It 
keeps a record of every head to which it styles « 
hat, and of every hat it ever has sold —type, style, 
size, price—along with the customer's tastes and 
preferences. On file at Cavanagh’s are the head con- 


By HENRY LaCOSSITT 





dukes and 
dancers, pk ope the poet and princes of the 
underworld. It has been said that if you name the 
three top men in any phase of American activity at 
least one of them will be a Cavanagh customer 

Is it Bing Crosby? All his hats are from Cava- 
nagh's. In Parw recently, with cameras ready to turn, 
the groaner cabled for hats and received an assort- 
ment by air express. The hat wardrobe from which 
Fred Astaire makes his selection has been assembled 


At his expensive Park Avenue, New York, showroom, Garvan Cavanagh shapes a Tyrolean hat for a eus- 
tomer. Cavanagh's keeps a record of every head to which it styles a hat, and of every hat it has ever sold. 


LP Seats 
eople 


General MacArthur's gaudy cap, Charlie McCarthy’s topper both came from a 
frankly snobbish shop in New York—Cavanagh’s, where people like Bing Crosby, 
Bishop Sheen and the Duke of Windsor get headgear to match their personalities. 


twenty-dollar headpiece as hus fee for nudging the 
dancer into Cavanagh'’s. Mr. Sonnenberg has pros- 
pered greatly since, which is fortunate, because no 
more hats have been given away. His relations with 
Cavanagh illustrate the degree to which life has 
changed for Sonnenberg in twenty-five years. En- 
tranced recently by « certain hatband, and told 
that he couldn't buy just one as an extra, he calmly 
ordered an entire lot of 100. 

Mr. Cavanagh’s enjoyment is immense when such 
people as Cary Grant, Clark Gable, Walter Pidgeon 
or Van Johnson appear in movies wearing his hats, 
but seldom has he been as smitten by « film es he 
was by The Quiet Man, the Irish fable of recent pro- 
duction. Not that Mr. Cavanagh, whose grandsire 
was from County Sligo, liked the picture for senti- 
mental reasons, neither was he particularly beguiled 
by the acting; rather, his admiration was reserved for 
the proper manner in which John Wayne, the star, 
took care of the cap he had bought at Cavanagh’s. 
‘There was a fight in the movie, during which Victor 
McLagien's mighty blows kept jarring the cap from 





only by the pure 
Cavanagh retails for $100. Mr. Tracy 
finally found a hat to their lik- 


yob 
he handed Tracy the hat it seemed new again 
To Tafuri’s dismay, the actor then mauled and 
crushed it until shape and newness were gone. Then 
he went away happy, an expensive bum once more. 
The Cavanagh label has found ite way into the 


the great man her autograph —and did, scratched 
into the visor. They caught it just in time. 

As for the penitentiary, Cavanagh's has been rep- 
resented there by the hats of Mr. Frank Erick- 
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Figure 3i. Liberty 
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& & 
Nine Times 
a 
The Russians 
Bungled By DEMAREE BESS 


A Post editor who spent years in the So- 
viet Union telis why the communists want 
to act “reasonabie” and talk things over. 


‘T master phrasemaker, Winston Churchill, is re- get-together can be more treacherous than those of any golf 
course, and he emerged as doubtful as President Truman was 
i about the advantages of such occasions. The general's doubts 
persisted after he succeeded Mr. Truman as President in 1953 
Winston Churchill, however, felt that British voters had 
cheated him out of Potsdam. After those same voters put him 
back in office six years later he began to talk almost immedi- 
ately about meeting with the top Russians. Having led his coun- 
try through history’s greatest war, he now aspired to terminate 
his fabulous career as a peacemaker. From the day President 
ee ee 
all his powers of p to his A 
such a meeting would be useful. Partly due to Mr. ea 
urging, but mainly because of the universal desire not to over- 
lock any eppesteniiies t» avelll enather weld wer, President 
d two years ago that he did not 
pint tae Nigra otha re 
pa pn a ea Saray 
mere talkfest, a P The R 
pepe Eek man tna ome gaat eta pl 
that they meant business and were ready for more give-and-take 
than they had displayed at Potadam or during any subsequent 
negotiations. 
eerie Sf Hey aha ape rne mt 2 
d, but 

















well aware that he still had a lot to learn about world affairs. So 
the Russian dictator, Joseph Stalin, was far and away the most 
astute and power politician at Potsdam, and he 
played his trump cards for all they were worth. 

The results of Potsdam were so unhappy for the West that 
President Truman vowed he would never again participate in 
euibetatihiy-aah Gubmaaasnaliiaimantaadiien 
tive he never did. It was at Potedam, too, that General Eisen- 
hower, then Supreme Commander of the allied armies, watched . 
his first conference “at the summit.” He saw enough there to fered them a treaty more satisfactory than they or the Western 
convince him that the sand traps and water hazards of such a powers had expected, the first (Continued on Page 83) 
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Figure 3j. Futura Bold 





Suitability of Typefaces for Subject-Matter 
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TABLE | 
Average Appropriateness Score for 100 Typeface/Article Combinations 





Article 


Type 


Face a b c d e 


f 


Average, 


g h i i All Articles 





3.50 
2.93 
2.87 
2.17 
2.13 
2.63 
2.33 
2.53 
3.77 
2.27 


3.90 
2.77 
2.70 
2.33 
2.97 
3.20 
2.10 
2.53 
3.47 
2.70 


4.23 
2.17 
2.33 
2.07 
2.17 
2.50 
2.07 
2.77 
3.30 
2.53 


3.90 
2.47 
2.30 
2.10 
2.50 
3.10 
2.23 
3.17 
2.90 
2.17 


3.70 
2.20 
2.27 
1.93 
2.57 
3.00 
2.70 
3.03 
3.30 
2.70 


WF DHeZrnOoKoO 


3.30 
2.60 
2.73 
2.30 
2.63 
2.73 
2.43 
2.83 
2.53 
2.73 


3.67 
2.63 
2.43 
2.30 
2.17 
3.33 
2.27 
2.97 
3.87 
2.80 


4.47 
3.07 
3.23 
3.13 
2.93 
3.23 
3.37 
3.47 
2.90 
3.13 


4.30 
2.80 
2.67 
2.87 
2.43 
3.27 
2.40 
2.93 
3.97 
3.10 


3.85 
2.69 
2.62 
2.35 
2.49 
3.01 
2.42 
2.88 
3.30 
2.66 





to “Extremely inappropriate,” with nu- 
merical values ranging from one to six. 
The respondent merely looked at an ar- 
ticle and its main title, then selected 
the card statement that best described 
his feelings for the typeface used. 

The numbers beside the statements 
were used as “scores” so that statistical 
analysis of the answers could be carried 
out.’ 

To summarize the interviewing pro- 
cedure: 

1) The respondent is shown a booklet 

containing the opening page of ten 
different articles from the Post, the 
main title of each being printed in 
a different typeface. 
He is asked to rate the appropriate- 
ness of the title print used for each 
article, selecting his response from 
a list of six statements that are grad- 
uated with regard to the degree of 
appropriateness expressed. 

3) The interviewer writes in the res- 


‘One might question whether an more 
than familiarity and legibility of typefaces is be- 
ing tested here. Certainly these, along with aes- 
thetic and other affective properties of the type- 
faces, are components of the “appropriateness” 
concept; if the tests show no variation in a type- 
face’s value with different articles, one would 
conclude these are the only properties being meas- 
ured. In this study, however, we are for 
some evidence of variability due to subject mat- 
ter; if a typeface varies in value with different 
articles, then it is established that 
more than familiarity, legibility, etc., is being 
measured—to wit, “suitability for subject matter,” 
the central question of this investigation. 


pondent’s Print Rating “scores” on 

the ten articles in the questionnaire. 

For control and identification pur- 

poses, sex, age and education of the 
respondent also were recorded. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the average appropri- 
ateness score for each typeface in com- 
bination with each article; the figure 
shown in each cell is the arithmetic 
average for 30 persons. The highest 
possible appropriateness score is 1, 
meaning “Extremely Appropriate;” the 
lowest possible score is 6, meaning “Ex- 
tremely Inappropriate.” 


General Appropriateness: By \ook- 
ing at the “Average, All Articles” col- 
umn, One may draw some conclusions 
as to the general appropriateness or “all- 
purpose value” of each typeface. The 
figures in this column represent the 
combined values over all the articles 
tested. 

Statistical analvsis (Table 2) estab- 
lishes the fact that the various 
faces are significantly different from 
each other in general appropriateness 
for this set of articles. It shows that the 
difference among typefaces is by far 
the most important variable tested, ac- 
counting for 75% of all the variation 
in scores. 


All typefaces tested are listed below 
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TABLE 2 


Latin Square Analysis of Variance 
(All articles, all typefaces) 





Source of 








Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Variation Freedom Squares Square “F” and Probability 

ARTSGLES a5 <..-6 9 118.15 13.13 9.65; prob. under 1% 
GROUPS (kits) .... 9 23.08 2.56 1.88; not sig. at 1% 
TYPEFACES ...... 9 568.89 63.21 46.48; prob. under 1% 
INDIVIDUALS 

(within groups) .. 290 1,101.04 3.80 2.79; prob. under 1% 
RESIDUAL ....... 2,682 3,654.66 1.36 
Fee «oho inks 2,999 5,465.82 





in order of general appropriateness 
value. 


General Appropriateness 


Typeface Value 
F— Bodoni 2.35 (Very approp.) 
T— Futura Bold eo = 
L— Cheltenham Bold 2.49 “ ™ 
Q— Bodoni Open 2.62 (Appropriate) 
J— Caslon Oldstyle = 
Italic 2.66 
K— Bernhard Modern © 
Roman 2.69 
H— Kaufmann Bold 2.88 " 
M— Futura Light 3.01 = 
R— Liberty 3.30 - 
G— Mistral 


3.85 (Inappropriate) 


Appropriateness for Specific Ar- 
ticles. The fact that one typeface is 
better than another in all-purpose value 
does not necessarily mean it is best in 
every specific situation. Just as one 
might call in Paul Dudley White in pre- 
ference to a general practitioner for a 
rare heart ailment, so one might utilize 
an off-beat typeface for an off-beat ar- 
ticle. 

The best example from the present 
study is the Liberty typeface, a some- 
what light and flowery script which is 
very low in all-purpose value, but which 
was the most appropriate typeface for 
article i, “They Put Hats on the Choos- 
iest People.” Liberty was also con- 
sidered quite appropriate for article g, 
“The Perils of Rosalind Russell.” 

Another example is the Kaufmann 
Bold typeface, consistently rather low 


* All articles are reproduced in Figures 3a-3j, 
in the “Most Appropriate Typeface” in each case. 


in appeal except on article b, “Pigskin 
Preview,” where it ranked third in ap- 
propriateness value. 

On the other hand, Futura Bold, 
which consistently ranks high on most 
articles, turns up with a low appropri- 
ateness value for “They Put Hats on the 
Choosiest People.” 

The only consistently unsuitable 
typeface is Mistral which turns up as 
inappropriate for almost all articles. It 
is well to emphasize, however, that 
Mistral might be highly appropriate for 
some articles not represented in this 
study, and this could only be known 
by testing it against other articles. 

Listed in Table 3 are the typefaces 
with extreme values for each article. 
Not listed are the typefaces with middle- 
range values described as “Appropri- 
ate.” Table 4 is a statistical analysis of 
typeface differences for each article 
separately. 

Relative Importance of Typeface, 
Different Articles: The separate analy- 
sis of each article (Tables 3 and 4) is 
useful in determining which articles 
were most susceptible to changes in 
typeface. Where variability among 
typefaces is high, the editor needs to 
be more careful in selecting a typeface 
than when the variability is low. Table 
5 lists the articles in order of “Import- 
ance of Typeface;” the higher the per- 
centage figure shown, the more crucial 
is the choice of the appropriate type- 
face for that article. 














Suitability of Typefaces for Subject-Matter 


While one should be cautious in at- 
tempting to generalize from so few 
cases, it does appear that the kind of 
article for which typeface is most im- 
portant involves some kind of conflict 
or tension; the three most crucial ar- 
ticles, for example, deal with “prob- 
lem,” “kill” and “risk.” The kind of 
article for which typeface is of lesser 
importance appears to be the light “en- 
tertaining” piece; for example, “Ma- 
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drid,” “They Put Hats on the Choosiest 
People,” “The Perils of Rosalind Rus- 
sell.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A nationwide sample of Saturday 
Evening Post readers was questioned 
to determine if typeface preference is a 
function of the editorial subject-matter 
with which it appears. Ten different 
typefaces were tested in the main title 


TABLE 3 


Typefaces Considered Extremely Suitable or Unsuitable 
for the Articles Tested* 





Article 


“Very Appropriate” “Inappropriate” 





a. “TURNED LOOSE TO KILL” 


b. “PIGSKIN PREVIEW” 


c. “UNCLE SAM’S PROBLEM 
CHILD” 


d. “ARE PATIENTS HUMAN 
BEINGS?” 


e. “WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 
MAGIC OF CHILDHOOD?” 


f. “MADRID” 


g- “THE PERILS OF ROSALIND 
RUSSELL” 


h. “THEY CALLED MEA 
SECURITY RISK” 


ii “THEY PUT HATS ON THE 
CHOOSIEST PEOPLE” 


“NINE TIMES THE RUSSIANS 
BUNGLED” 


Cheltenham Bold 
Bodoni 

Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
Futura Bold 


Futura Bold 
Bodoni 


Bodoni 

Futura Bold 

Bernhard Modern Roman 
Cheltenham Bold 

Bodoni Open 


Bodoni 

Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
Futura Bold 

Bodoni Open 

Bernhard Modern Roman 


Bodoni 
Bernhard Modern Roman 
Bodoni Open 


Bodoni 
Futura Bold 
Cheltenham Bold 


Bodoni 
Futura Bold 


Cheltenham Bold 
Futura Bold 
Bodoni 

Bodoni Open 


None 


Mistral 
Liberty 


Mistral 


Mistral 


Mistral 


Mistral 


Mistral 


None 


Mistral 
Liberty 


Mistral 


Futura Bold 


Liberty 
Cheltenham Bold 


Mistral 


*Information in this table is abstracted from Table 1. 
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TABLE 4 


Analysis of Variance for Individual Articles 
(One-Way ANDVA, Typefaces) 



































Source of Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Article Variation Freedom Squares Square F* 
a Typeface Fecguceeecceee es 9 84.55 9.39 7.11 
Sete Ses Fo. STS 290 382.80 1.32 
Tete GU. VU. SGI. EGS 299 467.35 
b Typenes 2... cco cccccces 9 77.94 8.66 6.61 
BEE 6.045 644.0444.4005maee 290 380.73 1.31 
pO CT Bee re = 299 458.67 
c Typeteee 2. ccsscccccceces 9 126.42 14.05 12.01 
GN c= tanassiesee ream © 290 340.73 1.17 
EEE.» «cn beeen been 299 467.15 
d Typeface oe eiokews cae 9 89.15 9.91 6.16 
SY 6 tie Eh hese op taieh 290 467.77 1.61 
nn” ws < cake © dideiis shuain ite 299 556.92 
e Typeface ...0.00s esl. 9 77.65 8.63 5.14 
DEE Kkicedansenscebeeees 290 486.07 1.68 
ME. 66s cabhccsos oman 299 563.72 
f Typeliace: <siciiuies cb eesw ents 9 48.82 5.42 3.52 
BeTOr oo. shied -angeaows 290 447.93 1.54 
Tetel ....ces- ahha 299 496.75 
g Typpetaee inn 0:02 ance 9-9-0.0-9 9 19.55 2.17 1.74 
ME -cidin anc cilnen adeno 290 361.37 1.25 
PE 4 ss bh ce Kt ine omnes 299 380.92 
h Typeface nehethech ass mae 9 98.41 10.93 7.86 
ME bac ctéeceence crete 290 403.23 1.39 
Pees. UPS T ee 299 501.64 
i Typetace ...cccccvciseweet 9 54.19 6.02 3.33 
EPO once han RRR o ews 290 526.00 1.81 
BOONE acces bind tmeateeste«ed 299 580.19 
j OO en 9 105.20 11.69 4.41 
PT At ocateekamhbae on « @ 290 769.20 2.65 
Fete 6. dss Ce 299 874.40 
“An F-value (variance ratio) of 2.41 or higher indicates significance at the 1 per cent level—i.e., the 
differences among typefaces are too to be due to chance. The difference among typefaces is 
significant for all articles except g, Perils of Rosalind Russell.” 





of 10 different magazine articles, utiliz- ferent contexts. The hypothesis of type- 
ing a Latin Square design. face “appropriateness” as a quality that 


It was found that respondents could varies with magazine articles on differ- 
make significant discriminations with ent topics was established at a highly 
regard to a typeface’s suitability in dif- significant level. Some typefaces ap- 











Suitability of Typefaces for Subject-Matter 


peared to be significantly high in gen- 
eral appropriateness or “all-purpose” 
value; other typefaces ranked low in 
all-purpose value but were relatively 
high with specific articles. 

It is obvious that something more 
than familiarity and legibility is being 
measured, otherwise a typeface’s value 
would not change significantly from 
article to article. 

By the same token, the selection of 
a “correct” typeface appears to make 
more difference with certain kinds of 
content than with others; this was es- 
tablished in the greater variability of 
appropriateness scores among typefaces 
when tested on individual articles. One 
promising hypothesis for further test 
is that the choice of a typeface is more 
important in articles involving conflict 
or tension, less important in light en- 
tertaining pieces. 

One should be wary of generalizing 
from these scanty data. However, there 
is some evidence in support of hypoth- 
eses for further testing, relating kinds 
of articles to most appropriate type- 
faces. (See Table 6.) 

The article classifications used are, 
of course, arbitrary and therefore sub- 
ject to improvement; however, they fol- 
low the same pattern as most subject- 
matter classifications in content analy- 
sis. 
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TABLE 5 
Articles by Importance of Typeface 
Importance of 
Article Typeface* 
c — Uncle Sam’s Problem Child. .92% 
a —Turned Loose to Kill........ 88 
h — They Called Me a Security 
BE Ko os vues buat e cece pes 88 
b — Pigskin Preview ............ 87 


d —Are Patients Human Beings?. .86 
e — What Happened to the Magic 


of Childhood? ........... 83 
j — Nine Times the Russians 

Bungied .....cccccccveves 81 
€ me RETR, . 0. i eoowrereees nts 78 
i — They Put Hats on the 

Choosiest People ......... 77 
g — The Perils of Rosalind 

PEND. civ > aie sway t vclneenn 63 


*The percentages shown represent the - 
tion of the total variance (in app 
scores for an article) which was accounted for by 
differences in the typefaces, as determined by 
analysis of variance in Table 4. 





Other hypotheses which 
themselves are these: 


The arty, offbeat typeface (e.g., Mis- 
tral) is not suitable for articles of the 
kind represented in this study. 

A finelined, decorative, cursive type- 
face (e.g., Liberty) is most suitable for 
“celebrity profile” articles, least suitable 
for articles connoting dissension, vio- 
lence or conflict. 


suggest 


TABLE 6 
Most Appropriate Typefaces for Kinds of Articles 





For this kind of article . . . 


The most appropriate typeface among 
those tested is... 





Crime 

Sports 

Government 

Communism and Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Places 

Medicine 

Children 

Celebrities 

Fashions 


Cheltenham Bold 

Futura Bold 

Futura Bold and Bodoni 

Futura Bold and Cheltenham Bold 
Futura Bold and Bodoni 

Bodoni 

Bodoni 

Bodoni 

Liberty 
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Simple and familiar designs (e.g., Bo- 
doni and Cheltenham Bold) can be 
counted on as being quite suitable for 
almost any kind of article. 

The standard disclaimer should be 
made in closing: One should be ex- 
tremely cautious in generalizing beyond 
this audience (Saturday Evening Post 
readers), beyond this kind of content 
(magazine articles), beyond these 10 
typefaces, and beyond the specific sub- 
ject-matter of these articles. And it must 
be remembered that the typeface was 
varied only in the main title of these 
articles. 

Left unanswered is the question: 
Does the suitability of a typeface make 
any practical difference with regard to 
readership of an article? Some data are 
on hand which might throw light on 
this larger problem. 
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“As much work goes into research for a good magazine article as goes 
into an M.A. thesis. Often an article requires as much work as a doctoral 
dissertation. I have seen as many as 115 pages of double-spaced typewritten 
notes for an article that ended up as five pages in The Digest. J have seen 
manuscripts of 60 pages designed for an eight- or nine-page article. 

“The length is not the thing to brag about; the thoroughness is. The be- 
ginner, untrained in the arts and joys of what we call research, hasn’t the 
faintest conception of the amount of digging that goes into magazine 
writing. ... 

“The amateur is too accommodating, too eager to please the editor. As a 
consequence, he often appears to lack conviction and follow-through. He 
often lacks resourcefulness in his pertinacity and takes ‘no’ for an answer on 
a subject that, with persistence, he might get across. 1 have known writers 
who tried for a full five years to get the proper approach to a subject and 
finally succeeded. The most important moral of this is that you must write 
about what really interests you.”—-CHARLES W. FERGUSON, senior editor of 
the Reader’s Digest, at the University of Michigan, March 18, 1958. 














Weekly Newspapers Again 
Facing Challenge To Move 


BY JOHN CAMERON SIM 


Pioneer printer-editors a century ago followed the population 
westward. Now their successors must ponder the problems of 
“interurbia.” Should they move while they can? The author, a 
rural weekly newspaper publisher himself, is an assistant profes- 
sor of journalism at University of Minnesota. 





W> ONE OF THE MYTHS WHICH GREW 
out of the settlement cf the American 
West pictured the pioneer editor estab- 
lishing his little newspaper with a hand 
press and a “shirt-tail full of type.” * 
It is more than doubtful that the pic- 
ture ever had any validity. Certainly no 
comparable situation could exist in this 


era of high costs. The only relationship 
between the shirt and the newspaper to- 
day is that it is quite possible to lose 
the former with the latter. 

Yet there is a parallel between the 


editor-printer-publisher of the 1850s 
who felt impelled by economic, political 
or other reasons to move his equipment 
to a frontier settlement, and his succes- 
sor of a century later who finds him- 
self directly affected by another popu- 
lation shift which is having equally sig- 
nificant economic consequences. At first 
glance the parallel seems unclear. For 
although earlier theories about the fron- 
tier and its effect on American eco- 
nomic development are now seriously 
questioned by scholars,” it is true that 
the spread of settlement spurred by the 


1Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism 
(New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 282. 

?Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land, The Ameri- 
can West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950), p. 205. 


Homestead Act encouraged an increase 
in the number of newspapers, while to- 
day there is a steady decrease. But it 
is possible to note a parallel in terms of 
following population even though the 
forces move in opposite directions. 
There’s no more frontier now; the tide 
sweeps back to the cities. The question 
is whether the small-village newspaper 
is to be left beached or will move into 
deeper waters. 

If predictions of population experts 
about the shift away from the rural 
areas are borne out, the slow down- 
ward trend in the number of weekly 
newspapers can be expected to con- 
tinue. The 1950 federal census classed 
59% of the population of the United 
States as urban. Some sections of the 
country had higher proportions of rural 
population than others, of course; in 
the West North Central states, for in- 
stance, the percentages were even.* The 
1960 census is expected to show, in 
addition to a sizeable increase in total 
U. S. population, an even greater shift 
to the cities. Thus the metropolitan 
“complexes” will become steadily more 


* Edwin H. Lewis, “The Changing Patterns of 
Marketing” in Minnesota’s Tomorrow, a report 
of Social Science Research Center, University of 
Minnesota, 1956, p. 70. 
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complex; they will take new forms in 
response to heavier traffic pressures. 

“Those who make it their business 
to chart the nation’s growth say that the 
U. S. is to become a nation of strip 
cities,” says an article in U. S. News & 
World Report. “Outside these strips, the 
wide open spaces of today will remain 
largely unchanged . . . the key to this 
new pattern is the 50-billion-dollar pro- 
gram for national highway construction, 
just now getting under way.” * 

Historically, weekly newspaper de- 
velopment followed first along the 
watercourses of the continent’s great 
interior, then along the new railroad 
routes. As little villages sprang up or 
were developed by promoters, publish- 
ers came in or were invited in to give 
the hopeful communities newspaper 
voices of their own.5 Now population 
is following the super highways in the 
same way it did with the railroads but 
with one fundamental difference—rail- 
road stations were definite stopping 
points. Villages along a railroad were 
separated by a significant distance—as 
far apart as farmers’ travel problems 
permitted—because a train couldn’t be 
stopping every mile or so. A car or 
truck follows no such rigid schedule; 
it can and does stop anywhere along a 
highway. Thus the strip cities develop. 
Driving through today’s suburbs the 
casual motorist usually cannot tell 
where one town ends and another 
begins. 


> WHAT DOES THIS MEAN FOR THE 
weekly newspaper? It means that many 
publishers will have to consider serious- 
ly the need for emulating the pioneer 
and moving where the population goes, 


“_ S. News & World Report, April 5, 1957, 
p.. 27. 
* James Melvin Lee, History of American Jour- 


a (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1923), pp. 230- 
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to a new community which needs and 
desires its own newspaper. 

An analysis of newspaper mortality 
in Minnesota (to take one midwestern 
state as an example) for the period of 
1946 through 1956 shows that of 74 
papers suspended, 27 were published in 
villages which had 500 or less popula- 
tion in the 1950 census. Another 17 
were published in villages of 500 to 
1,000 population. The others were com- 
petitors merged or killed off in what 
were formerly two-newspaper towns, 
were weeklies owned by and discon- 
tinued by dailies, or were experimental 
publications which failed to last. 

Naturally, the 74 papers which sus- 
pended did not represent that much of 
a net loss to the Minnesota field. Dur- 
ing the period studied, 36 previously- 
suspended newspapers were revived,* 
and 10 new papers were founded, leav- 
ing a net loss for the period from Jan- 
uary 1946 through December 1956 of 
28 newspapers. 

In the period before the years cov- 
ered by this study the mortality rate 
caused by World War II was much 
higher." A Minnesota daily comment- 
ing in March 1946 on the demise of 
one of the state’s oldest weeklies, re- 
ported “that makes the 58th weekly 
newspaper in Minnesota to give up 
since Jan. 1, 1942.” Similarly there was 
a high mortality during the period of 
the Korean War, with 20 suspending in 
1951-52, although five of these had 
been revived by 1954. It is notable, 
however, that out of the 36 revivals 
only eight were in villages of less than 
500 and three others in towns of less 
than 1,000. 


* Virtually all these revivals were of newspa- 
pers suspended under a wartime emergency act 
during the years 1942-45. 


ee a in 
Minnesota,” a study comp in May 1946. It 
showed a net decrease in papers in the state of 


60 for the period 1940-45. 
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Prof. Lowry Nelson, rural sociolo- 
gist at the University of Minnesota, cit- 
ing a recent population study,® said that 
villages with 400 or less population 
which are farther than 10 miles from 
the larger centers are “in trouble.” 
Communities within the 10-mile radius 
are likely to continue to increase in 
population but tend to become for the 
most part residential areas or “satellite 
towns.” 


Obviously, it is a rather dismal pros- 
pect for a weekly newspaper if the com- 
munity in which it is published is be- 
coming a “residential area.” The circu- 
lation potential is somewhat improved, 
but the newspaper really depends on 
number and variety of potential adver- 
tisers, and if the number of retail en- 
terprises in a village dwindles, the ad- 
vertising potential for the newspaper 
perforce withers too. 


The really significant thing about the 
population change is that so many 
papers are still published in small vil- 
lages—a number which may be quite 
surprising to those not intimately ac- 
quainted with the rural field. Minne- 
sota, with 362 hometown newspapers 
as of December 1956, had 56 weeklies 
published in villages with 500 or less 
population (1950 census). This is fairly 
typical of states with comparatively 
small populations spread over large land 
areas.® Nebraska, for instance, with 261 
rural newspapers, reported 60 published 
in villages of 500 or less; Kansas with 
309 weeklies and semi-weeklies re- 
ported 48; Iowa had 40 ir the “under 
500” class, North Dakota 21 (out of 
a total of 109 weeklies) and Michigan 
22. Illinois had 48 but its percentage is 


* Edward Hassinger, “Factors Associated With 
Population Changes in Agricultural Trade Cen- 
ters of Southern Minnesota” 
versity of Minnesota, June 1956). 


* Except Texas, where the figure is only 11 out 
of 554 papers. 
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low because of its huge total of 656 
weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies. 
On the other hand, Alabama may be 
fairly representative of the older states, 
not a single village under 500 being 
represented by one of its 125 weeklies.*° 

If these villages are in trouble, as the 
sociologist suggests, then certainly the 
newspapers published in them are in 
worse trouble. Actually, the communi- 
ties are more likely to lose retail enter- 
prises than population, since persons 
with ties to a “home town” may prefer, 
under modern conditions, to commute 
long distances to jobs rather than move. 
Then they have a tendency to buy 
where they work and the consequent 
loss of business is keenly felt by the 
village retailer. Along with the pre- 
dicted development of strip cities the 
population analyst noted that “many 
little towns outside the path of the strip 
developments face the prospect of dry- 
ing up. Some small cities probably will 
lose population or hold about steady. 
The downward trend in the nation’s 
farm population indicates that many ru- 
ral areas will have fewer inhabitants per 
square mile.” 

He adds that the J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising agency, after an inten- 
sive study of future markets, estimates 
that by 1975 the strip cities will hold 
60% of the people living in the United 
States and they will account for 70% 
of the nation’s retail sales.** 


> THUS WE COME BACK TO THE PROPO- 
sition that many present-day small vil- 
lage newspapers should emulate the 
pioneers and move tc new fields while 
still financially able to do so. They have 
much more to move today than a hand 
press and a couple of cases of type, of 


% All 


figures are from the N. W. Ayer News- 
paper Directory, 1957 edition. 


U.S. News & World Report, April 5, 1957, 
p- 30. 
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course, but it is equally true that the 
facilities for moving are much superior 
to the flatboat, ox-cart or covered 
wagon. New buildings cost money to 
buy or rent, but they are easier to ar- 
range for than building a shack in a 
raw frontier town. 


Any new newspapers being founded 
today are almost invariably located in 
new towns growing up as the result of 
some large technical or industrial de- 
velopment, or they are in metropolitan 
neighborhoods and suburbs. A sizeable 
(and somewhat risky) investment is in- 
volved in starting from scratch with 
new printing equipment and a new staff. 
Therefore, it would seem that a pub- 
lisher who is already operating in some 
village which definitely appears to be 
withering would be in a better position 
to move his operation to a suburb than 
anyone else would be to organize an 
entirely new operation. 


Unless the suburb already has a 
weekly, there is no particular reason to 
be fearful of competition. Metropolitan 
dailies may cover the area, but they do 
not usually serve it. As Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, remarked: 


Nobody has found the answer (among 
dailies) to suburbanization. Papers are 
meeting it different ways, some of them 
with split editions, some with more ex- 
tended coverage of the suburbs in their 
city editions. So far it’s a big city prob- 
lem. Suburban newspapers in the ten 
largest areas of the country gained a 
half million circulation in the last five 
years, largely at the expense of metro- 
politan newspapers . . . people are still 
more interested in schools, sewers, local 
tax rates, juvenile delinquency and other 
community problems than in Formosa.12 


Of course, there may be drawbacks 
to 2 proposal to move an old plant. 


™ Address at First Annual Ohio Press Institute, 
Feb. 15, 1955. 
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Writing on the subject of automation, 
Paul Einzig warns that it is frequently 
more feasible to start all over again 
than to try to modernize an out-moded 
plant. “It is a mistake to imagine that 
all that is needed is to add some auto- 
matic contraption to the existing system 
. . . the entire process has to be re- 
planned.” ** This is a warning which has 
particular validity for newspaper opera- 
tion, where there is a seemingly strong 
tendency to cling to out-moded equip- 
ment and methods. 


Or it may be more practical, as some 
have suggested, for several small news- 
papers in neighboring villages to merge 
their mechanical equipment but retain 
their editorial identities. Modern facili- 
ties in transportation and communica- 
tion should make such centralized plants 
feasible, and some examples in the daily 
field indicate that the financial arrange- 
ments can be worked out. In this way 
those villages which are going to sur- 
vive only on a marginal basis may still 
have their own newspapers. 


The opportunities for community 
newspapers are not being sharply di- 
minished by this shift of population; 
they are merely altered. Whether in sub- 
urb or strip, the concept of neighbor- 
hood is not forgotten, and where there 
is a feeling of what a leading women’s 
magazine calls “togetherness” there is a 
place for a weekly newspaper. The gar- 
dener often finds it distasteful work to 
uproot and replant shrubs, but he knows 
it is necessary if the plants are to re- 
main vigorous. It is a saddening thought 
to suggest that a publisher should move 
from a village which his newspaper may 
have served for a half century or more, 
but better a transplanted newspaper 
than a dead one. 


* Paul Einzig, The Ec ic Ci 
Automation (London, 1956), p. 23. 














News-Reading Behavior 
And Social Adjustment 


BY MARY ALICE TURNER* 


In a study seeking to discover possible relationships between an 
individual's tension and adjustment in social roles and his news- 
paper reading, the author found six distinct reading types instead 
of the two general types expected. The work was done while she 
was an instructor in agricultural journalism at Wisconsin. 





W READERSHIP STUDIES HAVE PROVIDED 
a great deal of information about the 
total reading audience for newspapers 
and magazines. When data are reported 
for men and women separately, as they 
usually are, the readership study gives 
additional insights into who reads what. 


Despite this advance, the question of 
why a given individual reads what he 
does continues to be a problem for 
journalism researchers. The variable of 
sex is an easy one to build into a read- 
ership study, but other variables, in- 
cluding characteristics of social adjust- 
ment, might provide an even more 
meaningful approach to the problem of 
reader interest and behavior. 


Individual newspaper reading may 
serve at least four functions. A person 
may read: 


1) To satisfy some purely personal 
interest or motive. This may be positive, 
as in occupational interest or intellectual 
curiosity, or negative, as in escapist 
reading. 

2) To obtain help in adjustment in 
social roles by obtaining clues to be- 


*This article is taken from a master’s thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin. The author wishes to 
thank Prof. Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. for his help 
in carrying out and reporting the study. 


havior which he believes will help him 
fill the roles he perceives himself as 
playing. 

3) To get background for socializa- 
tion in conversation. 

4) To perform an action he con- 
siders to be a “role behavior” for him 
—as when reading is done because a 
person feels it is expected of him. 

The latter three functions are of spe- 
cial interest because they have so sel- 
dom been directly stated in analyses of 
newspaper reading. 

They have, of course, had extensive 
study within the broader framework of 
social psychology. Newcomb points out 
that successful adjustment in roles de- 
pends on an ability to predict the re- 
sponses of others toward oneself as an 
occupant of a certain position in so- 
ciety. Maladjustment, or inability to 
predict, will lead to tension. The person 
with such tension seeking more ade- 
quate adjustment in his social roles, 
may spend considerable time thinking 
of himself. According to Piaget, such 
egocentrism reveals itself in speech.? 


1Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1950), pp. 318, 323, 
330. 


* Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy and 
Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social Psy- 
chology (New York: Harper, 1937), p. 582. 
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The child is content to talk to himself. 
With maturity, speech becomes more 
speech to initiate and maintain social 
contacts, considering the audience and 
its response to his speech. But whether 
news-reading, as another form of com- 
munication, will reflect egocentrism and 
socialization in a similar way is still a 
matter for speculation. 

Communication seems both to lead 
to and result from social adjustment. 
An individual communicates to learn 
role behaviors, and the taking of a role 
provides a frame of reference for fur- 
ther communication. 

In family, occupational, and some 
community roles, oral communication 
(conversation) seems to give immediate 
information and interaction. This com- 
munication may be instrumental in ad- 
justing to these roles, or it may serve 
as a means of social interaction within 
established roles. 

The newspaper and other media pre- 
sumably contain material less directly 
related to personal life. This material 
might satisfy intellectual curiosity or 
provide background information for so- 
cial conversation, but it might be hy- 
pothesized that the well-adjusted per- 
son would have little time or inclination 
to turn to mass media for information 
immediately related to role adjustment 
in his personal life. 

The aim of the present study was to 
test certain hypotheses as to differences 
in reading interest and behavior based 
on differences in social adjustment. It 
seemed apparent, to begin with, that 
reading interests would differ for per- 
sons whose social adjustment was 
marked by tension or uneasiness and 
those for whom social adjustment in- 
volved no apparent tension. It also 
seemed probable that individuals show- 
ing evidence of tension could be crude- 
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ly divided into those who face their 
problems realistically and those whose 
approach is unrealistic. 

Subjects in the present study were 
persons who previously (in April 1954) 
had been interviewed in a readership 
study of a morning newspaper in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. This record provided 
an inventory of their reading interest 
on a particular day; interviews made 
with the same persons in March and 
April 1955 gave a rough measurement 
of the respondents’ roles and tensions. 
The technique used in this second inter- 
view was to ask respondents to describe 
conversation in which they had partici- 
pated between dinner time the previous 
day and the time of the interview 
(sometime between 2 p.m. and 9 p.m.). 

Primary hypotheses of the present 
study were: 

1) That persons whose social adjust- 
ment is marked by tension will read less 
and will select material that provides a 


high degree of ego involvement. 

2) That persons whose social adjust- 
ment is marked by little tension will 
read more and will devote more of their 
reading time to material with low ego 
involvement.® 


CONVERSATION AND NEWS-READING 
COMPARED 
Subject matter of conversation and 
news-reading was broken down into 
four broad categories: family matters, 


’ Herbert Kay’s article, 
standing of News-R 
ISM QUARTERLY, 31:15-32 (Winter 1954), 
vided a basis for these ideas. He considered the 


“Toward an Under- 
Behavior,” in JouRNAL- 


ety will tend to avoid such instrumental material 
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business matters, community affairs and 
national and world affairs. The first two 
are primarily matters of a personally- 
involving nature; the latter two deal 
with less personal realms. Most conver- 
sation related to family and business 
matters, while the greatest proportion 
of news-reading related to the commun- 
ity and to national and world affairs— 
matters of lower personal involvement. 

Many, though probably not all, of 
the roles taken by an individual are in- 
dicated in a day’s conversation. Read- 
ing directly related to a person’s roles 
was assumed to be of egocentric inter- 
est as opposed to intellectual interest 
for the respondent involved. Conversa- 
tion about an individual's social roles 
was considered egocentric rather than 
social. 


An attempt was made to judge the 
level of personal tension shown by re- 
spondents in conversation. Some per- 
sons expressed concern directly in their 
conversation, mentioning illness, money 
and work problems, worry over chil- 
dren’s behavior, and, in one instance, 
concern over the world situation. Some 
persons indicated concern by bringing 
a subject up repeatedly, seemingly with 
little regard for the audience. On a 
basis of this subjective analysis, tension 
over personal problems was considered 
in relation to the amount and type of 
reading done by the individual. 


Only 34 persons were interviewed in 
the present study, and the definition of 
tension used was not a rigorous one. 
Even so, the evidence was clear that a 
description of reading behavior based 
on the two hypotheses given above is 
far too simple to fit the facts. Cross 
analysis of reading and conversation re- 
vealed emong the 34 respondents six 
distinct types of reading behavior (see 
Chart 1). 


The attempt made here is to describe, 
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but not measure, a concept. It is sug- 
gested that problems of adjustment in 
social roles create tension that influ- 
ences communication behavior in the 
ways outlined. Establishing a test for 
such tension and measuring its actual in- 
fluence are problems for further study. 

The important point is that there 
were persons both with extensive and 
with limited newspaper reading inter- 
ests in each tension-attitude classifica- 
tion. 


NEWS-READING TYPES 

Examples of the news-reading types 
may serve to clarify the categories out- 
lined in Chart 1. 


1A. (Tension high, responses to ten- 
sion realistic, reading limited): The dis- 
turbed person who faces problems real- 
istically apparently reads “instrumental” 
material in the newspaper to further 
adjustment in social roles. An example 
might be the housewife and mother who 
reads child advice columns, recipes and 
household hints. Total newspaper read- 
ing is low, perhaps because such per- 
sonal information can be gathered 
through conversation in direct social 
contact and because what the news- 
paper provides may seem less directly 


applicable to personal social adjust- 
ments. 


1B. (Tension high, response realistic, 
reading broad): A realistic approach to 
problems apparently leads to higher 
readership for persons who feel that 
news-reading contributes directly to 
their adjustment in social roles. For 
persons in journalistic professions, news- 
reading might be a role behavior in it- 
self. Such a reading pattern was seen in 
the case of a salesman, who showed 
tension in his social roles and a desire 
to do well. Although his reading did 
not appear to be a role behavior in his 
family or occupational roles, he appar- 
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CHART | 





Reading Behavior 


1A. Reads little. Reads mostly 
personally-involving _instru- 
mental material. Reads little 
on community, national and 
world affairs. 

1B. Reads widely. Uses reading 
as a role behavior. 





Social 
Adjustment 


Tension 


Attitude 


Faces 
problems 
realistic- 
ally. 


Conversation 


Egocentric in con- 
versation. Talks 
about himself and 
his problems. Uses 
social interaction 
to aid adjustment. 





2A. Reads little. Finds escape 
from problems elsewhere. 

2B. Reads widely. Escapist in 
reading; reads about distant 
events that don’t concern him 
directly. Highly vocal in crit- 
icism of figures in the news. 





Tension 


Egocentric in con- 
versation. Talks 
more for personal 
satisfaction than to 
promote social in- 
teraction. Fails to 
consider audience.* 








3A. Reads little. Appears to 
find sufficient gratification in 
other activities; has little 
time left for reading. 

3B. Reads widely. Reads mater- 
ial of general interest for 
conversational background, 
to satisfy intellectual curios- 
ity, for enjoyment, to pass the 
time. 








Lack of 
Tension 





Faces 
problems 
realistic- 
ally. 


Social in  conver- 
sation, talking to 
promote social in- 
teraction. Relating 
conversation to au- 
dience. 














*Failure to consider the audience seems to be related to a higher degree of ego-involvement in a 
study reported by Claire Zimmerman and Raymond Bauer, “The Effect of an Audience upon What Is 
Remembered,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 20:238-48 (Spring 1956). Students at teachers’ college 
seemed to give less consideration to the audience than did a group of journalism students in preparing 


a talk on raising teachers’ salaries, according to Zimmerman and Bauer. They su; 


that experi- 


ences are already structured by the time a person comes to talk about them and that the audience will 


influence what is remembered and communicated. 


ently recognized an “informed citizen” 
role which his news-reading supported. 

2A. (Tension high, responses unreal- 
istic, reading limited): Apparent high 
tension and low readership went to- 
gether in the case of a housewife who 
nagged at her son almost continually 
and at the same time was almost com- 
pulsively active in cub scout work and 
bird and garden societies. Most of her 
limited reading was egocentric. 

2B. (Tension high, responses unreal- 
istic, reading broad) : Some persons may 
find escape from tensions in news-read- 
ing, leading to higher readership. Herta 


Herzog suggested emotional release and 
an opportunity for wishful thinking as 
two types of gratification in a study of 
daytime serial listening.* Such listening 
may permit persons to laugh or cry or 
to compensate for failures by identify- 
ing themselves with the success pattern 
of serials. 

Perhaps some persons perceive news- 
reading more in terms of wish fulfill- 
ment than reality. Reading of distant 


“Herta Herzog, “Motivations and Gratifications 
of Daily Serial Listeners,” in Wilbur Schramm, 
ed., The Process and Effects of Mass Communi- 
cation (Urbana: University of [Illinois Press, 
1954), pp. 50-55. 
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events may provide escape from per- 
sonal worries. Concern may be pro- 
jected onto affairs that do not directly 
affect the reader in order to submerge 
personal problems that are too disturb- 
ing to think of. 

One housewife read egocentrically 
and showed tension in conversation. Her 
life consisted of working days and car- 
ing for her two children while her hus- 
band worked nights. She had little time 
for active participation in community 
affairs. She read more sports and com- 
munity items than the average, perhaps 
finding some escape in them. 

Another housewife showed tension in 
conversation. Much of her reading was 
egocentric and she read much more 
than the average. She read about poli- 
tics and world affairs, and seemed to 
project tension into these distant realms 
by taking a very critical attitude to- 
ward the current administration and its 
foreign policy. 

3A. (Tension low, limited reading) : 
The individual who is satisfied in his 
personal adjustment may read little in 
the newspaper if he finds enough to in- 
terest him in other areas. A meat cutter 
read very little, although his reading 
was not egocentric nor did his conversa- 
tion reflect tension. He seemed to take 
an active interest in his work and sev- 
eral other things (tropical fish, ice fish- 
ing, cars, spectator sports, outboard 
motors). He read sports items that sup- 
plied background for his outside in- 
terests. 


3B. (Tension low, wide reading): 
The person who is well adjusted in his 
social roles may read widely to gain in- 
formation for general conversation, thus 
furthering social interaction. Wide read- 
ing might also satisfy an intellectual 
curiosity for the person who is free 
from personal worries. A medical librar- 
ian read much more than average with 
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a high proportion of entertainment ma- 
terial. She finished reading 61 of 66 
items that she started, indicating that 
she liked to get details. Yet little of her 
reading related directly to her social 
roles, nor did she use it in conversation 
to further social interaction. Perhaps 
reading presented a purely intellectual 
problem for her creating and satisfying 
a personal need or interest.® 
SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover possible relationships between an 
individual’s tension and adjustment in 
social roles and his newspaper reading. 
It is based on two sets of interviews, 
a year apart, with 34 Madison residents. 
In the second interview, respondents 
were asked to recall subject matter of 
conversation of the previous day as an 
indicator of interests, social roles and 
tension. 

Conversation was dominated by the 
more personally-involving concerns of 
family and business matters. Reading 
covered a wider field including com- 
munity, national and world affairs. 

Tension in social adjustment and the 
individual’s attitude toward it seem to 
influence reading behavior. But instead 
of the two general reading patterns hy- 
pothesized, six reading types emerged: 

1A: The person with higher tension 
and a realistic approach to his problems 
who reads little, preferring to seek solu- 
tions to difficulties in direct personal 
contact through conversation. 


5 Bernard Berelson (“What ‘Missing the News- 
paper’ Means,”” Communications Research, 1948- 
1949, eds. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stan- 
ton (New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 111-29, has 
suggested that reading itself, regardless of con- 
tent, may be a pleasurable and strongly moti- 
vated activity. Perhaps the medical librarian 
found such satisfaction in her reading. Berelson 
said that being “well read” has prestige value. 
Some may even consider it immoral to waste 
time. Reading helps to pass time and relieve 
boredom. The librarian in this study did seem to 
read more books and magazines than the average 
respondent, indicating possible gratification from 
the reading process itself. 
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1B: The person with higher tension 
and a realistic approach to his prob- 
lems who reads widely, using reading 
as either an actual role behavior or a 
source of practical help in social ad- 
justment. 

2A: The person with higher tension 
who faces his problems unrealistically 
but reads little, apparently finding out- 
lets for or escape from his emotional 
tensions in other sources. 

2B: The person with higher tension 
who faces his problems unrealistically 
and finds escape in wider reading. He 
may identify with prominent persons, 
or may find an outlet for tension by an 
over-critical attitude toward persons in 
the news. 

3A: The person with lower tension 
and a realistic approach to his problems 
who reads little, apparently finding suf- 
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ficient satisfaction in other activities. 
3B: The person with lower tension 
and a realistic approach to his problems 
who reads widely, apparently satisfying 
an intellectual curiosity or providing 
himself with background information 
for social interaction in conversation. 
The question that remains is, of 
course, the fundamental one: why some 
people turn to reading while others, for 
apparently similar reasons, turn to dif- 
ferent behavior. In these cases, even 
though reading interests could clearly 
be related to social adjustment, persons 
in similar tension-attitude classificatons 
of social adjustment demonstrated dif- 
fering reading patterns. Further study 
and a greater refinement of news-reader 
categories should lead to better predict- 
ability of news-reading behavior on the 
basis of adjustment in social roles. 





The 10-month celebration of the 50th anniversary of the University of 


Missouri School of Journalism, beginning with the AE] convention in Au- 
gust, is centered on the theme “A Stronger Free Press for a Better Free 
World.” Four major objectives of the program have been outlined by Elmer 
Ellis, president of the University, and Earl F. English, dean of the School of 
Journalism: 

“First: We believe that today the Free World is confronted with the most 
serious threat to its existence since the dawn of Western Civilization, and 
that—more than ever before in history—the preservation of this Free World 
depends upon the ability of its citizens to exchange information and opin- 
ions openly and without fear of retribution. 

“Second: We believe that the primary responsibility for keeping these 
avenues of expression open lies not with the government or with any other 
agency or group, but with the journalism profession itself. 

“Third: We believe that there currently exists a need for the foremost 
leaders in the communications field to meet face-to-face for a series of 
forums, discussions and seminars to evaluate, the role of a stronger free 
press for a better free world, to measure its strengths and weaknesses, to 
rededicate the profession to its fundamental task of guarding the rights of 
all men everywhere. 

“Fourth: We believe that the immense contributions of the communica- 
tions field are too often ‘taken-for-granted’ in democratic societies and that 
there is a need to emphasize these contributions through a series of events 
which can earn world-wide attention.” 











Folklore in 





The Newspapers 


BY JOHN T. 


FLANAGAN* 


The American newspaper is addicted to running news stories 
based upon the folklore of a people who delight in tall tales, 
seasonal weather prophecies of groundhogs and robins, and 
reports of haunted houses, gremlins and flying saucers. The 
author maintains that this is good editing. 





> ON FEBRUARY 2, 1956 THE NEW 
York World-Telegram and Sun devoted 
almost three columns of its front page 
to a picture and a relevant story. The 
picture was not a photograph of An- 
thony Eden or Walter Reuther or Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; indeed it was not a 
photograph of any mere man. Instead 
the central part of the front page was 
given over to the furry face of a ground- 
hog with his mouth open and his four 
incisors dangerously visible. And the 
story below reminded the reader that 
February 2, Groundhog or Candlemas 
Day, was the traditional day on which 
the particular antics of a none too at- 
tractive rodent are supposed to pre- 
dict the nature of the weather for the 
ensuing six weeks. 

Presumably groundhogs the country 
over can be depended upon as weather 
prophets on February 2.' But for some 


*The author is professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and teaches a course in folk- 
lore in American literature. He is co-editor with 
Arthur Palmer Hudson of an anthology, Folklore 
in American Literature, published this spring by 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

*South of the Mason-Dixon line, apparently, 
the theory does not hold. The Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger of February 2, 1954, inquired sar- 
castically, “On what grounds does that Yankee 
critter predict our weather?” And it added that 
groundhogs were not common in southern Mis- 
sissippi anyway. 
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reason the groundhogs of Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pennsylvania, have a special au- 
thority on this particular day. At any 
rate the World-Telegram duly reported 
the behavior of a Punxsutawney 
groundhog, and the American reading 
public was satisfied. To the vast num- 
ber of citizens who predict seasonal 
changes on the basis of the thickness of 
muskrat fur, the appearance of the first 
robin, or the decision of rattlesnakes to 
seek their dens in numbers, the ques- 
tion of whether or not the groundhog 
can see his shadow on the second day 
of February becomes crucial. Com- 
pared with this phenomenon the reports 
of the weather bureau are trivial. 

But the attention given the ground- 
hog story by a metropolitan newspaper is 
only one facet of an extraordinary situa- 
tion in American journalism, namely, 
the space allocated to folklore in the 
public press. It is true that the New 
York Times Index does not list the word 
folklore among its entries although it 
has room for ghosts (see psychic phe- 
nomena), witchcraft, and Jesse James. 
But at regular periods throughout the 
year folklore replaces international news, 
political commentary and crime stories 
on the average front page. Rare indeed 
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is the editor who can resist allotting 
occasional space to a ghost story, a tall 
tale, the search for buried treasure, the 
description of a genuine haunted house, 
the location of water by the quivering 
of a forked stick, seasonal weather 
prophecies, or, depending on the region 
of the country, accounts of Paul Bun- 
yan, Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed or 
Davy Crockett. Gremlins tamper with 
machinery or flying saucers flash in 
space where Kilroy has yet to uppear. 
Folklore, or literally the lore of the 
folk, is indeed newsworthy. 


Probably nothing excites the Ameri- 
can people more than the idea of buried 
treasure, particularly if the cache of 
doubloons or pieces-of-eight is associ- 
ated with some romantic freebooter of 
the past, Sir Henry Morgan or Jean 
Lafitte or Captain Kidd. For genera- 
tions rumors of sunken galleons led the 
curious and the predatory to some re- 
mote spot on the Spanish Main, and 
immense amounts of time and money 
were invested in diving operations. In 
order to help the searchers, the Library 
of Congress has even issued a booklet 
which maps the approximate locations 
of sunken ships from the Caribbean to 
Cape Cod and whets the appetite with 
its allusions to lost gold, silver and 
rubies. Not long ago, according to the 
Chicago Tribune Magazine of Novem- 
ber 7, 1954, a party set out to comb the 
bottom of Lake Michigan on its eastern 
shore in order to locate the hull of the 
freighter “Westmoreland” which sank in 
1844 near Frankfort, Michigan. The lost 
ship supposedly had $100,000 of gold 
coins in its hull; it was also loaded with 
some 350 casks of good brandy in stout, 
well hooped containers. Readers of the 
account were left to speculate as to 
whether the money or the liquor pro- 
vided the real lure. 


More recently the focus of search has 
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shifted to the Southwest where tales of 
lost mines and caravans of silver bullion 
are almost as old as the legends about 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. To these 
stories are added the rumors of treas- 
ures hidden away by modern despera- 
does. For some weeks of December 
1953 treasure hunters in eastern Arkan- 
sas strove to find the forgotten loot 
from one of the James’ brothers rob- 
beries. A previous search had been 
abandoned. But a new effort began, said 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Decem- 
ber 5, 1953, when “George Emerson of 
Popular Bluff, Mo., said he had located 
it with a divining rod.” 

In various parts of the country the 
belief obtains that underground springs 
can be located by dowsing, that is, by 
securing a stick or twig, usually forked, 
which will vibrate in the hand of a pro- 
perly gifted person when held directly 
over subterranean water. The twig may 
be witchhazel, willow or elm, while in 
the South a branch of the persimmon 
tree will serve. Dowsing will obviously 
work when scientific procedures are at 
fault. A widely publicized Associated 
Press dispatch of July 25, 1956, re- 
ported that members of a rural school 
board near Bloomington, Illinois, had 
found water exactly 86 feet under- 
ground as a well-witcher had predicted 
by using a forked stick from a peach 
tree, whereas previously the experts had 
found nothing but dry shale. Dowsing 
was also formerly used to locate miner- 
als or precious metals, but apparently 
its present-day utility is confined to dis- 
covering water. 

Witchcraft likewise lingers in the 
popular mind although usually kept se- 
cret or practiced surreptitiously. But 
isolated rural localities like the North 
Carolina mountains, the Kentucky hills 
and the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas preserve such beliefs and practices. 
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Effigies, cures, charms apparently retain 
their power in country districts, and po- 
tions made from roots and herbs oc- 
cupy a position midway between tradi- 
tional folk medicine and a scientific 
pharmacopoeia. The New York Times 
of August 8, 1954 reported that North 
Carolina mountaineers “use a broth of 
moss to rub on the head for baldness, 
heart-shaped mint leaves for cardiac ail- 
ments and pine kernels for toothache.” 


Superstitions and local legends, wide- 
ly preserved by the folk, are duly re- 
ported in the newspapers. The St. Paul 
Pioneer Press of June 13, 1954 devoted 
several pages of pictures to wedding 
superstitions, illustrating not only the 
old maxim that a bride must wear 
“something old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, something blue,” but 
demonstrating the survival of such tra- 
ditional customs as pelting the bridal 
couple with rice. When a Mexican lad 
of McAllen, Texas, had a birthday an- 
niversary on July 13, 1956, a United 
Press dispatch flashed all over the coun- 
try because the boy had “celebrated his 
13th birthday on Friday the 13th by re- 
maining in bed all day with a horse- 
shoe and a rabbit's foot under his pil- 
low.” 


Most localities have haunted houses 
in which a ghost supposedly lingers and 
will on occasion manifest itself. Eugene 
O’Neill even used this idea in one of the 
memorable scenes of his Mourning Be- 
comes Electra and introduced a char- 
acter who refused to dwell in the 
haunted Mannon house from dusk to 
dawn despite his loss of a bet. Spirits of 
murdered persons haunt crossroads and 
graveyards and terrify watchers con- 
siderably more sophisticated than Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn at their Hanni- 
bal cemetery. The phantom hitchhiker 
who begs for and accepts a ride long 
after he has been formally interred is a 
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tale which crops up all over the United 
States and is frequently given space in 
the press. Then too there are the tales 
of romantic suicides, whose spirits 
hover over the cliff or precipice from 
which they leaped. If not every part of 
the country can boast a site as famous 
as Winona’s hill overlooking Lake 
Pepin on the Upper Mississippi, at least 
many tales are told and repeated about 
Indian girls who chose death when de- 
prived of their lovers or when their 
legal husbands suddenly became poly- 
gamists. 


> PROBABLY NO ASPECT OF FOLKLORE 
excites more general interest, and con- 
sequently is given more space in the 
press, than weather prophecy. Signs of 
spring such as the cawing of crows, the 
northward flight of geese or ducks, the 
early appearance of bluebirds, the bud- 
ding of pussy willows, and the appear- 
ance of boys playing marbles or flying 
kites (neither of which activities can 
ever be done in the fall)) are given 
space incommensurate with their value 
as seasonal auguries. The annual return 
to the exact hour of the swallows to San 
Juan Capistrano on St. Joseph’s Day, 
March 19, is greeted warmly by the 
California press and is recorded else- 
where in the nation. Thus the New 
York Times reported on March 20, 
1956 that the swallows had returned 
the day before, as they had done an- 
nually on St. Joseph’s Day for 142 
years.” 

Summer and autumn provoke less 
comment, probably because their ar- 
rival offers less of a contrast and is 
nevertheless a continuing pleasure. But 
before winter’s blasts appear, signs of 
the terror or length of the cold season 
attract the scrutiny of observers the 


2 Cf. reports in the New York Times for March 
14 and 20, 1954; and for March 20, 1955. 
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country over. The thickness and length 
of the hair on muskrats or horses, the 
early hoarding of nuts by squirrels and 
chipmunks, heavy feathers on chickens, 
the early flocking of swallows or black- 
birds, unexpected thunder in December, 
all seem to have value as a prognostica- 
tion of the winter to come. “Woolly 
Bears Warn Of A Severe Winter” read 
a headline in the Champaign-Urbana 
(Illinois) News-Gazette of October 14, 
1956, the bears alluded to being of 
course not members of the species ursus 
horribilis but actually black furry cater- 
pillars. Rings visible around the moon 
and the antics of a creature called the 
“weatherfish” are credited with pro- 
phetic value in an article in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for February 15, 
1954 with the headline “Some Folksy 
“Weatherisms’ Said to Have Logic Be- 
hind Them.” And the New York Times, 
editorializing before the fire on January 
30, 1955, and speculating about folk 
traditions, asked why wood splits better 
when it’s cold, why the term “popple” 
has been supplanted by poplar, and 
how many people know that axe- 
handles have three basic shapes known 
as swell-knob, scroll-knob and fawn’s 
foot? 


Tall tales appeal to editors too—and 
to the public. Sometimes they are 
simply “windies” concocted for the oc- 
casion. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 2, 1953 devoted three para- 
graphs to an award recently given by 
the Burlington (Wisconsin) Liars’ Club 
for the champion liar of the year. This 
was the winning story: 


The strongest wind I ever heard of 
hit our place last summer, along with a 
slam-bang thunderstorm. The wind was 
so strong that it picked up our cast- 
iron wash kettle (about three feet across 
and about two feet deep) and blew it 
out of the country. 


And the wind blew that kettle so fast 
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that while it was sailing across our front 
yard the lightning struck at it five times 
—and missed. 


At other times tall tales accrete 
around familiar figures, John Henry, 
Pocahontas, Davy Crockett, Casey 
Jones, Billy the Kid, Kit Carson. Occa- 
sionally folk heroes are appropriated by 
advertisers. Thus a Saturday Evening 
Post advertisement in the November 14, 
1953 issue headlined a eulogy of a cer- 
tain magazine beauty editor in these 
words: “She’s The Women’s Own 
‘Johnny Appleseed.’ ” Again journalists 
seek to separate fact from legend in the 
careers of historical figures. A good ex- 
ample is the account of Daniel Boone 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 1, 1955. 


The familiar figure of Uncle Sam is 
another illustration of a folk character 
perpetuated in print and cartoons. 
As a story in the Springfield /Jili- 
nois State Register of July 1, 1956 
pointed out, the inception of Uncle Sam 
goes back to the War of 1812 when a 
contractor supplying meat to the army 
used the letters “U.S.” (United States) 
to symbolize acceptance of the com- 
modities. The initials also applied to a 
meat packer in the vicinity who was fa- 
miliarly known as Uncle Sam Wilson. 
Subsequently the sobriquet was fixed on 
an older man with a white beard and a 
red, white and blue costume. Newspa- 
pers and billboards have combined to 
fix this folk creation in the popular 
mind. 

Probably the largest amount of ma- 
terial has collected about the most syn- 
thetic folk figure of them all—Paul 
Bunyan. Although it is generally agreed 
now that the behemoth lumberjack was 
invented by facile advertising writers 
like W. B. Laughead and James Stevens, 
who drew on their fund of woods lore 
for background and authentic color, 
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there is no doubt that Paul Bunyan has 
been accepted by the American people.* 
At least the American press has been 
extraordinarily hospitable to every as- 
pect of the Bunyan theme and has allo- 
cated space to Bunyan celebrations, log- 
ging tales, honorary Bunyan titles, al- 
lusions to the achievements or stature 
of the mythical giant, artistic uses of 
Bunyan material, and even editorials 
presenting him as a symbolic figure. As 
Richard Dorson concluded at the end of 
his survey of Paul Bunyan in the news: 
“Journalism, not folklore, has nourished 
Paul Bunyan in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.”* 


Another example of the prevalence in 
the press of folk symbols is found in 
the animals commonly employed by po- 
litical writers. A German-born cartoon- 
ist, Thomas Nast, long associated with 
Harper’s Weekly, invented the Republi- 
can elephant and the Democratic 
donkey which have for generations 
served as a convenience for commen- 
tators. Only less well known are two 
other animals, the Tammany tiger and 
the Progressive party’s bull moose, 
while in our own day the Russian bear 
and the American eagle have joined the 
menagerie of the printed page. The 
dove as a symbol of peace has been fa- 
miliar long before Picasso made it me- 
morable in artistic propaganda, but un- 
fortunately in our time this particular 
bird has had less reason to adorn car- 
toon and sketch. One might also add the 
symbolic significance of the turkey, at 
least around Thanksgiving, when it sur- 
passes all birds in its legendary and culi- 
nary appeal. 


*Cf. Daniel G. Hoffman, Paul Bunyan, Last of 
the Frontier Demigods (Philadelphia, 1952). 


*Richard M. Dorson, “Paul Bunyan in the 
News,” Western Folklore (Oct. 1956), Vol. XV, 
p- 261. Two pi ing sections of this survey ap- 
peared in the issues for January and July, 1956. 
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> INDEED, IF ONE TURNS TO THE CAL- 
endar and observes how particular fes- 
tivals or red-letter days seem to excite 
attention, the evidence of the import- 
ance of folklore in the American press 
is complete. The first month of the year 
is traditionally cold and usually elicits 
some weather remarks, if no more than 
the first admonition in The Old Far- 
mer’s Almanac for 1957: “Slippery sleet 
makes soggy feet.” If January 1 is no 
longer a time for official calling and so- 
cial formality, it is still associated with 
assessments of one’s personal life and a 
determination to improve in the future. 
Thus New Year’s Resolutions, even if 
made to be broken, are given space the 
country over and usually are treated 
facetiously. And in Philadelphia one of 
the oldest folk celebrations in the 
United States, the annual Mummers Pa- 
rade, always gets considerable journa- 
listic attention. 


February is of course the birth month 
of two national heroes, and the symbols 
associated with them—axe, cherry tree, 
backwoods village, log cabin, split rails, 
stove-pipe hat—are as familiar in pic- 
ture and text as the closing words of the 
Gettysburg Address. But February is 
also the anniversary of St. Valentine, 
and the custom of exchanging gifts pre- 
cedes by many decades the nativity of 
Washington and Lincoln. Valentines ap- 
pear in many a news story and cartoon, 
where the comic generally replaces the 
sentimental. 


St. Patrick’s Day is commemorated 
largely in communities where the Irish 
are numerically strong, but the March 
17 parade in New York City is always 
gaily treated in the metropolitan press. 


5 Published in Dublin, New Hampshire, this al- 
manac claims to be the oldest continuously pub- 
lished | in the same format in the United 
States. It was founded in 1792. One million copies 
were distributed in 1957. 
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Green ribbons, green ties, and if pos- dence by some prominent citizen, its 


sible an authentic shamrock help to 
make the day more colorful in Manhat- 
tan than it ever was in Dublin. 


Easter brings the interesting combi- 
nation of Christian theology and pagan 
rites. Not many of those who read 
newspaper stories of egg-dyeing, egg- 
tapping and egg-rolling on the White 
House lawn remember that the egg was 
traditionally one of the symbols of the 
resurrection. Nor do the many refer- 
ences to the Easter rabbit often suggest 
that this particular animal symbolizes 
fertility and derives from a pagan tra- 
dition quite foreign to Christianity. To 
readers of folk tales, moreover, the rab- 
bit uses his very docility and timidity to 
become a trickster, as Joel Chandler 
Harris well demonstrated in the Uncle 
Remus stories. 


May Day observances in the United 
States have less a seasonal and agricul- 
tural meaning than a political signifi- 
cance, and if the maypole is preserved 
at all it is displayed somewhat self- 
consciously. In much of the western 
world May 1 demonstrations have be- 
come the media of social protest or re- 
bellion, and the folklore associated with 
the day has shifted from the basically 
agrarian to the basically social. Even so 
publicity for the occasion is not stinted. 

Probably Midsummer’s Day, June 
24, is celebrated only where Teutonic 
or Scandinavian immigrant groups re- 
main homogeneous and preserve in the 
new world one of the oldest European 
festivals. Certainly there are fewer ac- 
counts of the lighting of fires and of 
folk dancing in the American press than 
there would be, let us say, in Swedish 
newspapers. And midsummer madness 
is not one of the common forms of 
American insanity. On the other hand, 
the Fourth of July with its traditional 
reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 


spread-eagle oratory, its band concerts, 
parades, fireworks displays, accounts for 
a good deal of newspaper space. 


Probably no single day is more sure 
to get newspaper attention than is Hal- 
lowe’en. For then the reporter is free 
to write about witches and goblins, 
black cats and jack o’lanterns, spooks 
and devils. School ground parades, 
neighborhood parties and occasional 
vandalism demand and get coverage, 
and people unaware of the historical 
development of Hallowe’en forget that 
it comes before a day devoted to the 
religious veneration of the dead just as 
Mardi Gras precedes Ash Wednesday. 


One of the most interesting of all the 
newspaper reflections of Hallowe’en is 
the colored cartoon “Injun Summer” 
which the Chicago Tribune Magazine 
has reprinted for many years on a Sun- 
day close to October 31. John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon originally drew this cele- 
brated sketch for the September 30, 
1907 issue of the Tribune. It consists 
of two panels. Above are shown an old 
man and a little boy watching a corn- 
field in a hazy dusk and burning a small 
pile of leaves in the foreground. As they 
linger in the smoky twilight, the old 
man reminisces about the time when 
Indians inhabited the region. In the 
lower panel the moon has appeared, the 
corn shocks suddenly become tepees, 
and the haze is transmuted into the 
forms of Indian braves  sinuously 
crouching and leaping in the dim light 
while other spirits pass quickly before 
the glowing moon. Even the colored 
leaves drifting in the languid breeze re- 
inforce the illusion since the old man 
explains that they are tinged with war- 
paint rubbed off an Indian’s ghost. For 
35 years McCutcheon’s cartoon has ap- 
peared annually in the Tribune, and it 








Folklore in the Newspapers 


is estimated that some 30 million copies 
mostly in color, have been circulated.® 

Christmas completes the roster of fes- 
tivals with folklore associations. Theo- 
logically the least important of the four 
great Christian feasts, it has become the 
most appreciated and treasured of all 
until it has reached lands where Chris- 
tianity is not the dominant religion. 
Like Easter it assimilates Christian and 
pagan rituals. If the birth of Christ and 
the coming of the magi have biblical 
authority, the use of holly and mistle- 
toe, the lighting of hearth fires and yule 
logs, the mixing of wassail bowls and 
the decoration of evergreen trees come 
from quite other sources. At Christmas, 
theology and folklore mix in a quite 
inextricable way, and the printed ac- 
counts of the holiday season rarely dis- 
criminate between them. 


Folklore is certainly not as important 
or reliable a source of news stories as, 
let us say, Wall Street, Capitol Hill, 
Broadway or Hollywood. It cannot and 
should not compete for newspaper 
space with monetary policy, the battle 


*Charles Collins, “Injun Summer,” 


Chicago 
Tribune Magazine, Oct. 21, 1956. 
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over desegregation, presidential cam- 
paigns, crime investigations or the farm 
problem. But it is probably closer to the 
American people than are many of the 
questions which often monopolize the 
front and editorial pages. And folklore 
is both flexible and alive. The American 
newspaper by recording and preserving 
the lore of the folk does the American 
people a service. Moreover, by its allo- 
cation of news space, by its selection of 
stories and by its choice of emphasis, it 
can produce folklore itself. Folk heroes 
live and die on the sports pages. Folk 
stories circulating orally become at- 
tached to certain celebrities by being 
frozen into print. Politicians flourish or 
wither in the reports of congressional 
investigations or campaign speeches. 
Slogans like “walk softly but carry a 
big stick,” “keep the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” “ we are too proud to fight,” 
“we have nothing to fear but fear itself” 
become part of our national folklore 
because our press has kept them alive. 
Like the man in the French play who 
never knew he spoke prose, the news- 
paper deals with folklore and helps to 
create folklore without a conscious 
realization of what the label means. 





“The question for CBS News is not: Should we editorialize? but rather a 
matter of how we editorialize. In general, we believe that there are three 


systems that can be used. 


“The first is to permit regular newsmen to express opinions in the course 


of their regular news broadcasts. The second is to build a stable of commen- 
tators of varying shades and hues of opinion who would be given full au- 
thority to express opinions as they see them. The third is to reserve the 
function to management and make the editorial the expression not of the 
individual, but of management itself. 

“We are opposed, for ourselves, to the first two of these three methods. 
We are determined not to turn over the use of our facilities to individuals 
to express their own points of view as they please. It is our opinion that 
fairness and balance cannot be maintained under these conditions.”—Sic 
MICKELSON, vice president of CBS and general manager of CBS News, at 
Radio and Television Executives Society, February 26, 1958. 











Comprehensibility of 
Initials in Headlines 
BY ADOLPH O. GOLDSMITH* 


Newspapers have been overestimating the ability of their readers 
to identify the meaning of such abbreviations as ICBM, AAUW, 
NAACP and even C of C, according to the results of a survey 
made by using samples of readers in St. Louis and journalism 
Students at the State University of lowa. 





¥> THIS STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN IN AN 
effort to determine how well initials in 
newspaper headlines are understood by 
newspaper readers. By “initials” we 
mean the groups of letters substituted 
for groups of words for brevity. 

Good examples of initials in com- 
mon use are U.N. for United Nations, 
and U.S. for United States. These were 
not used in this study, however, nor 
were such obscure groupings as MVP 
(Most Valuable Player) or groupings 
of a local or regional nature such as 
LSWA (Louisiana Sports Writers’ As- 
sociation). Ten newspaper headlines 
were selected containing initials which 
were judged to be in general use, yet 
not so common as to have become as 
well known as the words and phrases 
for which they stand. 

A sample was selected from among 
two groups of people: adult newspaper 
readers in suburban St. Louis, Missouri, 
and journalism students at the State 
University of Iowa, ranging from 
sophomores to graduate students. The 
purpose in using these two groups was 
to ascertain if a difference in compre- 


*The author, a member of the journalism fac- 
ulty at Louisiana State University, is on leave 
undertaking doctoral study at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


hension would be found, with the as- 
sumption being that the St. Louis group 
would provide a representative sample 
of general newspaper readers, while 
the journalism group would provide 
a sample of university students which 
presumably would do as well as or 
better than any other group sampled 
at random from among university stu- 
dents. Because of their majoring in 
journalism it can be assumed that they 
would be concerned with headlines and 
be better informed about current news 
and newspaper practices than would be 
a group of university students not in 
journalism. 

The 10 headlines were shown to one 
half of those surveyed in each group, 
while the initials, not in the context of 
headlines, were shown to the other half. 

The headlines used were: 


USSR Proclaims New H-Bomb Test 
UCLA Upsets 
Illinois As Grid 
Weekend Opens 


YM-YWCA Provides 
Campus Many Advantages 
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C of C Home Dedicated Today 


Says Soviet 
Hasn't Any 
ICBM Yet 


Growing Number 
Of VIPs Pay 
Court to Tito 


James Hoffa Plans to Fight 
AFL-CIO Expulsion Move 


Another NAACP 
Leader Arrested 


Opening Tea 
To Be Held 
By AAUW 


Ships of Seven Nations in 
Huge NATO Navy Exercise 


These headlines, clipped from various 
newspapers, were pasted in a manila 
folder with numbers written at the left 
of each. Another folder was cut out in 
such a way that only the groups of ini- 
tials were visible when it was folded 
over the complete headlines. Thus the 
interviewees who saw only the initials 
saw them in the same typeface which 
was seen by the people who were shown 
the complete headlines. 

The purpose in dividing the sample 
into these two groups was to determine 
if the initials were more easily compre- 
hended in a headline than when stand- 
ing alone. 

Each interviewee was handed the 
folder containing the headlines (or ini- 
tials) and was asked to tell the inter- 
viewer what each of the letters stood for 
in the groups of initials. The interviewer 
placed check marks by each initial on 
his check sheet as the interviewee gave 
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the correct word. If the interviewee gave 
an incorrect word, that space was not 
checked. If the interviewee knew all 
the words for which the initials stood in 
a headline, the interviewer proceeded 
to the next headline. If the interviewee 
did not know what each initial in a 
headline stood for, he was asked if he 
knew what the group of initials meant 
in general. That is, if he did not know 
that USSR stood for Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, he was given the 
opportunity of saying, “That is Russia,” 
or “That is the Soviet Union.” 

On the interviewer’s check sheet each 
of the headlines had two lines for check- 
ing: line “a” for the exact words for 
which the initials stood; line “b” for 
the meaning of the group of initials as a 
symbol. 

The investigator hypothesized that 
some people would know what some of 
the initials stand for, that some who 
did not know the exact words would 
know what the group of letters mean as 
symbols, and that some would not know 
either of these things about some of the 
groups of initials. 

The interviewer explained to each in- 
terviewee that this was not a test of his 
intelligence but an attempt to learn if 
newspaper headline writers were only 
partially communicating by using ini- 
tials in headlines which might be incom- 
prehensible to a sizable percentage of 
newspaper readers. 

For ease of tabulation and for pur- 
poses of comparison, group designations 
were used: “A” was the group of 10 
St. Louisans who were shown the head- 
lines containing the initials; “B” was 
the group of 10 St. Louisans shown only 
the initials, out of the headline context; 
“C” was the group of 10 journalism stu- 
dents who were shown the headlines; 
“D” was the group of journalism stu- 
dents shown the initials only. 
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TABLE | 
Rank of Initials 


(No. and % out of 40 people who knew 
words initials stood for) 





% 


95 
78 
73 
68 
58 
40 
40 
40 
25 
15 
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In each of these groups one half were 
female and one half male. In selecting 
respondents in groups “A” and “B” the 
interviewer was careful to include as 
many occupations as was feasible in a 
limited sample. One half of the women 
interviewed in the St. Louis area were 


housewives; the other half were busi- 
ness women. 


Tabulating results from line “a” of 
the check sheet, which was the line in- 
dicating whether the respondent knew 
the exact words for which the initials 
stood, and assigning a value of 10 points 
for each correct response, making a 
perfect score of 100 possible if the re- 
spondent knew all the words for which 
the initials stood in the 10 headlines, we 
find that the average for the 40 people 
interviewed was 53%. 

Some respondents did not know the 
exact words for which the initials stood, 
but did know what the group of initials 
meant as a symbol, as requested on line 
“b.” By ascribing the same value of 10 
points for line “b” as for line “a” we 
obtained the highest possible average 
score for the group, 74%. 

However, in order to make a distinc- 
tion between the respondent who knew 


that ICBM stood for Intercontinental 
Ballistics Missile and the respondent 
who knew only that ICBM was “some 
kind of rocket or missile,” the investi- 
gator decided to assign scores arbitrari- 
ly as follows: 10 points for a correct 
line “a”; 5 points for a correct line “b.” 
Using this scoring system, we find that 
the mean for the entire sample on the 
10 groups of initials is 64%. 

Ranking the initials according to 
complete comprehensibility, that is, ac- 
cording to the respondents’ knowing 
what words the initials stood for, we 
obtain the result given in Table 1. 

Ranking the initials according to the 
scoring system wherein 10 points was 
assigned for line “a” and 5 points for 
line “b,” we have the result given in 
Table 2. 


The reader will observe that in both 
Tables 1 and 2 YM-YWCA ranked 
first, ICBM ranked eighth and AAUW 
ranked tenth, but that there was some 
difference in the ranking of other ini- 
tials. In general, however, the compre- 
hensibility ranking of the groups of ini- 
tials is about the same, whether we rank 
them on specific knowledge of what the 
initials stand for, or on the basis of how 
well they are understood as symbols. 


TABLE 2 


Rank of Initials 
(“a” rated 10%; “b” rated 5%) 





No. “a” No. “b” 
Correct Correct 





YM-YWCA . 
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Comprehensibility of Initials in Headlines 


To compare the comprehensibility 
rating of each of the groups of initials 
in each of the four groups of people in- 
terviewed, see Table 3. 

Comparing the scores made by the 
respondents who saw the initials in the 
headlines with the scores made by those 
who saw the initials alone, we find that 
the mean for group “A” plus group “C” 
is 60%; the mean for group “B” plus 
group “D” is 63%. The investigator had 
anticipated that he would find a differ- 
ence in the other direction, since he had 
assumed that the context of the head- 
lines would make the initials more 
meaningful. The difference of 3% 
would seem to indicate that initials are 
either comprehended or not, regardless 
of context. 

Comparing comprehensibility of ini- 
tials by the St. Louis group with that of 
the journalism group, we find a consid- 
erable difference. The mean score for 
groups “A” plus “B” is 53%; the mean 
for groups “C” plus “D” is 70%. The 
difference here is 17%, which was to be 
expected. 

From this limited survey we may con- 
clude that headline writers are over- 
estimating the ability of readers to un- 
derstand initials used in headlines. A 
mean of 64% is too low to justify con- 
tinued use of initials which may be in- 
cluded in a headline merely because 
they are short in character count. Brev- 
ity is commendable only so long as it 
is understandable. Initials which are 
understood by only two out of three 
readers leave much to be desired. 

Looking at some of the groups of ini- 
tials being printed on front pages of 
American newspapers, we wonder if the 
editors are aware of how incompletely 
they are communicating with their read- 
ers. ICBM was understood by only 49% 
of those surveyed, yet it has been on 
most front pages regularly. 


TABLE 3 
Scores on Initials by Groups 
(Percentages: “a” rated 10%; 
“b” rated 5%) 

. St. Louisans shown initials in heads. 
St. Louisans shown initials out of con- 
text. 

. SUI journalism students shown initials 
in heads. 

. SUI journalism students shown initials 
out of context. 





_ ae D 





we TS 
80 70 60 
100 100 100 
Ss. &.S 
60 60 75 
a. we, 2 
7 a. an 
60 70 70 
ee: ee 
1S 60 60 


oe: 4.7 





Some editors may retort that the 
reader can always look within the news 
story to learn what the initials stand for, 
but a headline is generally considered 
to be a sort of index for the reader to 
enable him to select the stories he will 
read. If the reader does not know what 
the headline says, he will not be led into 
the story by it. 

This limited study of the comprehen- 
sibility of initials in headlines serves to 
point up the need for research depart- 
ments in daily newspaper organizations. 
If questions such as the one in this study 
were explored locally by newspapers, 
their personnel would be better able to 
determine whether they were “getting 
through” to their readers. 

Without some sort of machinery for 
sampling the readers periodically, the 
headline writer should make a conscious 
effort to avoid using initials or abbrevi- 
ations in headlines or news stories which 
might conceivably be incomprehensible 
to even a small percentage of readers. 
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JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Needed: A New Look in 


Photojournalism Courses 


BY GEORGE S. BUSH* 


Too many journalism students still shoot with “the flash on the 
camera” when they should learn to think in terms of 35mm and 
roll film available light photography. Budgets must be big 
enough to allow training in the new techniques necessary for 
“impressionistic documentation.” 





@ FIVE YEARS AGO, THE NATIONAL 
Press Photographers Association heard 
a speaker say that “the flash on the 
camera, once the badge of the profes- 
sional, now is the mark of the amateur.” 
This observation, by Donald J. Mohler 
of General Electric’s lamp division, may 


have been slightly premature in Sep- 
tember 1953; by now it’s a well-estab- 
lished fact. 


But there is more to it than that. Be- 
cause today the old flash on the camera 
is not only the mark of the amateur but 
also the badge of the average photo- 
journalism student. And this despite a 
major shift in the approach and tech- 
niques of his future profession. 


That tomorrow’s press and magazine 
photographers are being trained in yes- 
terday’s photography becomes appar- 
ent when one studies course outlines 
from journalism schools and depart- 
ments throughout the country. Almost 
everywhere, it seems, photojournalism 
training lags behind today’s professional 
realities. 


*The author is an instructor in journalism at 
University of Minnesota. He spent his 1957 sum- 
mer at Look. 

1 Reproduced and distributed by Photo Products 
Information, Public rat une hay 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Photojournalism instructors in gen- 
eral are not the ones to blame. Most of 
them, according to their course outlines, 
are up-to-date in their lectures. And if 
they are not up-to-date in their class as- 
signments, it’s usually not because they 
don’t want to be. They can’t be. They 
haven’t the budget for the necessary 
new equipment. 

Inventory listings and assignment 
forms show that most of the practical 
work done by students is performed on 
sheet film type “press” cameras —4 x 
5s or their modifications—the Model-Ts 
of American press photography. Even 
at Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism, whose photo- 
journalism courses are recognized as 
outstanding, Prof. Floyd G. Arpan’s 
latest disseminated photo lab inventory 
shows 4 x 5 cameras outnumbering 
35 mm 10 to 1, and roll film reflexes 
4 to 1.? At most other schools, course 
outlines—including those for advanced 
classes—list no 35mm _ assignments 
whatever, and even courses requiring 
2% x 2% roll film work are relatively 
rare. 


? Professor Arpan listed 40 and Crown 
Graphics, but only 19 Graphlex 22s, three Leicas 
and one Contax. 
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But let’s take a look at the profes- 
sional work done today: 

Magazine staff photographers and 
successful freelancers use nothing but 
35mm or 2% x 2% on the bulk of 
their assignments. (Example: almost all 
Look photography, black-and-white and 
color, is on 35mm.) Photo-conscious 
metropolitan dailies, like the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune and the Detroit 
Free Press, have pioneered 35 mm and 
roll film available light photography for 
years. Even photographers working for 
some small but wide-awake dailies, like 
the Monterey (Calif.) Herald, carry 
“candid” cameras on assignments. Sim- 
ilarly, fashion photography and much 
advertising photography has moved out 
of the studio and away from the inhib- 
iting view camera—to the street and 
2% x 2%. 


Only some hold-out small dailies and 
community weeklies, resisting both the 
efficacy of 35 mm and 2% x 2% and 
the small-operation efficiency of Polar- 
oid, cling today to the 4 x 5; but it’s a 
safe bet that these papers too will 
switch to smaller cameras as they be- 
come aware of the bread-and-butter ad- 
vantages of extensive quality picture 
coverage and quickly-produced local 
photo-advertising. 


It is in the light of the increasing im- 
portance of photography—and more 
meaningful photography—in our print- 
ed media that teaching the use of the 
“new” equipment becomes so import- 
ant.* For, although much basic photo- 
graphic technique remains the same, 
35mm and roll film thinking differs rad- 
ically from “press camera” thinking; it 
is with the smaller cameras that the 
modern photojournalist does his report- 
ing in depth. 


* Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the 
Knight newspapers, recommended long ago “there 
should be no degree granted in journalism unless 
the student has spent a year in photography 
(and) no one should be a photographer without 
spending a year as a reporter.” (In a speech to 
the National Press Photographers Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1953.) 
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This statement may require elabora- 
tion: 

For the past 20 years, American jour- 
nalistic photography has undergone a 
major reorientation. Its aim has 
changed slowly from “seeing” to “feel- 
ing’—from the realistic photo-tran- 
scription of superficial detail (often 
seen more sharply with the camera than 
with the eye) to an impressionistic ab- 
straction of the essential and significant 
(often seen as subjectively by the cam- 
era as by the human eye). 

This new form of documentation— 
which, for want of a better term, I 
would like to call “impressionistic docu- 
mentation”—is capable, at its best, of 
capturing the essential feeling of the 
moment. It is dynamic rather than stat- 
ic, and since life itself is dynamic, the 
new approach tends to result in a truer 
documentation than the real-as-only- 
a-photo-can-be photography whose 
vogue preceded it. Impressionistic docu- 
mentation tries to say: “This is what it 
was like to be alive at this time at this 
place and to see this and feel this.” 


Of course, it isn’t really a revolution- 
ary approach. Some photographers have 
always practised it. Mathew Brady was 
one of the first, with his Civil War wet- 
plates. Alfred Stieglitz, Edward Steich- 
en, Edward Weston and Roy E. Stryker 
and his Farm Security Administration 
photographers practised it too and 
helped it along, although their subject 
matter varied and their individual tech- 
niques showed mariginal differentiation 
in keeping with their different interests 
and their personal attitudes toward their 
subject matter. 


All of their impressionistic-docu- 
mentative work, however, had this in 
common: use of available light to paint 
the image. Not that all available-light 
work has been or is impressionistic 
documentation; merely that the dynam- 
ic mood of such presentation is almost 
impossible to achieve with contrived 
lighting. 

In the old days—when materials were 
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severely limited in their light sensitivity 
—impressionistic documentation was 
the monopoly of the patient and imag- 
inative experimentalist; in those days, 
run-of-the-mill photography by avail- 
able light tried, if anything, to achieve 
the detailed perfection of controlled- 
light studio photography, and as a re- 
sult generally ended up static and dull. 
This approach lives on in today’s salon 
traditions. 


Since the 1930s, thanks to faster 
lenses and increasingly light-sensitive 
materials, available light photography 
has become practicable under almost 
all natural lighting conditions. This 
technical advance not only cut down on 
the need for flash and flood in a rapidly 
increasing range of lighting situations; 
but by thus providing fascinating new 
opportunities in available light photo- 
graphy it stimulated more and more 
photographers to experiment in this new 
area and to apply the results of their ex- 
periments to photojournalism. It wasn’t 
long before impressionistic documenta- 
tion became the rule rather than the 
exception. 


The switch from “seeing” to “feeling” 
(pioneered in the mass media by the 
big picture magazines, many of whose 
original contributors were Europeans 
already conditioned to the smaller cam- 
eras), does not mean that the tradition- 
al press camera with the traditional 
flash gun clipped to it is dead. Far from 
it. 


It only means that the so-called press 
camera is used less often nowadays, and 
then usually only for the specialized 
jobs it can do best. The time has finally 
come when almost everyone in the busi- 
ness recognizes that there is no all- 
around camera for the photojournalist, 
that each type camera has its advan- 
tages, its special uses. It should go with- 
out saying that it is concomitantly im- 
possible to teach a realistic modern 
photojournalism course without giving 
students extensive experience—not just 
“survey” sample work—with all major 
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types of cameras, from press camera to 
35, from Polaroid to reflex. 

Prof. James A. Fosdick of Kent State 
University, co-chairman of the Photo- 
Journalism Roundtable‘ at the 1957 
convention of the Association for Edu- 
cation in Journalism, stated in his sum- 
mary of panel opinions that “a major 
development in photo-journalism teach- 
ing is the swing back to... . 35mm 
and roll film... "> 

This conclusion appeared unduly op- 
timistic. For even at this roundtable, at- 
tended surprisingly and unfortunately 
by only a handful of journalism instruc- 
tors, arguments from the floor vehe- 
mently challenged the value of 35mm 
and roll film camera training. 

Major arguments were: 

1) These cameras, particularly 
35mm, encourage undisciplined, experi- 
mental shooting.® 

2) Waste of film, partly due to ov- 
ershooting and partly due to having to 
pull unfinished film out of the camera 
to meet assignment deadlines. 

Neither argument appears valid. 

The apparent lack of discipline is 
more than compensated for by the ex- 
perience gained in experimental shoot- 
ing: the beginner learns correct expos- 
ure by bracketing exposures, while the 
advanced student learns thinking in 
terms of expressive sequences by “ma- 
chine-gunning” his subjects. And the 
overshooting can be controlled by 
scheduling assignments so as to make 
full use of film in the camera. Anyway, 
the student’s own limited budget is a 
potent control factor on overshooting. 
(For increased economy, 35mm film 


*Other panel members: Floyd G. Arpan, 
Northwestern University, chairman; J. B. Wood- 
son Jr., Du Pont Co.; Milton Freier, E. Leitz, 
Inc. 

5James A. Fosdick, Summary, Photo-Journal- 
ism Roundtable 1957 Convention, DuP 170, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., mimeographed 
(Wilmington, Del., 1957), p. 1. 

*The “experimental shooting” argument is 
reminiscent of the envious complaint often heard 
from frustrated small-time photographers that it’s 
no wonder Life and Look get so many great pic- 
tures: “if you take thousands of pictures, a few 
are bound to be good.” 
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can be bought in bulk and cut up into 
short, 10-exposure strips for class dis- 
tribution. ) 

At the roundtable, according to Prof. 
Fosdick’s summary, the following rea- 
sons were cited for the current small- 
camera preference in photo-journal- 
ism: * 

1) Less obtrusive equipment facili- 
tates obtaining realistic, “honest” and 
unposed photos .. . 

2) Rapid operation encourages shoot- 
ing more pictures on assignment, thus 
giving the editor greater selection from 
various camera angles, expressions, ac- 
tions, etc. 

3) The small camera is well adapted 
to covering picture stories and se- 
quences, the use of which is increasing 
in newspapers as well as in magazines 
and industrial publications. 

4) With practice, processing of small 
films into prints suitable for reproduc- 
tion can be done just as rapidly—some- 
times more so—as sheet film, principally 
because all exposures are on a single 
strip of film developed simultaneously. 
It was pointed out, however, that use of 
small films requires greater accuracy in 
exposure and more care in processing in 
order to achieve high-quality results. 

5) Small cameras seem to be very 
adaptable to the use of combination 
photo-reporters. 

How do students feel about small 
cameras versus 4 x 5s? 


At the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, where we have 
been buying much new equipment to 
train our students in the use of all ma- 
jor types of cameras, we find that pho- 
tojournalism enrollees fall into three 
general categories. These categories, to 
some extent, govern their initial camera 
prejudices: 

Students who expect to work as re- 
porter-photographers for community 
weeklies and small dailies—4 x 5. 

Students who want to learn enough 
about photography to try to illustrate 
their own freelance writing—2% x 2% 
reflex. 


' Fosdick, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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Students who think in terms of photo- 
journalism careers—2% x 2% and 
35mm. 

Whatever their camera preferences 
however, most students soon learn to 
recognize the special advantages of the 
other types. For instance those students 
who intend to become photographers 
learn to appreciate the built-in advan- 
tages of large film size cameras: focal 
plane shutters in press cameras, swings 
and tilts, etc. These students then plan 
to back up their 35s with 4 x 5s and 
frequently decide to forget about 2% 
x 2% as an unnecessary and rather re- 
strictive (no real range of auxiliary 
lenses) in-between job. 

From the instructor’s point of view, 
here are the respective advantages of 
the different camera types—all of them 
essential in the modern photojournal- 
ism class room: 

4 x 5—Standardized shooting is pos- 
sible for most work required on com- 
munity weeklies and small dailies—at 
least today. Under such standardized 
procedure, there is little chance of pho- 
tographic error. Big negative with its 
inherent advantages. Conclusion: ideal 
for the by-rote button pusher to whom 
photography is not of prime interest but 
who must be able to turn out printable 
routine pictures on the side. Also: cer- 
tain construction features essential for 
specialized, advanced work. 

For the button pusher, a brief course 
can be developed on the basis of stan- 
dard situations. This course can pro- 
vide a student with enough know-how 
to get and hold a reporter-photographer 
job on a community newspaper. 

At the same time, this basic course 
can provide a good foundation for more 
advanced work. The morale factor en- 
ters into this too: after four weeks spent 
on basic 4 x 5 procedure, the average 
beginning student already takes some 
quite “professional-looking” pictures. In 
other words, the course starts off as re- 
warding fun. 

120-620—Small, handy camera, easy 
to manipulate on fast-breaking stories 
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and freelance assignments (particularly 
those requiring great mobility). Nega- 
tive large enough to tolerate a margin 
of technical error. Enough frames on 
each film to allow experimental and 
sequence shooting. Lower cost than 
sheet film. Ground-glass reflex focusing 
also appeals. 

35mm—Handiest camera of them 
all; most frames per film load. Chance 
to switch lenses for special effects. 
Great depth of field. Unobtrusive. Tops 
for rapid sequence shooting. Choice of 
many frames for best possible picture. 
With careful shooting and processing, 
35mm quality is more than ample for 
excellent reproduction enlargements. 

In addition to their professional im- 
portance, small film cameras back up 
the photo-journalism instructor’s de- 
mand for more professional discipline 
in the class room. Higher standards in 
shooting and processing are necessary 
for good results. Darkroom cleanliness 
becomes a self-policing must; students 
can’t get away with being sloppy—it 
shows. 

Another advantage: more shooting 
practice for the same film investment. 

The cost of re-equipping photojour- 
nalism labs comes high. But it is neces- 
sary, and therefore certainly worth it. 


What Advertising Graduates 
Think about Their Education 


@ WHEN 98 GRADUATES OF THE ADVER- 
tising sequence of a major journalism 
school were asked how they thought 
that students should be educated to 
work in the field of advertising, it was 
found that 70.5% of them preferred a 
curriculum consisting of an equal pro- 
portion of liberal arts and professional 
advertising courses.’ 

The unusual aspect of this finding is 
that it differs greatly from research con- 


‘Jack Z. Sissors, Evaluating the Method and 
Content of Advertising and Journalistic Manage- 
ment Education at the College Level (Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, August 1957), pp. 158-61. 
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ducted among advertising executives, 
many of whom believe that the only 
education necessary for working in the 
advertising field is a broad liberal arts 
education.” 

The 98 respondents had been grad- 
uated from the advertising sequence of 
the Medill School of Journalism be- 
tween the years of 1940 and 1955. The 
finding was part of a doctoral study by 
this writer. 

A basic assumption of this study was 
that the most logical persons to resolve 
the problem on “how to educate for ad- 
vertising” were not the older advertising 
executives, who might not have had an 
opportunity to take courses in adver- 
tising, but the graduates of a col- 
lege where advertising had been taught. 
It was felt that many advertising execu- 
tives would give biased answers to the 
question since they were not aware of 
the scope and effectiveness of advertis- 
ing curricula at the college level and it 
would thus be natural for them to favor 
a liberal arts education.* 

In order to determine the thinking of 
graduates about education for advertis- 
ing the following question was asked: 

Check (or describe) the emphasis 
which you think is best in training for 
the field of advertising: 

(a) Liberal arts courses exclu- 
sively 
Training in professional ad- 
vertising courses exclusively 

(c) An equal proportion of time 
studying liberal arts and 
professional courses 

() Other (please describe in de- 
tail) 


Reasons for your choice 


The findings are shown in Table 1. 


F. Quinn, “Advertising and Liberal 
inters’ Ink, Oct. 12, 1956, p. 128; Print- 
’ Ink Staff, “Three Steps in the Education of 
” Printers’ Ink, July 22, 1955, pp. 21- 
Lessere, “How Do We Educate for 


Know It,” Printers’ Ink, May 27, 1955, p. 31. 
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TABLE | 


How 98 Graduates of an Advertising Sequence Thought that Students Should 
Be Educated to Work in the Field of Advertising 





Kind of Curriculum Preferred 


Number Who Indi- 
cated Preference 


Men Women Total 





An equal proportion of time studying liberal arts 


and professional advertising courses 


15 69 


A program of 75% liberal arts courses and 25% 


professional advertising courses 


3 11 11.2 


A program of 33% liberal arts courses and 67% 


professional advertising courses 


1 4.1 


A program of all liberal arts courses on the under- 
graduate level and all professional advertising 


courses on the college level 


1 3.1 


A program of 25% liberal arts and 75% professional 


advertising courses 


1 3.1 
2 8.0 


75 2 100.0% 





The results show quite clearly how 
graduates felt about their curriculum. 
They wanted liberal arts courses as well 
as professional or technical training. 

Most of the reasons given for want- 
ing an equal proportion of liberal arts 
and professional advertising courses 
concerned the necessity for a well- 
rounded, balanced education, which 
this program provided. 

On the other hand there was also a 
consensus that while liberal arts courses 
were certainly necessary, it was also 
very important to include training in 
professional advertising courses. The 
following categories of reasons were 
most frequently given for wanting to 
study advertising courses: 

1) They reduced the time required 
to adjust to one’s new job after 
graduation. 

2) They enabled graduates to start 

producing immediately upon ac- 
cepting a job. 
They provided graduates with a 
feeling of confidence that a pro- 
gram of all liberal arts courses 
could not give them. 


They helped open the door to 
more job opportunities in adver- 
tising than did an all liberal arts 
education. 

5) They made on-the-job training 

easier and faster. 

Although the sample was not large 
and was limited because it consisted of 
graduates of only one school, it did pro- 
vide a new perspective to the problem. 


Jack Z. SIssors 
Northwestern University 


Practitioners Cooperate with 
Public Relations Teachers 


> PERSON-TO-PERSON METHODS OF CO- 
operation between practitioners and 
public relations teachers have made rap- 
id strides in the past few years. 

This is the conclusion of a study 
made by the author in preparation for 
a talk delivered in November at the 
10th annual convention of the Public 
Relations Society of America. The 
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study details methods of cooperation 
now in use and adds qualitative sub- 
stance to the PRSA’s 1956 study of 
public relations education.’ 

In preparing this interim progress re- 
port concerning today’s methods of co- 
operation, the author made an informal 
survey of a score of leading public re- 
lations teachers across the country. It 
was found there are six main methods 
of person-to-person cooperation: 1) 
guest speakers; 2) field visits; 3) field 
work courses; 4) summer internships 
for students: 5) summer internships for 
teachers; and 6) scholarships, awards 
and grants. 

The six methods break down readily 
into two distinct groups. In group one 
—guest speakers, field visits, field work 
courses and summer internships for 
students—there is active cooperation 
and a desire for more of the same. In 
group two—summer teacher internships 
and scholarships, awards and grants— 
there is a small amount of cooperation 
and an expressed desire for exploration. 

Guest speakers—the first method on 
our list—are used by all schools teach- 
ing public relations today. In each in- 
stance public relations teachers highly 
praised the practitioners who appeared 
before their classes. 

Prof. Alfred McClung Lee of Brook- 
lyn College says he’s been using guest 
lecturers for 23 years. Prof. Donald 
Krimel at the University of Maryland 
brings in about 15 practitioners a year. 
Prof. L. J. Hortin of Ohio University 
says his school has four to five guest 
speakers each semester. Prof. William 
Taylor of Kent State sent in a list which 
included a score of practitioners. 

Guest speakers pose a problem for 
schools far from metropolitan centers. 
Alan Scott of the University of Texas 
points out that it is difficult to invite a 
man to travel 165 to 200 miles to talk 
to a class for 50 minutes. He solves this 
problem by keeping an eye out for pub- 
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lic relations men who are coming to 
town on another assignment. 


Teachers had a word of caution 
about guest speakers, suggesting they be 
briefed in advance on subject matter. 
Prof. Stewart Harral of the University 
of Oklahoma underscores this point 
when he says that “guest speakers are 
effective only if you assign them specific 
topics.” 

Our second method of cooperation— 
the field visit—entails a trip by a college 
public relations class to a public rela- 
tions firm or department. Obviously, 
this again is carried out mainly by those 
colleges close to or in metropolitan cen- 
ters. 


At New York University students in 
the public relations workshop class are 
taken on a tour of a public relations 
agency. At Boston University every 
senior student is required to take a full 
year of field studies in public relations, 
and this includes visits to industries and 
to public relations departments. At my 
own institution last Christmas I took 
seven seniors to New York City for two 
days at the students’ own expense to 
visit Carl Byoir, General Electric, Cre- 
ole Petroleum and Ruder and Finn. 


One semi-negative vote was cast by 
Prof. Fred Merwin of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Professor Merwin says his school 
has arranged occasional field trips 
through the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Industrial Editors Association, 
but his feeling is that a field trip to a 
public relations firm as such probably 
doesn’t offer the student much. 


On the other hand, educators who 
teach field work courses—our third per- 
son-to-person means of cooperation— 
are highly enthusiastic about this form 
of public relations teaching. Basically 
the field work course consists of student 
work outside the classroom, but for 
credit. In essence, the student, and in 
some cases the entire class, takes on a 
“client” and performs a public relations 
function or job for that “client.” About 
the only difference between reality and 
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“make-believe” is that the students re- 
ceive grades and not money. 


Exhibit A is a senior group at Ohio 
University. The client is the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. Results 
of one semester’s work? Two public 
opinion polls; feature articles in nation- 
al and professional magazines; a criti- 
que of the society’s public relations pro- 
gram; a 32-page booklet explaining in 
simple language public relations tech- 
niques which can be used by local chap- 
ters. End result: a resolution of thanks 
and commendation passed by the so- 
ciety at its annual meeting. 


Exhibit B: a student at Kent State 
working with the United Fund of Ak- 
ron. Here the field work is on an indi- 
vidual basis. Students at Kent State 
have handled public relations work for 
Firestone, Goodyear, The American 
Ceramic Society and others. 


Exhibit C: Wisconsin public relation 
students demonstrating an exhibit they 
set up for the university extension sys- 
tem. Typical student projects have en- 
tailed the creation of a mail folder for 
an Easter seal campaign; press relations 
handling for the state high school bas- 
ketball tournament; preparation of a 
booklet for the state board of health. 


Final exhibit is a class at my own in- 
stitution, Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. This fall the senior class trav- 
eled 450 miles to Bristol, Connecticut, 
one weekend to meet in the conference 
room of the E. Ingraham Co. with 
president Robert Cooper. Returning to 
class we set up a public opinion ques- 
tionnaire and on a weekend in Novem- 
ber returned to Bristol to run a scien- 
tific public opinion poll in the city. 
Aim: to find out what the community 
thinks and knows about the Ingraham 
Co. and to turn in a report based on 
our findings. 


These are but four exhibits and they 
can be duplicated many times. Field 
work courses are also an integral part 
of public relations training at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Boston Univer- 
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sity, Bowling Green State University, 
Rutgers University and Duquesne. 

The summer internship—our fourth 
method of person-to-person cooperation 
—can be as exciting and valuable as 
field work courses but the method of 
operation differs. Internships are almost 
always on an individual basis and gen- 
erally not for credit. 


We are just beginning to pioneer the 
field with summer student internships. 
The teachers are enthusiastic about 
them and the practitioner is beginning 
to echo the enthusiasm. Last summer 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. em- 
ployed three interns and this summer 
will do so again. Kent State and Good- 
year Tire have a student internship ar- 
rangement. An Ohio University student 
worked last summer with General Tele- 
phone of Ohio. Boston University 
started a summer intern program this 
year and placed four students. The only 
thing holding back more internships is 
lack of offers of cooperation from prac- 
titioners. 


The same roadblock checks the pro- 
gress of summer internships for teach- 
ers. This fifth method of cooperation 
has worked very well in the newspaper 
field, but practitioners have been slow 
to adopt it. Alan Scott speaks for many 
educators when he says: “In 1956 I 
spent the summer with Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy in New York. It is the kind 
of thing I would like to see the big PR 
firms initiate for professors who teach 
PR.” 


Practitioners have been slow, too, in 
advancing our final method of coopera- 
tion: scholarships, awards and grants. 
Here we draw an almost complete 
blanx. Two schools—Boston and 
Brooklyn College—have such grants 
but they are basically underwritten by 
the schools themselves. There is an ob- 
vious need for student scholarships and 
research grants in the field of public re- 
lations, as in all communications areas. 

RAYMOND SIMON 


Utica College of Syracuse University 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Who Covers Entertainment 
For Metropolitan Dailies? 


@> THE ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR OF A 
large metropolitan daily works in so 
special a field only students too foolish 
or confident or romantic to be deterred 
by reality can set out for the job. Even 
if they dare, students have little to go 
on. Where do entertainment editors 
come from? How do they get their jobs? 
What do they do? 

Recently while preparing an ar- 
ticle? more concerned with theater than 
journalism, I tried to find out something 
about these men. Questionnaires were 
sent to entertainment editors on the 
newspapers of the 24 largest cities next 
to New York, whose critics were ig- 
nored because enough has been written 
about them and their special function. 
Cities smaller than San Antonio, Texas, 
also were eliminated, for their enter- 
tainment writers, when they have any, 
find little theater to worry about. 

Twenty-one answered: 

Norman Clark, Baltimore News-Post; 
Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe; Elinor 
Hughes, Boston Herald; W. E. J. Mar- 
tin, Buffalo Courier-Express, Roger 
Dettmer, Chicago American; Herman 
Kogan, Chicago Sun-Times; Henry 
Humphreys, Cincinnati Times-Star; 
John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News; 
Bob Tweedell, Denver Post; Edwin 
Schallert, Los Angeles Times; Patterson 
Greene, Los Angeles Examiner; John 
K. Sherman, Minneapolis Star and 


1 Theater, Nation, Sept. 1, 1956. 
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Tribune; Ed Brooks, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; Ewing Poteet, New 
Orleans Item; Bob Sublette, New Or- 
leans States; Jerry Gaghan, Philadelphia 
Daily News; Harold V. Cohen, Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette; Gerald Ashford, 
San Antonio Express; Robert Z. Hall, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin; J. Willis 
Sayre, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
James W. O'Neill, Jr., Washington 
Daily News. 

The most obvious fact gleaned from 
results of the questionnaire is that edi- 
tors, with rare exceptions, do not expect 
entertainment writers to have special 
training. Almost all had some newspap- 
er experience before taking over their 
jobs. Their college backgrounds seem 
average for any group of 21 newspaper- 
men. Their newspaper work was varied, 
suggesting that an entertainment writer 
moves up through the ranks and gets 
his job, perhaps, by chance—there is an 
opening and the city editor thinks he 
can be spared. The job may even be a 
reward for loyalty—nine had been with 
one ni continuously and only 
four with more than three. 

An exception, however, lies in the 
field of music. Of the 21 writers, two 
had musical training, one had operated 
a dance hall, one had managed a record 
store and one had been an official for 
a symphony orchestra. No other field of 
the arts is so well represented. This sug- 
gests editors sometimes feel anyone can 
cover theater, movies, radio, television 
and nightclubs but somebody musical is 
needed for music. Possibly it’s a simple 
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matter: theater, movies, radio and tele- 
vision are easily understood but music, 
the editor thinks, is tough to fathom. 

The job may seem full of prestige to 
the writer himself. The average length 
of service for a critic was almost 19 
years, the median just over 20. Al- 
though he perhaps has flitted from job 
to job before becoming a critic, the 
writer then stays on. 

Certain prestige factors are easy to 
spot. The critic’s by-line appears from 
once a week to every day. Some of the 
more cultured people in the community 
know his name. He envisions himself 
as a vital member of the community. 
Note, for example, some of his com- 
ments on the questionnaires: 

I conceive it is my duty to promote 
the growth of the arts by means of 
moral support and encouragement. 
(Ashford) 

Drama critics . . . should encourage 
local community and college produc- 
tions. (Miss Hughes) 

The non-New York critic can—and 
does—help the American theater by giv- 


ing those acting kids and neophyte play- 
wrights the pats on the back that keep 


them striving up 

(Brooks) 

The critic’s self-picture is that of a 
well-known member of the community, 
discussed by the educated people, a vital 
force in cultural life. 

Editors, however, may have a differ- 
ent view, although this is not clear from 
the evidence. Since the editor usually 
does not expect special training, he may 
not think of the job as special at all. 
For example, few editors send theater 
critics to New York to sharpen their 
dramatic tastes. Some editors even feel 
that the critic can take time out to cov- 
er the court building, as in Poteet’s 
case, or be available for spot news as- 
signments, as in Sublette’s case. 

The non-New York critics’ place in 
American theater depends most often 
on their place in their own communi- 
ties. They have little contact with 
Broadway; they seldom go there, Broad- 
way seldom comes to them. In fact, sta- 
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tistics may be misleading here. The 16 
cities with touring companies, the 10 
with tryouts and the 11 with summer 
stock make the size appear more 
bloated than it is. Almost every critic 
listing tryouts and tours qualified the 
notation with a remark that this hap- 
pens occasionally. 

Few critics concern themselves with 
the art of writing and criticism. Most 
take a sociological and, perhaps, patern- 
al approach: Brooks encourages, Rosen- 
field calls for an economic adjustment 
that would bring living theater to Texas, 
Ashford promotes the growth of arts 
in San Antonio. 

This is borne out by a glance at their 
clippings. Style is not iniportant. Even 
a writer like Poteet, who fires one as- 
tute judgment after another, never quite 
handles his insights in the urbane, deli- 
cate manner of a Durgin. Durgin, Miss 
Hughes and Dettmer are among the few 
who attempt to present their readers 
with a truly individual report. In gen- 
eral, there may be a wide difference be- 
tween one critic and another in judg- 
ment but the writing is often equally un- 
distinguished. 

One of the finest qualities found, 
however, is the humility these newsmen 
have despite their self-picture as a 
wheel in the community. In most cases 
it appears not to be condescension but 
a deep, sincere desire to wield power 
gingerly. “Keep honest balance . . .re- 
member theirs is not the court of last 
appeal,” admonishes Miss Hughes. 
Brooks describes himself as the “man 
who is on the spot to encourage deserv- 
ing youngsters and groups to go for- 
ward and make worthy contributions to 
the American theater.” This humility— 
and an apparent lack of bitterness— 
may show drama critics are fully satis- 
fied with their work. 

At least, this study indicates, it is a 
job journalists, moving through the reg- 
ular channels of a newspaper, hold fast 
to once they get it. 

STANLEY MEISLER 
Washington, D. C. 
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FESTINGER, LEON, A Theory of Cogni- 
tive Dissonance. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1957. ix + 
291 pp. $5.25. 


LEON FESTINGER’S BOOK DESERVES A 
place in journalism libraries for at 
least two reasons. The first is that it pro- 
vides a theory which deals intelligently 
with a number of problems in communi- 
cations behavior for which we have had 
few good answers. The second is that it 
contains detailed summaries of some of 
the most carefully performed studies of 
recent years and hence is of methodo- 
logical interest. 


The unusual interplay between theory 
and empirical study is illustrated in the 
book’s organization which alternates 
chapters of theory and data. For ex- 
ample, chapter six contains 14 pages on 
the theory of involuntary and voluntary 
exposure to information, and chapter 
seven contains 39 pages of data related 
to the derived hypotheses. 


A few of the questions the theory of 
cognitive dissonance considers are as 
follows: Why do people read advertise- 
ments about products they have just 
purchased? What is the effect of bribing 
a person to endorse an opinion he does 
not honestly support? Why do people 
sometimes misperceive factual articles? 
Under what conditions do people actu- 
ally try to be influenced? Why do ru- 
mors spread so rapidly in times of dan- 
ger? 


It is not possible to present Festin- 
ger’s answers to all of these questions 
here. But it should be possible to sketch 
what he means by cognitive dissonance 
and how he uses it to predict behavior 
in a specific instance. 

The basic assumption of the theory 
is that humans have a drive to achieve 
“cognitive consonance.” This is a state 
in which there is internal harmony or 
congruity among a person’s opinions, 
attitudes and knowledge about himself 
and the world. If a person’s cognitive 
elements are not consonant with each 
other, they may be irrelevant, or disson- 
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ant. The formal definition of dissonance 
is as follows: “Two cognitive elements 
are in a dissonant relation if, consider- 
ing the two alone, the obverse of one 
element follows from the other.” 

For example, let us suppose that a 
man has just purchased a new car. He 
has many cognitive elements which tell 
him what a good choice he has made— 
the car is good-looking, it drives well, 
etc. But what of all the other makes of 
cars he looked at before making his de- 
cision? He knows these cars excel the 
car he actually bought in many respects 
—horsepower, resale value, etc. These 
knowledges create cognitive dissonance 
because they are inconsistent with his 
knowledge of how he behaved. How 
can he reduce this dissonance? 


Festinger suggests that three methods 
are possible: the man may change one 
or more of the elements involved; he 
may try to decrease the importance of 
the elements involved in the dissonant 
relations; or he may try to add new ele- 
ments that are consonant with his 
choice. The first approach is difficult in 
this case, since he might have to sell the 
car. He may not be able to swallow the 
rationalization involved in the second 
method—who wants 350 horsepower 
anyway? The third method, happily, is 
nearly always available—he may add 
new cognitive elements which support 
his choice. Which automobile advertise- 
ments do you think he will read in 
magazines? A survey shows that—yes, 
he reads those ads which stress the vir- 
tues of his new car. It is the familiar 
problem of selective exposure. But per- 
haps we understand it a little better in 
this case. 

I should not give the impression that 
the book is primarily about communi- 
cation problems. It isn’t. It contains ma- 
terial on the consequences of making 
decisions, on the effects of forced com- 
pliance, and on the role of social sup- 
port in the influence process and in 
mass phenomena such as rumor and 
mass proselyting. However, since many 
of the illustrations in these chapters deal 
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with communication problems, I believe 
that journalists would benefit by reading 
the book from cover to cover. 

Wayne A. DANIELSON 
University of Wisconsin 





Laritte, Paut. The Person in Psychol- 
ogy. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. x + 233 pp.. $6. 


THIS BOOK CAN BE CONSTRUED AS 
having at least two connections with 
mass communication. For one thing, its 
focus is on the substance and method 
of psychology, and psychology has an 
intimate relationship with communica- 
tion in that communication behavior— 
both in the production (encoding) and 
interpretation (decoding) of messages— 
is learned behavior. Second, the thesis 
of the book can be extended beyond 
psychology and apply to all of the so- 
called behavioral sciences, and mass 
communications rightly belongs in this 
family. 

Lafitte, a psychologist at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne (Australia), has a 
bone to pick. The bone itself is not of 
recent vintage, having been alternating- 
ly buried and uncovered since Plato and 
Aristotle first had their say. His picking 
te at some length, alternating be- 
tween the particular delicacy of the 
surgeon's scalpel and the more indis- 
criminate chopping of the butcher’s 
knife. 

Briefly, Lafitte’s charge is that psy- 
chology in its zeal to pattern itself after 
the natural sciences, has by-passed its 
raison d’etre—to study “man himself, 
and . . . life itself’—and has further 
violated its heritage by studying isolated 
incidences of behavior with false ana- 
lytical approaches. Psychology, he says, 
has “cut itself off deliberately from 
life,” and makes the fallacious assump- 
tion that “the functional relation of pro- 
cesses can be inferred from the study of 
isolated processes.” His suggested sub- 
stance of psychology: “the common ex- 
periences of ns.” His suggested 
methodology: “reflection.” 

If this seems to run counter to some 
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of the more cherished ideals in contem- 

behavioral science, Lafitte has 
intended it to do so. Where the empha- 
sis today is upon objectivity in obser- 
vation and measurement, Lafitte argues 
for subjectivity. Where the intent today 
is to proceed from basic to applied re- 
search, Lafitte seems to argue for the 
opposite procedure. 

Is Lafitte then merely a maverick, a 
devil’s disciple? Not quite. This book is 
not a diatribe. Rather, it is an earnest 
attempt to present one man’s opinion— 
and not an unrepresentative one at that 
—about what the study of human be- 
havior should comprise and how it 
should be conducted. As such, Lafitte is 
to be neither pitied nor censured. He 
should be read—if for no other season 
than to provide a counter-balance for 
some of us who might be more prone 
to follow contemporary psychology off 
the deep end. But whether his position 
is to be accepted—well, that is another 
matter almost wholly dependent on the 
individual reader. This reviewer, for 
one, cannot help wondering whether 
the suggested cure may be worse than 
the alleged disease. 

Percy H. TANNENBAUM 
University of Illinois 





Spitz, RENE A., No and Yes. New 
York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1957. xii + 170 pp. $4. 


@ DR. SPITZ ADDS ANOTHER THEORETI- 
cal discussion of the beginnings of com- 
munication by the child. The bulk of 
his argument rests on strict psychoana- 
lytic theory. 

He begins with three superficially 
similar : the rooting behavior of 
the normal infant, the “negative cepha- 
logyric motions” of the emotionally de- 
prived infant and the head-shaking ges- 
ture of the adult to signify “No.” 

He examines the “negative cepha- 
logyric motions” of the deprived infant 
(an infant hospitalized for more than 
six months) which resemble the head- 
shaking “No.” He discards them in his 
search for the origins of language, how- 
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ever. These motions are regressive, he 
concludes, and linked to rooting be- 
havior. But they are not progressively 
linked to the semantic signal. 

Rooting behavior, on the other hand, 
becomes the motor prototype for the 
communication of the negative. Of all 
the activities of the newborn, this one 
innate behavior is directed and goal- 
specific. It is initially a searching, ap- 
proach response, but, at about three 
months, the infant begins to use it as a 
sign of satiation or avoidance. While its 
initial use provides the “motor matrix,” 
satiated avoidance behavior provides 
the emotional quality of refusal or nega- 
tion. 
As the child identifies with his par- 
ents, he acquires understanding of com- 
mands and prohibitions. From the 
growing number of prohibitions (as the 
child begins to walk) the invariant ele- 
ment “No,” through word and gesture, 
is remembered. 

In the second year of life, the child 
himself uses head-shaking as a semantic 
symbol. This use, according to Dr. 


Spitz, “is probably the first conquest of 
the gestural or verbal symbol of an ab- 
stract concept.” (p. 99) He concedes, 
however, that the child has used words 
to designate concrete persons and things 
earlier. 


The acquisition of “No” gives the 
child a new autonomy, and indicates the 
beginning of an awareness of the “self.” 
It is important in the development of a 
psychoanalytic theory of behavior, be- 
cause it marks the beginning of domi- 
nance of the “reality principle” over the 
“pleasure principle.” 

Because of this importance to psy- 
choanalytic theory, Dr. Spitz spends 
nearly three-fourths of the book tracing 
the emergence of “No.” He examines 
the semantic gesture “Yes” (the head- 
nodding) in briefer terms. Again, how- 
ever, he finds a motor prototype in the 
nursing behavior of the infant. The role 
of the two motor patterns—head-shak- 
ing and head-nodding— in earliest “oral 
need gratification makes them suitable 
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for eventual use as a device of com- 
munication.” (p. 148) 

For the journalist, this is a disap- 
pointing book. Its addition to our un- 
derstanding of language is brief: There 
are motor prototypes for our two most 
common meaningful gestures. 

However, for an understanding of 
Dr. Spitz’s discussion, the reader must 
be thoroughly familiar with the jar- 
gon of psychoanalysis, and willing to 
bear with its use, even when that use is 
really unnecessary. The reader must 
tolerate endless digression and point- 
less repetition. 

Dr. Spitz has a contribution to make 
to those interested in an alternative 
theoretical explanation of the begin- 
nings of language. But that contribu- 
tion might better have been made in a 
much shorter article. 

JEAN S. KERRICK 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


BARBER, BERNARD, Social Stratification. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1957. xix + 540 pp. 
$6.50. 


®% THIs IS A DEEP AND PROFOUND BOOK 
about the nature of our society, a 
volume of direct interest to newsmen— 
reporters, feature writers, editorial writ- 
ers, newspaper executives—and to his- 
torians of journalism. 


Barber’s book deals with the social 
stratifications which exist in nearly all 
social organizations. Society is not an 
unorganized mass of people, the so- 
ciologists tell us. Society has structure, 
and people are grouped into various 
classes—top, middle and lower, accord- 
ing to certain evaluations and for cer- 
tain reasons. The various social and 
economic and political classes influence 
each other, with those at the top usually 
exerting the greatest pressures. 


The author, a sociologist at Barnard 
College, describes how these groups 
form, what are the indicators which de- 
termine whether you are in one class or 
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another. He tells how the classes influ- 
ence each other and the whole society. 

Barber reveals, too, that a certain 
amount of social mobility is present in 
most societies, members of one class 
being able to move into the upper strata 
in a liberal organization. The author 
demonstrates the limitations of each of 
his generalizations. 

The writer has synthesized the out- 
standing work done by many sociolo- 
gists who recognize the problem of stra- 
tification and classes in society. He sum- 
marizes effectively the studies in meas- 
urement of classes made by Warner and 
his associates at the University of Chi- 
cago and by Chapin at the University of 
Minnesota. 

The style is heavy-going. The volume 
is filled with abstractions and concepts. 
This is where most sociologists and 
other social scientists stop, too. Taking 
the next step, Barber, however, ex- 
presses his abstractions in short, familiar 
words. Then he presents examples from 
reality—facts from history, political sci- 
ence, economics or from common ob- 
servation—to illustrate his idea. 

Barber’s volume, nevertheless, has to 
be studied, or read carefully. If you do 
this and seek to apply his material to 
newswork, his book is rewarding. Many 
theoretical sccial science studies need a 
second, intermediate volume which 
would apply social science findings to 
journalism. Journalism would be en- 
riched. 


If studied, Barber’s volume will give 
the newsman deeper insights into the 
fundamental nature or underlying char- 
acter of socicty—of the people and 
groups about whom he is writing. Re- 
porters have observed many of the phe- 
nomena about which Barber writes, but 
this author analyzes this material and 
draws general principles, often pene- 
trating, from the facts. The generaliza- 
tion illuminates the specific facts and 
news events. 

The newsman is always concerned 
about the power groups he reports as 
he covers the city and county beat and 
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as he does the legwork in Washington 
or on the international scene. Who are 
the men who comprise the power 
groups? How much influence is exerted? 
How is it exerted? Barber is concerned 
with analyzing who runs a city, who 
serves on the city commission, the hos- 
pital board, the civic center committee. 
Are these elected and appointed men 
really representative of the various 
groups and classes in the community? 
What happens when they are not? What 
could be gained if a variety of groups 
were represented? 

We have studies of the economic 
level of newspaper and magazine audi- 
ences and what they read on page one 
and other inside pages. But Barber’s 
book suggests we need more accurate, 
exact studies of readers’ educational 
and cultural backgrounds and their in- 
terests. To what “classes” do the readers 
belong? We might substitute a more 
clearly-focused picture of the “average 
reader” for our blurred one, based on 
guesswork, mostly, and general observa- 
tions. What else can city editors and 
magazine editors do now? 

Our society is dynamic and changing. 
Its evolution, to a considerable extent, 
may be told in terms of the develop- 
ment of classes and groups—religious, 
economic and political. They are lo- 
cated in certain cities and regions of the 
nation. A study of the evolution of 
these groups is one of the keys to the 
understanding of the development of 
journalism. 

The evolution of the farmers, ship- 
pers, retailers, manufacturers, workers, 
as groups, would throw light on the 
changing history of the press. The his- 
torian or researcher of the newspaper 
or magazine will find this volume stimu- 
lating, fruitful for further exploration. 
Barber’s book may stir a re-analysis and 
synthesis of our known facts. Barber, 
unfortunately, has only a short last 
chapter devoted specifically to the his- 
torical side of his study, but the other 
chapters are highly suggestive of ideas 
on this phase. 
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Barber also deals with the influence 
of the family, the school and the mass 
media on the changing social structure. 
Referring to the work of Lazarsfeld, 
Columbia sociologist, he raises the ques- 
tion whether the mass media merely re- 
enforce existing ideas and approve of 
the present structure of society, avoid- 
ing any suggestion of change. This, of 
course, needs to be analyzed further— 
what kinds of changes are being con- 
sidered, economic, political, civic, state? 
Newspapers and magazines have influ- 
enced, nay, compelled changes on many 
levels and for many projects. 

The book is useful for feature editors 
and others looking for background ma- 
terial and ideas for news and feature 
stories about people and groups on vari- 
ous levels. SIDNEY KoBRE 
Florida State University 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., Prelude to 
Independence: The Newspaper War 
on Britain 1764-1776. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 318 pp. $6. 


% THIS BOOK IS A SCHOLARLY STUDY OF 
the part which newspapers played in 
the movement for independence during 
the years 1764-76. It fills out in detail 
the methods and materials utilized by 
colonial editors and writers in bringing 
the American colonists to the brink of 
separation from the mother country, 
and thus supplements Philip Davidson’s 
path-breaking study, Propaganda and 
the American Revolution, 1763-1783 
(Chapel Hill, 1941). 

The eminent Harvard historian has 
collected his materials, principally from 
contemporary newspapers, over many 
years while engaged in his monumen- 
tal study of early American history. 
Some of the material has appeared pre- 
viously in published articles by Profes- 
sor Schlesinger, but most of the chap- 
ters are entirely new. 

One of the intricate problems in 
American colonial history has been the 
forces or causes which operated to 
bring the scattered colonies together in 
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opposition to Britain and finally pro- 
pelled them into open revolution. Dr. 
David Ramsey, in his pioneer work, 
The History of the American Revolu- 
tion (Philadelphia, 1789), concluded 
that “In establishing American Inde- 
pendence, the pen and the press had a 
merit equal to the sword.” In spite of 
this conclusion, a thousand times more 
words have been devoted to the contri- 
bution of the sword than to an analysis 
of the part played by the press. Profes- 
sor Schlesinger after carefully review- 
ing the evidence wholeheartedly sus- 
tains Dr. Ramsey’s conclusion. The 
newspaper press was responsible for 
creating the temper of mind which led 
to revolution. 


The first two chapters of the book 
set the stage by portraying the condi- 
tions which bred colonial discontent, 
the agencies other than the press which 
promoted resistance, and the methods 
they employed. Then follows a review 
of colonial journalism prior to the cri- 
ses, followed by 10 chapters on the 
part played by the newspaper. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the fact that the 
colonial newspapers were responsible 
for creating public attitudes antagonis- 
tic toward Britain and her representa- 
tives on this continent. Events them- 
selves helped, but these events without 
the interpretation or propaganda, if 
you wish, which the newspaper sup- 
plied would not have been sufficient to 
produce the break. 


For the historian of American jour- 
nalism, the changes which occurred in 
the pre-revolutionary newspaper during 
the period 1764-76 are extremely sig- 
nificant. The early colonial newspaper 
was a vehicle of news and information 
with an occasional sprinkling of “po- 
lite sentiments.” The newspaper of the 
period immediately preceding the 
break with Britain became an instru- 
ment of opinion, of purpose, of propa- 
ganda. The editors and their commit- 
tees of political advisers were com- 
pletely conscious of what they were do- 
ing—arousing public opinion against 
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Britain. They were not conscious that 
this would lead to revolution but once 
the gun was primed, there was a cer- 
tainty that it would go off. 

The Stamp Taxes probably more 
than any other event identified the co- 
lonial newspaper publisher with other 
economic groups which were suffering 
under British trade regulations. Al- 
though Professor Schlesinger makes no 
special case for economic motives, it is 
apparent from reading his book that, at 
least during the pre-revolutionary pe- 
riod, economics, more than any other 
factor, produced the greatest discon- 
tent. 

Business was suffering or likely to 
suffer under British policy; newspapers 
were suffering along with other busi- 
ness and therefore they enthusiastically 
joined the dissidents. As the author has 
pointed out, the newspapers cooperated 
closely with the patriot politicians at 
every point and sometimes participated 
personally in radical activities. 

It was inevitable that the issue of 
freedom of the press should have been 
raised in the colonies. It was already 
a widely agitated issue in England, pre- 
cipitated by the activities of John 
Wilkes and Junius, and as the conflict 
with the authorities increased, the argu- 
ments for a free press which had been 
circulated in England found their way 
into American newspapers. 

In contrast with its protestations of 
lofty principles of liberty and freedom, 
the revolutionary press was highly in- 
tolerant of the Tory newspapers. They 
were not only shouted down but occa- 
sionally driven out of business. Men 
like Hugh Gaines and James Rivington 
were able to survive only through fi- 
nancial assistance from colonial au- 
thorities and then only for a limited 
period. 

Professor Schlesinger has produced 
a readable, well-documented study of 
one of the most important periods in 
American journalism. 

Frep S. SIEBERT 
Michigan State University 
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D’Ester, Kari, Der Traum eines Leb- 
ens. Munich: Verlag Donau Kurier 
Ingolstadt, 1957. xv + 237 pp. Il- 
lus. 


W@ ONE OF THE MOST MEMORABLE EX- 
periences of this reviewer’s recent trip 
around the world was an afternoon and 
evening in the home of Dr. Karl d’Es- 
ter, who retired in 1954 after 30 years 
as professor of Zeitungswissenschaft at 
the University of Munich. Now 77 
years of age, Dr. d’Ester has been en- 
gaged since retirement in writing his 
memoirs, of which this volume is the 
first. While no printed volume can con- 
vey the impression of earnestness and 
enthusiasm that one gains from a per- 
sonal visit with the author, this book 
does serve as a useful introduction to 
German press research and Dr. d’Es- 
ter’s role in it. 

The subtitle of the book indicates 
that the “dream” of d’Ester’s life is “a 
German institute for international press 
research and a world press museum.” 
These are tangible means toward the 
author’s goal, but the goal itself might 
better be described in the words with 
which he once addressed a group of 
journalists: “Regard the press as an in- 
strument for the establishment of peace 
among people, and try to take away the 
fear which now dominates the world!” 

D’Ester begins his preface by quot- 
ing Curie’s statement that “the most 
dangerous weapons of the future are 
not atom bombs, but science and jour- 
nalism.” He then makes it clear that he 
has written the book both to stimulate 
interest in press research and to record 
his appreciation to those who have aid- 
ed in developing the field of Zeitung- 
swissenschaft in Germany. 

With these two purposes in view, the 
author divides his material into five 
main chapters: 1) Pioneers of the 
German “science of the press” as stu- 
dents and collectors; 2) the press 
research collection of d’Ester (some 
35,000 books and pamphlets, 8,000 
photographs and two million clippings) ; 
3) the Institut fiir Zeitungswissenschaft 
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at the University of Munich; 4) the 
work of the Institute; and 5) “the 
dream of my life.” There also is an ap- 
pendix listing doctoral theses written by 
graduates of the Institute. 

While lectures on the press and pub- 
lic opinion were given in certain Ger- 
man and Swiss universities in the 19th 
century, the first “institute” was the 
Institut fiir Zeitungskunde founded in 
1916 by a professor of political econ- 
omy, Karl Biicher, at the University of 
Leipzig. In 1919 the historian Aloys 
Meister, who had d’Ester as a student 
and later as a colleague, opened an 
Institut fiir Zeitungswesen at the Uni- 
versity of Miinster. Later, d’Ester was 
called to Munich to establish the insti- 
tute there, and in 1924 the University 
of Munich appointed him as Germany’s 
first full professorship of Zeitungswiss- 
enschaft. 

How difficult were the early begin- 
nings at Munich is indicated by the fact 
that d’Ester had to manage the Institute 
at first on a budget of only 200 marks 
a year. There was neither secretary nor 
assistants. The salary of the secretary 
was paid by d’Ester personally until 
1945. His great research collection, 
which he began in 1905 while gathering 
material for his doctor’s dissertation, 
also developed under many handicaps. 
Lack of adequate storage space and 
files, the unfriendly attitude of the Na- 
tional Socialists, air raids and the occu- 
pation of Germany all did their part to 
disrupt his efforts. That he was able to 
achieve so much under such difficulties 
is a tribute to his skill and determina- 
tion. 

In 1926 d’Ester was instrumental in 
founding Zeitungswissenschaft, “the 
magazine for international press re- 
search.” This journal continued publica- 
tion for nearly 20 years and helped to 
acquaint the world with the new Ger- 
man “science of the press.” D’Ester 
traveled in European countries as well 
as in Asia, Africa and America. In 
1929 he was invited to give lectures at 
Japanese universities, where his influ- 
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ence on journalism education is still 
apparent today. 

If one wishes to know exactly what 
is included under the heading of “press 
science” in the German universities, 
much of the information can be found 
in d’Ester’s chapters on his work in 
Munich. He describes the curriculum 
of the Institute and also discusses the 
more important contributions that have 
come out of the work of its students 
and faculty. The numbers of disserta- 
tions written on various subjects reveal 
a heavy emphasis on newspaper history 
and public opinion, together with a 
growing interest in the press of other 
countries and the role of the press in 
international affairs. Most of the re- 
search is “qualitative” rather than 
“quantitative.” 

The final chapter is devoted to d’Es- 
ter’s life-long “dream” of a truly inter- 
national institute of press research and 
a world press museum. He discusses 
various press exhibitions and existing 
museums, such as the Gutenberg mu- 
seum in Mainz, as first steps toward 
the kind of museum he envisions. Men- 
tioned also as efforts in the direction of 
an international research institute are 
the Institute for Press Research at 
Dortmund and the International Press 
Institute at Zurich. Some of the latter’s 
efforts, especially its promotion of 
meetings between French and German 
editors, are along lines that d’Ester 
urged many years ago. 

At first not accepted by the press it- 
self because he did not wish to teach 
technical skills to his students, d’Ester 
today has many friends and admirers in 
the profession as well as in academic 
circles. Despite the common belief that 
few students of Zeitungswissenschaft go 
into journalism, the list of his graduates 
holding responsible journalistic posi- 
tions is impressive. Journalists and jour- 
nalism educators in other countries can 
learn much from studying the record of 
what this distinguished German scholar 


has mplished. RAYMOND B. NIXON 


University of Minnesota 
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BLoom, Epwarp A., Samuel Johnson in 
Grub Street. Providence, R.L.: 
Brown University Press, 1957. x + 
309 pp. $6. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON IS NOT REMEM- 
bered for his journalistic contribution, 
nor should he be, for “journalism” in 
his day was primitive indeed. The 
author takes pains to show how prolific 
the great 18th century pundit was in 
supplying offerings to the periodicals of 
that day, but most of this material was 
literary, in the sense that it depended 
largely on style for appeal, rather than 
upon journalistic content. Johnson was 
not a reporter of news and information 
but rather a commentator or observer 
in the tradition of his day. Anyone who 
has read the Spectator of Addison and 
Steele is aware that the “papers” of that 
day depended heavily upon the essay 
not only for popular appeal, but as a 
means of saying things that might oth- 
erwise have conflicted with current laws 
on publishing. 

But although reportage in Johnson’s 
day was virtually non-existent by mod- 
ern standards, writers such as Boswell’s 
hero nevertheless contributed to the de- 
velopment of journalism. Journalists to- 
day literally live by the pen—or type- 
writer. In Johnson’s day that was a 
meager and hazardous profession. The 
hack writers of Grub Street worked free 
lance or on assignment and thus paved 
the way for the later career journalist. 
They were responsible for periodicity of 
publication, which is essential to true 
journalism. They also helped to estab- 
lish traditions and rights that are now 
accepted as liberty of the press. From 
the historical viewpoint, therefore, this 
work is a contribution. 


It is obvious that this book was a la- 
bor of love for the author. He has lav- 
ished wealth of detail in bringing out 
even minor points. That is the trade- 
mark of the dedicated scholar. Much of 
Johnson’s periodical literature had not 
previously been gathered together, and 
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was unknown, except as bibliograph- 
ical items. The author quotes liberally 
from these sources. There are only two 
facsimile illustrations included, how- 
ever. 

Johnson wrote for the periodicals al- 
most four decades. He spent most of 
this time in London, the birthplace of 
the modern English-language newspap- 
er, and he was active at a time when 
journalism was developing rapidly. By 
the end of the century newspapers, es- 
say serials, review serials, and maga- 
zines had reached maturity, and John- 
son was a part of this progress. His 
views on liberty and press freedom 
would seem narrow to us today, per- 
haps, but he had an appreciation as a 
surviving hack writer for the growing 
strength of the press and for the need 
to preserve rights of such publications. 
This is seen in his comments on auth- 
orship, copyright and press freedom. 

The book is strictly for the student 
and scholar of this period. Although the 
style is readable, the content is too eso- 
teric for any general list of journalistic 
references. 

HENRY Lapp SMITH 
University of Washington 





MENCKEN, H. L., Prejudices, a Selec- 
tion, edited by James T. Farrell. 
New York: Vintage Books, 1958. 
258 pp. $1.25. 


@ MAJOR PREMISE: AMERICAN SOCIETY 
is in a mess. Minor premise: the young- 
er generation needs to express its prej- 
udices against this addled state of af- 
fairs. Conclusion: Read Mencken. 

James T. Farrell, a member of a once 
younger generation nurtured on an old- 
er Sage’s fumiferous prolifications, be- 
lieves the time is ripe for a Mencken 
revival. I wish his mission well. 

Farrell has compiled from Prejudices, 
series one through six, some of Menck- 
en’s more choice excoriations on the 
tender skin of the American Boob, a 
majority which swarmed the country- 
side during the Twenties. Mencken’s 
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prejudices justifiably are many for the 
Boob is categoried A to Z, academician 
to zealot, with snoops, evangelists, poli- 
ticians, and other frauds and wowsers 
joining the array. With this grisly horde, 
Mencken, having roots in an orderly 
19th century, was secure and temper- 
ate reporter. He was prejudiced against 
anyone who wasn’t civilized. A civilized 
man was one who appreciated honest 
values—an honest bottle of booze or an 
honest heist from the public till. 


The civilized formed a minority, ob- 
viously (the only other one being hon- 
est-to-God dolts). Led by the Baltimore 
Blasphemer, it laughed; America was a 
cuckold, a sucker. In short, the civilized 
man had “razz-a-ma-tazz;” he joined 
the fey Janizary of Jazz-Age journal- 
ism. And, blighted by bewilderment in 
the Thirties, he became a crashing bore. 

Can the civilized man be revived? 
To be sure, the Boob has multiplied 
with unprophylactic indecency. The 
evangelist has been co-opted by the soc- 
ial science tinkerer; the politician now 
has a “father image” and the honest- 
to-God dolt is a Dodo. The minority 
born in a disordered 20th century isn’t 
too secure. To banter a neighbor’s 
foibles, to flense the demos, as did 
Mencken, is to be a racist and anti- 
democratic. Prejudices are anti-social! 

Yet, I’m optimistic. The younger gen- 
eration of the Fifties is listening to 
“Razz-a-Ma-Tazz in Hi-Fi” because it 
hadn’t heard the beat before. Mencken 
has a beat it never read before. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 





GRANNIS, CHANDLER B., ed., What Hap- 
pens in Book Publishing. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 
414 pp. $5.50. 


@ THIS IS AN APT TITLE FOR A BOOK 
which has long been needed, because it 
does exactly what the editor intended, 
by describing in all aspects the intricate 
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business of publishing a book. Chand- 
ler B. Grannis, who as associate editor 
of Publishers’ Weekly is in an unusual 
position to have an over-all yet de- 
tached view of the industry, has carried 
through to completion an idea advanced 
several years ago by Eugenia Porter of 
the Columbia University Press and he 
has done so with unusual sagacity in 
his selection of writers as well as areas. 


Twenty-four writers (including Mr. 
Grannis, who describes the diversity of 
the publishing industry in an opening 
chapter, and the “dean” of the Ameri- 
can book today, Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly, who writes 
the foreword), each an authority in his 
particular field, describe the elements of 
book publishing and they do so in al- 
most every instance without being ele- 
mentary. Each chapter has a selected 
bibliography for further reading. A 
short statistical appendix gives some fig- 
ures on book production. And, being a 
good university press book, it is well 
indexed. 


The audience Mr. Grannis had in 
mind in outlining the book was essen- 
tially that of students of library science, 
in publishing or graphic arts courses, 
and the general reader interested in see- 
ing how the books which line his library 
shelves come to be. 


And, since many newspapermen and 
newspapermen in embryo are potential 
writers, it follows as a matter of course 
that the alert student of journalism 
should be encouraged or required to 
read the book, even though John Far- 
rar of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy gives 
a somewhat discouraging report on the 
outlook for the would-be novelist who 
sends his manuscript direct to the pub- 
lisher without the intermediary of a 
literary agent. 


(It is a curious, disconsolate fact that 
few educators, including professors of 
journalism, try to inculcate their stu- 
dents with a respect for books and how 
they come to be and this is the more re- 
markable since textbooks are such a 
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vital part of the teaching program. And 
the corollary is equally obvious, that the 
professors spend little time acquainting 
their students with the of edu- 
cation and so, as a result, education is 
as a rule poorly reported.) 

Principal emphasis in the book is on 
trade book publishing, although a sec- 
tion is devoted to specialized areas such 
as children’s books (mislabelled uni- 
versally as ‘“juveniles”), university 

resses, paperbacks and book clubs (the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Charles Lee 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
writes, is the fourth largest customer of 
the United States Post Office). 


Many of Mr. Grannis’ stable of writ- 
ers express themselves with the same wit 
and skill they would expect of their au- 
thors. A case in point (to cite just one, 
since space does not permit reference to 
all of the authors of the various chap- 
ters) is the piece by Clinton C. Balmer, 
who is a trades sales representative for 
a number of major trade publishing 
houses. The modern book traveler, he 
says “has a love of books and of the 
business. He is selling the products of 
the minds of men and it takes a good 
mind to do it.” 

Mr. Balmer then quite lucidly de- 
scribes the selling process: The sales 
conference at the publishing house 
which “is rather like a seminar or a pre- 
ceptorial;” what the salesman obtains in 
the way of information at the confer- 
ence; observations on the territory to be 
covered and what the salesman himself 
has to do to get ready to sell. 


Mr. Balmer then chooses a means of 
communicating which has the simplic- 
ity of genius, by reproducing a number 
of imaginary conservations with a buyer 
in a given city of his territory. Let’s 
quote two of the conversations. First, 
Mr. Balmer is talking about Evelyn 
Waugh’s new novel Officers and Gentle- 
men: “Miss Jones, there is not a great 
deal that I believe I will have to say 
about the first book. I have read it and 
it is in the same category with Men at 
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Arms. There is a Waugh audience wait- 
ing for it. Advance reviews seem to in- 
dicate that it is going to get a better 


press than any of his other recent 
books.” (It did, though I personally 
could not see why.) 

“Miss Jones: Yes, I know that I will 
have to have the Waugh—but how good 
is it really?” 

“Balmer: The English reviews rate it 
above Men at Arms, so that I think you 
can be confident of it. I would suggest 
ten.” 


“Miss Jones: Ten should be right.” 


“Balmer: This next one (High Hopes 
for Low Spirits by David Seabury— 
nonfiction) is a book fitted to the times, 
written by an old master in the field. 
Remember, years ago, The Art of Self- 
ishness? Sold thousands for Messner 
and thousands more for Grossett. His 
most recent book was How Jesus Heals 
Our Minds Today. Perfect for the cur- 
rent market escaping from the ‘age of 
anxiety.’ A five or a ten?” 


“Miss Jones: Let’s make it a five. I’ve 
got an awful lot of such books on my 
shelves.” 


All in all, What Happens in Book 
Publishing is absorbing and should be 
required reading for anyone who reads 
books or expects to write them. 


Contributors other than those already 
mentioned are Curtis G. Benjamin, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company; Eunice 
Blake, J. B. Lippincott Company; Fon 
W. Boardman Jr., Oxford University 
Press; Mauck Brammer, American 
Book Company; William Bridgwater, 
Columbia University Press; George P. 
Brockway, W. W. Norton & Company; 
Eugene Exman, Harper & Brothers; 
Arthur Hale, Hale & Baker; Peter S. 
Jennison, American Book Publishers 
Council; Joseph Marks, Doubleday & 
Company; Harwick Moseley, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company; Frank B. My- 
rick, Book Production; Harriet F. Pil- 
pel, Greenbaum, Wolff and Ernst Nan- 
nette Dembits; Ernst Reichel, Ernst 
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Reichel Associates; Leon E. Seltzer, 

Stanford University Press; Franklin 

Spier, Franklin Spier, Inc., and Louise 

Thomas, Doubleday & Company. 
JosEPH A. BRANDT 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 


CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH S., What I Said 
About the Press. Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 1957. 112 pp. 
$2. 


@ ENVY OF THE WORLD IN CIRCULATION 
and per capita readership, Britian’s pop- 
ular press operates on some fairly well- 
grounded theories about what the pub- 
lic wants. Should the public get pre- 
cisely what it wants? This question long 
has agitated public and private critics 
of Fleet Street. 

The most boisterous critic of late has 
been Randolph Churchill—journalist, 
politician and, likewise in the family 
tradition, never one to back away from 
a fight. Armed with a brash self-right- 
eousness and a ready wit, he has 
charged through the lecture circuit and 
even into the legal arena on a one-man 
crusade against some of Britain’s most 
powerful press lords. The record of this 
crusade he has placed between the cov- 
ers of a slim volume. 

The main burden of the book is 
summed up in a rule which the author 
says should be inculcated in a school 
for backward press lords: “It is very 
shabby to pretend that you are publish- 
ing news when you are really selling 
crime and sex and printing a lot of 
stale and bogus stuff about the Royal 
Family.” 

What chiefly distinguishes Churchill 
from the bishops and other dignitaries 
who issue complaints about the press 
from time to time is that he does not 
fear to name the names of those re- 
sponsible for what he calls “the river of 
pornography and crime which streams 
today from Fleet Street.” What’s more, 
he gloats over the fact that none of his 
formidable victims saw fit to take him 
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to court. Instead, Churchill himself col- 
lected a handsome sum from a paper 
which dared to call him a “paid hack.” 
The verbatim court record of this libel 
action, in which he clearly got the bet- 
ter of one of Britian’s eminent barris- 
ters in a cross-examination duel of wits, 
constitutes more than half of this book. 
The rest consists of three public 
speeches about the press. 

This book offers no startling revela- 
tions, little solid documentation. It is not 
a work of scholarship but a rollicking 
polemic against the “cretinous drivel,” 
the “cataract of dirt and filth” which 
passes for news in some sectors of Fleet 
Street. It is also Churchill's way of 
prodding the decent newspapers (some 
of which, he says, “think that if some- 
thing is not reported in their columns 
it has not really happened”) to pay 
some attention to criticisms of their 
backward brethren and to show some 
concern about bringing the entire press 
up to British standards of good taste 
and fair play. 

JoHn T. MCNELLY 
Michigan State University 


Editorially Speaking, Vol. 15. Rochest- 
er, N.Y.: The Gannett Group of 
Newspapers, 1957. 38 pp. Obtainable 
on request. 


@ FEW PEOPLE, PARTICULARLY NEWS- 
papermen, tire of reading of the trials 
and tribulations of newspapermen. This 
booklet, one of a series published an- 
nually by the Gannett Group, recounts 
the experiences of several of the papers’ 
editors. 

The volume says little not said—or 
at least thought—before. Its advantage 
is that it says it well, for the most part 
—and what is said needs saying again, 
for the most part. 

Journalism teachers will find it use- 
ful in a variety of ways. Here, in one 
place, is an accumulation of knowledge 
about the editorial page. It is written by 
men who have lived with the page and 
who have much to say about it. It 
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would not, however, serve as more than 
a supplement to a text. 

Paul Miller’s opening remarks should 
help those with problems in recruiting 
students for journalism. In restating the 
fundamentals of newspapering, he pre- 
sents a strong case for the field—the 
sort of plaudits which help overcome 
the uncomplimentary references some- 
times heard. 

The meat of the booklet, however, is 
the section handled by various Gannett 
editors. Even if it is not all new, it 
doesn’t hurt to read it again. 

JoHN B. ADAMS 
Michigan State University 





Mooney, RICHARD E. and Daeg, Ep- 
WIN L., JR., eds., Inflation or Reces- 
sion? New York: Doubleday Head- 
line Publications, 1958. 96 pp. 
$1.50. 


@ ONE OF THE EDITORIAL WRITER'S 
perennial problems, of course, is to fig- 
ure out how to keep up with current 
public problems without reading 30 
hours a day. This paper-backed volume 
is one of a new series which may help 
a bit. 

The 21 short selections of this anthol- 
ogy, linked together by editors’ com- 
ment, comprise a readable (and quot- 
able) debate on inflation, its causes and 
its relation to our lives. Contributors in- 
clude such men as Per Jacobson, 
George M. Humphrey, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr., Albert Gore, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Richard Ruggles, 
Sumner Slichter, Heinz Luedicke and 
the editors. Business and labor view- 
points are represented. Most of the se- 
lections were originally published in 
1957. 

The book’s importance lies in its con- 
sideration of inflation. Its discussion of 
recession is limited, although the final 
selection, “Inflationary Recession?” 
from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
is provocative. 

RICHARD L. Disney Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 
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Situs, Davin L., The Volunteers. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. xx 
+ 320 pp. $6. 


% WHAT MADE THE NATIONAL FOUNDA- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis the “largest 
voluntary health association in Ameri- 
ca”? Why did it receive in 1954 three 
times the gifts that went to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society—though cancer 
claims more victims than polio. 

Some would seek the answer by an- 
alyzing polio fund appeals. Others 
would credit the characteristics of polio 
itselfi—the youth of its victims, the high 
visibility that comes from its concen- 


- tration in summer months and crippling 


after-effects, etc. 


Sills, however, notes that a campaign 
which raised an average of 1.34 gifts 
per person from 69% of the popula- 
tion requires a small army of fund-rais- 
ers. How, he asks, can the Foundation 
keep this army of recruits—only 10% 
are true “volunteers”—from falling vic- 
tims to apathy or from diverting the or- 
ganization from its stated goals? 

His answer should interest every 
teacher of public relations, in view of 
the many jobs in health and welfare or- 
ganizations. It is that, apparently due 
to a series of historical accidents, the 
Foundation avoids most of the difficul- 
ties of an organized group by shedding 
most of such a group’s characteristics. 

Since the Foundation is run from the 
top, local members cannot adopt new 
goals or make their organization an end 
in itself. Sills shows that five factors, 
such as competition for status, which 
ordinarily lead to goal displacement, 
are minimized in the Foundation. In 
similar fashion the four causes of mem- 
bership apathy which Sills cites—e.g., 
the surrender of tasks to hired profes- 
sionals—are avoided in the Foundation. 
The volunteers who distribute polio 
funds to local patients can’t become 
apathetic in idleness, for they aren't 
picked unless there is a job for them to 
do. The volunteers who raise funds are 
recruited anew each year. Moreover, 
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even at the peak of the campaign 91% 
of them give fewer than 10 hours to the 
drive. (The largest number participate 
in the one-hour Mothers’ March and 
then usually as a part of membership 
obligations in another group, such as 
the PTA.) 

Sills relates his variables and studies 
causation through successive cross-tab- 
ulations. Since his aim is to construct 
rather than to test hypotheses he uses 
no statistical tests of significance. This, 
to some, will represent a shortcoming. 
Another shortcoming arises because 
this study is based on re-analysis of data 
gathered for another purpose. Perhaps 
as a result of this, some aspects of the 
Foundation are given cursory attention. 
(Example: the role of the fulltime, 
hired state chairmen.) 

Sills makes no attempt to say how 
much of the Foundation’s success may 
be explained by its structure. That ques- 
tion may be answered by seeing how 
much success transfers to the new goal 
it sets, if, as Sills predicts, it turns to a 
new field, rather than disbanding, now 
that Salk vaccine is ending its raison 
d etre. 

Students of public opinion should be 
interested in this study, and so, perhaps, 
should persons interested in communi- 
cations theory. In Sills’ study of a “de- 
viant case”, as in the Seeley study of 
why the Community Chest failed in In- 
dianapolis and the Lipset study of the 
ITU’s two-party system, they may find 
a method for theory building. 

EpGaR CRANE 
University of North Carolina 


FIELD, STANLEY, Television and Radio 
Writing. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1958. xv + 544 pp. $5. 


@% THIS IS ANOTHER “HOW-TO” BOOK ON 
writing for the electronic media. Cov- 
ered are the usual program-types, rang- 
ing from dramas of all categories to 
such special types as educational and 
children’s programs. There are also sec- 
tions on the audience and its measure- 
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ment, style, formats, production essen- 
tials, and copyright and marketing in- 
formation, among others. And, since its — 
author is chief of radio-TV production 
for the Army’s troop information pro- 
gram, the book includes some sugges- 
tions for “writing the government pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Field is a selling writer to radio 
and television, and his book offers the 
generally sound advice and constructive 
principles the beginning student might 
expect from such a source. Teachers of 
radio and television writing courses, too, 
should find much in this book of use in 
their endeavors to develop student po- 
tential. This reviewer wonders, how- 
ever, whether instructors in depart- 
ments of speech, drama or radio and 
television who have something like the 
author’s background might find that 
Television and Radio Writing attempts 
to cover too much ground. The writing 
is tight, which is to the advantage of the 
teacher who is able to supplement a 
textbook’s words of wisdom with more 
of his own. But there is a good deal of 
script-reproduction here, as well (it 
takes 44 pages for a Kraft TV Theatre 
dramatic script; seven pages for the 
author’s act-by-act analysis of it). 

Mr. Field has been teaching radio 
and television writing to American Uni- 
versity night classes for some time, and 
his book indicates the wide range of in- 
struction that can be covered in such 
courses designed for aspiring Rod Ser- 
lings. Not neglected, by any means, is 
the serial, day or night, radio or tele- 
vision. Sample, from a script repro- 
duced in this book: “WHITE: Okay, 
baby—you asked for it...! (HE 
SOCKS HER. WE DON’T WANT TO 
SEE THE ACTUAL BLOW. THEN 
CUT TO A REACTION SHOT OF 
VINCENT, THEN BACK TO LARRY 
LOOKING DOWN. HE SEES THAT 
SHE IS OUT OF COMMISSION, 
AND AS HE TAKES A LOOK AT 
VINCENT, HE DRAWS HIS GUN 
AS THOUGH TO LET HIM HAVE 
IT AFTER ALL, THEN HE TURNS 
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AND HURRIES DOWN THE HALL 
OPPOSITE THE STAIRS, OUT OF 
SIGHT)” Spare the schools and de- 
partments of journalism from such as 
this! 


them, too, from these “how- 
to” texts on radio-television writing 
whose authors insist on including a 
chapter on “The News Program” at the 
end of their sections on “Non-Dramatic 
Continuity.” Here, the section begins 
with a discussion of the voice (“a very 
high-pitched voice can be a handicap”) 
as an element of newscasting. We are 
told, too, that the wire service is a boon 
for the small radio station, whose an- 
nouncers need only “to tear enough 
items off the news tickers (for) a ready 
made newscast.” Instructors of electron- 
ic journalism will also wince at such as- 
sertions as the one in this book that 
“The Commentator. . .like the news- 
caster. . .may inject his views on any 
or all. . .items.” (Italics supplied) 
ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Minnesota 


Unesco, World Illiteracy at Mid-Cen- 
tury. Monographs on Fundamental 
Education—XI. New York: Colum- 
bia Press, 1957. 200 pp. $2. 


@ THE SUBTITLE OF THIS SMALL, USE- 
ful volume, “A Statistical Study,” de- 
scribes the contents. It is an attempt to 
present illiteracy figures for every coun- 
try and territory of the world. The esti- 
mates are based on census data com- 
piled after 1945 for the most part al- 
though some estimates from sample 
surveys and some projections from cen- 
sus figures before 1945 are made. 

The world illiteracy percentage is es- 
timated between 43 and 45%, when il- 
literacy is defined as inability both to 
read and to write in persons 15 years 
or older. For example, the United 
States estimate under the above defini- 
tion is 3.2% or 3,623,000 persons. If 
one takes a definition of “functional” 
literacy, ability to communicate effec- 
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tively, and indexes this by completion 
of at least the fourth grade, the United 
States figures for illiteracy rise to around 
10% of the adult population or about 
11 million persons. 

Further, the method by which var- 
ious countries go about ascertaining the 
ability to read and to write varies wide- 
ly. Some estimates are derived from pro- 
jections based on persons unable to sign 
the marriage register, most are derived 
from asking the person being enumer- 
ated whether he has the ability to read 
and to write, and a few are derived 
from sample surveys in which tests are 
administered. Some estimates in this 
volume, then, are less reliable than oth- 
ers, but the method of estimation is 
stated for every country. 


Minimal breakdowns of illiteracy are 
presented. These are sex, age, urban- 
rural residence, and in some instances 
ethnic groups and amount of schooling. 
As one might guess, the older the age 
group the more illiteracy there is and 
the more the schooling the less illiteracy 
(although by no means eradicated). 
Usually, there is less illiteracy among 
males than there is among females, al- 
though in the case of the United States, 
there is more illiteracy among males. 


There are three chapters in which the 
relationship of three factors—primary 
school enrollment, per capita income, 
and degree of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization—to illiteracy is charted. 
There is a high correlation as one might 
expect between low illiteracy rates and 
proportion of children in school, high 
per capita income and proportion of 
persons in urban life. 

As the volume points out, the prob- 
lem of illiteracy is a serious one for 
most countries of the world. This book 
is a laudable attempt to present what 
is known about the extent of illiteracy 
although much more needs to be done 
in standardizing methods of counting 
and estimating for more reliable figures. 

Hipeya KUMATA 
Michigan State University 
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CALLIHAN, E. L., Grammar for Journal- 
ists. New York: Ronald Press, 1957. 
xiii + 397 pp. $4.50. 


@ HERE IS A BOOK INTENDED “PRIMA- 
rily for young journalists” who have de- 
ficiencies in grammar and spelling and 
in whose behalf journalism teachers are 
admonished to give more time, study 
and practice to fundamentals of lan- 
guage. The book also is aimed for the 
use of those students who wish a means 
of self-instruction. 

Except as to its length, there is little 
one can find to criticize in Professor 
Callihan’s text. 


The author has prepared a complete 
book on grammar—12 chapters on es- 
sential elements, five on sentence con- 
struction and two on punctuation and 
spelling. There are more than 75 sub- 
topics that go from definitions of “what 
a sentence is” through the intricacies of 
case and mood and verbals, to use of 
brackets, hyphen, and dash, and on to 
a listing of homonyms. Little is left out. 
And, throughout, the author keeps re- 
peating his essential purpose—that “the 
journalist who aspires to top rank as a 
writer must learn. . . .” Examples of 
troublesome writing problems are 
drawn extensively from published news- 
paper stories. 

If one wishes to set up specifically a 
course in grammar in a journalism cur- 
riculum, this book would serve—ade- 
quately. In fact, Professor Callihan in- 
cludes a quotation from one managing 
editor who says that he would do ex- 
actly that. 

If, on the other hand, one is looking 
for a book that gives aid in handling 
common errors of grammar, style and 
usage, then this work may be too de- 
tailed. 

The book would seem to accept the 
challenge that detailed instruction in 
grammar must be undertaken by jour- 
nalism teachers if the problem of lan- 
guage deficiencies is to be met. There 
may remain, however, those who be- 
lieve that responsibility for knowledge 
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of English must continue to rest with 
the high schools and with college Eng- 
lish departments. And there may remain 
those who believe that students who 
have not been well prepared in the first 
instance must suffer for their handicaps 
or must make up their deficiencies on 
their own. 

For those holding this second view, 
Professor Callihan’s book—helpful 
and sound though it be—is not service- 
able. The question, therefore, would 
appear to be one of journalism-educa- 
tion policy in the first instance. 

For auxiliary use Grammar for Jour- 
nalists does offer many helpful things: 
Exercises at the end of each chapter to 
point up grammatical problems dis- 
cussed therein; nearly 15 pages of 
words commonly misspelled; four pages 
of “troublesome” and interesting homo- 
nyms; and separate chapters for each 
of the parts of speech. There is a help- 
ful bibliography of reference works on 
grammar, some 50 titles all told; an 
appendix on what newspaper editors 
think of the lack of understanding of 
grammar on the part of students; and 
an appendix on “How Stylebooks 
Help.” 

WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 


ADLER, Max K., Modern Market Re- 

search: A Guide for Business Execu- 
tives. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co., 
Ltd., 1956, 158 pp. 
The author has written for “the increas- 
ing number of businessmen who have 
made use of market research or con- 
sider using it in the future.” He covers 
the subject briefly and in nontechnical 
language. 

Advisory Service for Students of Advertis- 
ing. Southport, Conn.: Thomas E. May- 
than, Publisher, 1957. 

“37 case histories of leading advertising 


campaigns.” 
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ARNHEIM, RupDoLr, Film as Art. Berke- 

Jey: University of California Press, 
1957. 230 pp. $1.50. 
Adaptation of Film—first published in 
1933—with four additional essays dis- 
cussing related aesthetic questions basic 
to film and television. 

BBC Handbook 1958. London: British 
Broadcasting Corporation, 1957. 288 pp. 
Statistics, programs and policies, services 
and other pertinent facts about the BBC 
in 1957. 

BERNS, WALTER, Freedom, Virtue and the 

First Amendment. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1957. 261 pp. 
$4. 
The author examines the first amend- 
ment and its workings in detail to try to 
provide—not answers—but an increased 
understanding of the problem. 

Bonp, RicHarD P., ed., Studies in the Early 
English Periodical. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1957. 206 pp. 
Six essays and an introduction, illustrat- 
ing aspects of the English periodical 
press from 1700 to 1760. 

Burak, ABRAHAM §., ed., Television Plays 
for Writers. Boston, Mass.: The Writer, 
1957. 402 pp. $5.00. 

Eight plays with comments and analysis 
by the authors. 

CARVER, CHARLES, Brann and the Icono- 
clast. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1957. $3.95. 

Biography of the Texas newspaper man 
who in the 1890's built a world-wide 
circulation for his one-man newspaper. 

CLaRK, CHARLES H., Brainstorming. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. 262 pp. $4.50. 
The author tells how “brainstorming” 
works, with numerous examples. 


Consumer Optimism Weakening. Ann Ar- 

bor, Michigan: Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, 1141 East Cathe- 
rine Street, 1957. 48 pp. $2. 
“Report of the national sample survey 
of consumer attitudes, expectations and 
buying intentions, conducted by the Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, in May and June, 1957.” 

CowLey, MALCOLM, ed., Writers at Work: 

The Paris Review Interviews. New 
York: Viking, 1958. $5. 
Joyce Cary, Simenon, Faulkner, Thur- 
ber, Francoise Sagan, Robert Penn War- 
ren, Nelson Algren and other authors 
discuss their work. 
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Dmincer, Davip, The Illuminated Book: 

Its History and Production. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 524 pp. 
Illus. $25. 
The history of the medieval book, with 
an array of plates, some in full color. 
Bibliography is extensive, but specific 
documentation is lacking. 

DUNHAM, FRANKLIN and others, Television 
in Education. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 124 pp. 

An over-all view of TV as applied to 
education. 

The First Decade of Television in Video- 

town 1948-1957. New York: Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, 260 Madison Avenue, 
1958. 44 pp. Apply. 
The 10th annual edition of a yearly 
study begun by Cunningham & Walsh 
in 1948 to answer questions, for its ad- 
vertiser clients and for its staff, about 
TV’s value as an advertising medium 
and about its influence on human be- 
havior. 

FLAHERTY, FRANK, Freedom of the Press in 

Canada. Ottawa: Buchanan’s Bulletin 
Reg’d, 53 Queen Street, 1957. 16 pp. 
50c. 
Articles written for the Canadian press 
and published in a number of daily 
newspapers in 1955. They won for the 
author the first annual Bowater Award 
for journalist:: effort on a special or 
cultural subject. 

FRASER, LINDLEY, Propaganda. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $1.20. 
Discusses the fundamental problems fac- 
ing the practicing propagandist and de- 
fines the scope and limits of propaganda. 

GEDALECIA, BEN, The Communicators: An 
All-Media Study. New York: Advertis- 
ing Foundation, 1958. (Secure through 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn) 
17 pp. Apply. é 
An analysis of leisure time by the vice- 
president and director of research for 
BBD&O. 

Hacuge, C. W., Printing and the Allied 

Graphic Arts. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1957. 244 pp. 
$3.95. 
Although centered around letterpress 
printing, this book includes such other 
processes as offset, intaglio or gravure 
printing, block printing, screen process 
printing, book binding, and other pro- 
cesses and new developments. 








Other Books and Pamphlets 


HarLow, Rex F., Social Science in Public 
Relations. New York: Harper, 1957. 203 
pp. $3.50. 

“A survey and an analysis of social sci- 
ence literature bearing upon the practice 
of public relations.” 

Hit, JoHN W., Corporate Public Rela- 
tions. New York: Harper, 1958. $3.50. 
How business uses public relations to 
communicate with the public and with 
its own employees. Among topics dis- 
cussed are the following: the remaking 
of public values, the new relationship 
with education and the community, and 
the new field of international public re- 
lations. 


KaseR, Davip, Messers Carey and Lea of 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1957. $4. 
A study of the firm which was once the 
country’s largest and richest publishing 
house, over whose imprint some of the 
most popular American and British au- 
thors appeared. 

Lee, Irvinc J. and Laura L. Lee, Han- 
dling Barriers in Communicaticn. New 
York: Harper, 1957. $5. 
“Lecture-Discussions and Conferee’s 
Handbook” based on notes made by the 
late Dr. Lee for a series of talks to a 
group of employees of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 


LIFE Study of Consumer Expenditures, 

Volume I: A Background for Marketing 
Decisions. 1957. 146 pp. $10. 
“The purpose of this research project 
was to define the markets for virtually 
all goods and services bought by US. 
consumers.” Conducted for Life by Al- 
fred Politz Research, Inc. 

MAYER, MARTIN, Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 

New York: Harper, 1958. 
The author, who is not an advertising 
man, views the business objectively. His 
concern is with the portions of it en- 
gaged in national promotion of branded 
products in the general media. 

McManan, Harry WAYNE, Television Pro- 
duction: The TV Handbook and Dic- 
tionary. New York: Hastings House, 
1958. 231 pp. $7.50. 

An encyclopedic handbook, defining and 
illustrating various steps of TV produc- 
tion. 

Murphy, DENNIS, Better Business Commu- 
nication. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1957. 306 pp. $5.75. 
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How to use communication skills to 
better advantage in business and indus- 


try. 

1957 36th Art Directors Annual. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. 
Includes art and design in advertising, 
editorial work and television. 

Press Intelligence Directory: A Manual of 

Newspaper Content, Local Writers, and 
Syndicated Columnists. Washington: 
Press Intelligence, Inc., 1957. 
Lists 633 U.S. newspapers by Congres- 
sional district and the type of news they 
print; 4,000 local writers who turn out 
specialized kinds of news; and syndi- 
cated writers. 


Scott, JAMEs D., ed. The Creative Process. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, School of 
Business Administration, 1957. (Michi- 
gan Advertising Papers Number 1) 

“A series of papers which provide a 
study in depth of the workings of crea- 
tive imagination.” 

SCHLEBECKER, JOHN T. and ANDREW W. 

Hopkins, A History of Dairy Journalism 
in the United States, 1810-1950. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1957. 423 pp. $6. 
Covers 92 dairy periodicals and 10 early 
general farm papers. An incidental by- 
product of the study is a history of 
American attitudes toward certain dairy 
products. 

SETTEL, IRvING, ed., Best TV Humor of 
1957. New York: Ballantine, 1957. 
Gives complete texts of comedies, and 
excerpts from serials. 

SOUTHER, JAMES W., Technical Report 
Writing. New York: John Wiley, 1957. 
Designed to aid engineering students in 
writing up reports. 

SPENCER, HERBERT, ed., Designers in Brit- 
ain 5. London: Andre Deutsch, 1957. 
“A biennial review of industrial and 
commercial design compiled by the So- 
ciety of Individual Artists.” 

THOMPSON, RALPH BURNHAM, Selected and 

Annotated Bibliography of Marketing 
Research. Austin: University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1957. 
41 pp. 50c. 
A revision of a 1950 bibliography, 
covering much new material and several 
categories not in the earlier edition. In- 
cludes magazine articles as well as 
books. 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
January, February and March 1958 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 
Assisted by Wayne A. Danielson, Wisconsin (Be- 
havioral Science Journals); Norris G. Davis, Texas 
General Magazines); J. Russell Heitman, Denver 
Community News; papers); Armistead S. Pride, Lin- 
coln (Negro denuainesa ts Daniel F. Wozniak, Flor- 
ida State (Radio and Television). 








Baltimore’s tax on advertising sales and gross receipts was killed by legislative 
act early in the year, and in St. Louis, an alderman who had said he would seek a 
6% tax on advertising receipts changed his mind and dropped the plan. Elsewhere 
in advertising circles, “subliminal’ advertising continued to be a subject of warm 
debate and speculation, and proposals that viewers pay directly for television pro- 
grams were heavily criticized by network officials and others. 

New aspects of the freedom of information subject appeared. Several newsmen 
opined that the public is not on the press’s side in the fight for the people’s right to 
know; a “Freedom of Information Center”—headquarters at the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri—was projected; and it was suggested that quasi- 
public welfare agencies, supported by volunteer contributions from the public, 
practice widespread secrecy. 

The Communist Daily Worker of New York City, its staff torn by dissention 
and its circulation and income sharply down, died on its 34th birthday. Party 
officials promised that it would reappear. 

Among abbreviations used in the ee, oe 


Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New 
Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; rity Bown 
PR, Public Relations; PR Jrni., Public Relations 


Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarter of Fm Films, Radio & Television; sions Rep T 


Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul. 


S. Department of State Bulletin; 
USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising —Per cent of operating receipts invested 
ANONYMOUS. Maryland outlaws ad tax; in advertising shown for financial 


governor brands it ‘evil’. E&P 91:12 p9 . Ad. : é 
March 15. P groups. Ad. Age 29:7 p82 Feb. 17 


Baltimore taxes on advertising sales and —Per cent of sales invested in advertising 
gross receipts are voided by state stat- shown for 282 separate product classifi- 
ute, cations. Ad. Age 29:2 p68 Jan. 13. 
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—St. Louis ad tax plan is dropped. Ad. 

Age 29:3 pl Jan. 20. 
Alderman who planned to propose a 
six per cent tax on advertising receipts 
announces he now opposes any new city 
taxes. 

—Subliminal ad is transmitted in test but 
scores no popcorn sales. Ad. Age 29:3 
p2 Jan. 20. 

Subliminal advertising demonstrated to 
members of Federal Communications 
Commission, “who no longer doubted 
that messages can be transmitted on tv 
without being visible to the human eye.” 

—Unfair Competition—advertising. U. Pa. 

L. R. 106:4 p623 Feb. 
Massachusetts Supreme Court rejects 
newer concept of unfair competition— 
holds to “passing off” theory in denying 
relief to telephone company against dis- 
tribution of binder (with advertising) 
for telephone books. 

—Watch those promotions! Post office 

checks them carefully against lottery 
law. Ad. Age 29:4 p87 Jan. 27. 
Legal definitions of consideration, prize 
and chance are reviewed, and twilight 
areas are pointed out in statement by 
Post Office Department. 

Cort, Davip. The scandalous ad-tax. 
Nation 186:3 p51 Jan. 18. 

Will media that carry advertising 
be forced to pay a tax—one which has 
already been proposed in four states? 

DRUCKER, PETER. Marketing and economic 
development. J. Mktg. 22:3 p252 Jan. 
Author says effective marketing is a 
critical factor that must be introduced 
into economies of under-developed 
nations if they are to progress. 

ELDRIDGE, CLARENCE FE. Advertising ef- 
fectiveness—how can it be measured? 
J. Mktg. 22:3 p241 Jan. 

Writer suggests a four-part research ap- 
proach to learn effectiveness of advertis- 
ing designed to create or change the 
image of a product held by consumers. 

OSTHEIMER, RICHARD H. Who buys what? 

J. Mktg. 22:3 p260 Jan. 
Condensation of Life magazine market 
report relates share of dollars spent in 
each of several markets to types of 
households. 

RuBEL, IRA W. Toward better advertiser- 
agency relations. Harv. Bus. Rev. 36:2 
pl07 March-April. 


Writer recommends advance agency 
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work plans, compensation to agency on 
basis of dollar value of services, changed 
contractual relations, and agency rec- 
ords-keeping. 


Communication Theory 
LipToNn, LEONARD and RICHARD L. BLAN- 
TON. The semantic differential and med- 
iated generalization as measures of 
meaning. J. Exper. Psych. 54:6 p431 
Dec. 


Experimental manipulations led to pre- 
dictable changes in connotative meanings 
of nonsense syllables. 

McGimnnigs, ELLiotTT, et al. The effects of 

sound films on opinions about mental 
illness in community discussion groups. 
J. Appl. Psych. 42:1 p40 Feb. 
Three mental health films presented 
without discussion resulted in greater 
opinion change than one film so pre- 
sented. 

MITNICK, LEONARD L. and Extiotr Mc- 
Ginnntigs. Influencing ethnocentrism in 
small discussion groups through a film 
discussion. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
56:1 p82 Jan. 

Discussion after viewing a film seemed 
to make attitude change last longer. 
RUBENSTEIN, HERBERT and MuRRAY 
ABorN. Learning, prediction and read- 
ability. J. Appl. Psych. 42:1 p28 Feb. 
Dale-Chall readability scores correlated 
more highly than Flesch scores with 
success in memorizing 200-word pas- 

sages. 


Community Journalism 

ANONYMOUS. Former publisher recom- 
mends one rate for all ads. Amer. Press 
76:5 p16 March. 

—Maverick’s rise. Time 71:5 p54 Feb. 3. 
Story of Chicago’s Bruce Sagan and his 
successful weekly paper. 

Greper, WALTER. Weeklies in expanding 
suburbs must appeal to city-minded resi- 
dents. Quill 46:1 p11 Jan. 

KREHBIEL, MARION. What’s your paper 
worth? Natl. Pub. 38:1 p9 Jan. 

Broker presents up-to-date guide for 
evaluation, plus tip on shrinking “nets.” 

NoRBERG, ROBERT L. “Nothing but ad- 
vantages in switching to offset method,” 
weekly publisher states. Amer. Press 
76:4 p15 Feb. 

STAFFORD, DaLe. Switch to small-city edit- 
ing is satisfying. E&P 91:3 p43 Jan. 18. 
Former metropolitan news executive 
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comments on his experiences as a com- 
munity publisher. 

WESTLAND, AL. Problems of small business 
too great; prefers teaching. Amer. Press 
76:4 p10 Feb. 

Weekly publisher happy he left profes- 
sion for journalism education. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ABBOTT, WARREN J. Criminal contempt of 
court. UCLA L. R. 5:1 p90 Jan. 
Review of contempt of court history and 
discussion of recent cases—and an ar- 
gument for extending procedural safe- 
guards to these cases. 

ANonyMous. Court upholds rule against 

photos of prisoners. U. Pa. L. R. 105:5 
p749 March 1957. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania rules 
that photos of prisoners in jail or going 
to or from courtroom violate prisoner's 
right to privacy. “The novel right of 
privacy imputed to the prisoner in these 
circumstances seems inadequate to jus- 
tify the limitation here imposed.” 


—Extemporaneous TV remarks—libel or 

slander. Harvard L. R. 71:2 p384 Dec. 
1957. 
Discusses need (since growth of TV) 
for distinction between slander and libel. 
New York court rules that extemporan- 
eous defamatory remarks on TV are 
libel, not slander. 

—Fair trial and free press. Am. Bar Assn. 

J. 43:12 p 1108 Dec. 1957. 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico notes 
prejudicial pre-trial publicity concerning 
confession as possible deprivation of 
right of fair trial. 

—Media gain time to oppose tightening 
of picture ban. E&P 91:10 pill March 
si 

American Bar Association delays vote 
on shifting the basis for banning pic- 
tures and broadcasting in courtrooms; 
emphasis would change from “dignity of 
proceedings” to “psychological effects on 
participants.” 


Leary, THoMaS B. and J. RoGeR NOALL. 

Entertainment: Public pressures and the 
law. Harvard L. R. 71:2 p326 Dec. 
1957. 
“All censorship today is based on prem- 
ise that the public must be protected 
from its own tastes in entertainment,” 
writer says in reviewing magazine and 
movie censorship. 
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MITCHELL, JoHN J. Government secrecy in 

theory and practice. Col. L. R. 58:2 
p99 Feb. 
Discussion of “housekeeping” statute 
which authorized government heads to 
regulate “custody, use, and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property ap- 
pertaining to it.” 

Paut, JaMES C. N. and Murray L. 
Scuwartz. Obscenity in the mails. U. 
Pa. L. R. 106:2 p214 Dec. 1957. 
Discussion of the development and prob- 
lems of federal censorship of written 
and pictorial obscenity in the mails. 

PREYER, L. RICHARDSON. Judge reflects on 
distinction bteween TV and news pic- 
tures. ASNE Bul. No. 406 p10 Feb. 
Judges should keep an “open mind” 
about courtroom still photography, but 
TV coverage tempts judges and attor- 
neys and creates psychological blocks 
for some witnesses, this judge says. 

Rocce, O. JoHNn. “Congress shall make no 
law. . .” Mich. L. R. 56:3 p331 Jan. 


In light of recent cases involving free- 
dom of speech and press, the author re- 
views history and developments of the 
first amendment to determine the origi- 
nal meaning of its terminology. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
AnonyMous. OGG’s space man. Nswk. 

51:3 p70 Jan. 20. 

AP errs in report of Russian man sent 

to moon. 


ASHMOoRE, Harry S. Little Rock—an un- 
told story. Guild Rep. 25:5 p6 Feb. 28. 
American journalism’s superficiality was 
conspicuous in reporting the Little Rock 
story, Little Rock editor declares. 

FRASER, HUGH RUSSELL. Why not ratings 
for newspapers? Am. Ed. 1:4 p15 Jan. 
Writer calls for construction of a news- 
editorial performance standard to em- 
ploy in rating newspapers, and for pub- 
licizing ratings in each community. 

LINDSTROM, CarL E. On whose side the 

people? Am. Ed. 1:4 p11 Jan. 
Editor says the people apparently are 
not on the press’ side in the “right to 
know” fight, traces their attitude to gen- 
eral complacency, and suggests that that 
may be considerably the press’ fault. 

MARKEL, LESTER. Are we the “froth es- 
tate’? ASNE Bul. No. 407 p4 March. 
Editor says that many news editors’ con- 
ventions are light-weight and devoted 
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more to entertainment than to serious 
business. 

OwEN, JEAN. The polls and newspaper ap- 
praisal of the Suez crisis. POQ 21:3 
p350 Fall. 

Opinion survey showed that New York 
Times stories describing broad French 
and British public support for their gov- 
ernments in Suez crisis were misleading. 

Wicoins, J. R. Censorship at Canaveral. 
ASNE Bul. No. 407 p1 March 1. 
Editor says press has accepted a “volun- 
tary” censorship on missile firings that 
resembles the World War Il code but 
goes beyond it. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Eavesdropping made easy. 
Time 70:27 p62 Dec. 30. 
Indiana Republicans fight while report- 
ers listen in by microphone. 
—Newspaperman’s newspaper. Time 71:4 
p42 Jan. 27. 
Tribute to the world-respected Christian 
Science Monitor. 


KRUGLAK, THEODORE E. “Crash” coverage 
of U.S. media in Hungary and Middle 
East. JQ 35:1 p15 Winter. 

PENLEY, EpwarD L. The one-man editor- 

ial page. Am. Ed. 1:4 p30 Jan. 
Editor sees independence for editorial 
writer on small papers, through grad- 
ualism in relations with publisher, gov- 
ernment, and public. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOuS. “Basic issues in the news.” 
NR 12:1 p2 Jan. 

Columbia School of Journalism begins 
new course, taught by leading scholars 
from six fields outside of journalism. 

—Nieman men all. Nswk. 51:9 p79 March 
a 
Nieman fellowships at Harvard, started 
as experiment, have demonstrated their 
worth during 20 years. 

BENTEL, DwicHT. Small schools think 

Luxon query stacked. E&P 91:2 p66 
Jan. 11. 
Small-school journalism educators say 
that N. N. Luxon’s call for “40 or 50 
truly professional schools” strikes at 
small schools and over-emphasises “big- 
ness.” 

BRINTON, JAMES E. Effect of assigned 
newspaper reading on knowledge of 
news. JQ 35:1 p80 Winter. 
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DuncaN, CHARLES T. Oregon seniors re- 
write theses for publication. JQ 35:1 
p85 Winter. 

Luxon, Norval Neil. Standards in jour- 
nalism education. Am, Ed. 1:4 p5 Jan. 
Journalism school dean calls for fewer 
and better schools of journalism and bet- 
ter salaries for newsmen. 

Nrxon, RAYMOND B. Journalism research 
around the world. JQ 35:1 p3 Winter. 
Tuomas, W. J. What managing editors 
think of journalism graduates. E&P 

91:11 p13 March 8. 
Survey of 54 editors shows that one in 
four will give experience credit to jour- 
nalism school graduates, and that more 
value is placed on a college degree than 
on journalism degree. 

WARNER, DaNiEL S. Whose side are the 
professors on? NR 12:1 p19 Jan. 
Teacher tells critic there is no reason 
why a journalism education should not 
be broad enough to fit graduates for any 
of several communications jobs. 

Witcox, WaLTER. The college newspaper 
—what is its function? NCCPA Rev. 
2:3 p4 Feb. 

Varying images of the function of the 
collegiate press are described, and auth- 
or says problems of “free” collegiate 
press can be met only in the framework 
of assigned functions. 
Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

HOLDEN, W. SPRAGUE. Newspapers in the 
land down under are much like Ameri- 
can counterparts. Quill 46:3 p6 March. 
Few Australian newsmen get liberal arts 
education, and nearly all go through a 
four-year prescribed apprenticeship. 

NIxon, RAYMOND B. Journalism research 
around the world. JQ 35:1 p3 Winter. 

Oron, EsuakEMA U. Development of jour- 
nalism in Nigeria. JQ 35:1 p72 Winter. 

Sucuy, JoHn T. How does commercial 
television affect British viewing? JQ 35:1 
p65 Winter. 

TRIPATHI, PRADYUMNA K. Free speech in 
the Indian constitution. Yale L. J. 67:3 
p384 Jan. 

Background and prospect for free speech 
in India by law professor of University 
of Delhi. 


Government and Press 
ANONYMOUS. Fol center proposed to lead 


battle for the right to know. E&P 91:13 
p9 March 22. 
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Plans are begun to launch a “Freedom 
of Information Center,” staffed with 
media specialists, at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 

—Monday-morning missilemen. Time 
70:26 p50 Dec. 23. 

Amid much secrecy, an Air Force PR 
man suggests that newsmen could be 
better watched inside Vanguard base. 

Gorpon, Henry C. Reporter behind badge 
walked beat in toughest district to get 
his story. Quill 46:3 p8 March. 
Newsman who hid his identity and be- 
came a policeman to get a story de- 
scribes the deep suspicion of police to- 
ward newspapers. 

McDanreL, CHARLES-GENE. Access to 
quasi-public news. NR 12:1 p19 Jan. 
Reporter says social agencies supported 
by volunteer public contribution tend 
heavily toward secrecy, but that the pub- 
lic “right to know” clearly applies to 
them. 

WILSON, BLAKE, and SEVELLON BROWN 3p. 

Public indifference to Fol. ASNE Bul. 
No. 405 pi Jan. 
Reader says the public doubts the press’s 
motives in Fol campaign, and newsman 
agrees, calling on press for less high- 
sounding oratory and more responsibil- 
ity. 


Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 

ANonyMous. Guild membership rolls top 
30,000 mark. Guild Rep. 25:6 p4 March 
14, 
Growth of American Newspaper Guild 
since its start in 1933 is charted. Mem- 
bership began at about 3,000 and in 
1958 exceeded 30,000. 

—New wire service local chartered. Guild 
Rep. 25:6 pl March 14. 
American Newspaper Guild charters first 
wire service local: membership 1,800, 
second largest ANG local. 


Magazines 
ANonyMous. Culture is their business. 
Time 51:7 p46 Feb. 17. 
A new bimonthly magazine, Horizons, 
“to be edited for intelligent, college- 
educated people,” will be launched in 
September. 


Miscellaneous 
ANONYMOUS. Push for the Post. Time 
71:9 p57 Feb. 24. 


QUARTERLY 


The Republican Houston, Tex., Post 
pushes circulation ahead of the Demo- 
cratic Chronicle. 

CANNELL, CHARLES F. and Harry SHARP. 
The impact of the 1955-56 Detroit 
newspaper strike. JQ 35:1 p26 Winter. 

FREEMAN, Howarp. Press briefings at the 
summit. Rep. 18:1 p16 Jan. 9. 
Problems of press relations at interna- 
tional conferences. 

MACLEAN, MALcom S. Jr. and Luca Pin- 
NA. Distance and news interest: Scar- 
peria, Italy. JQ 35:1 p36 Winter. 

SHEEN, JaAMEs M. Press run of one million 

not unusual for America’s biggest week- 
ly paper. Quill 46:1 p7. 
Description of Grit, national weekly 
that stresses “news of the world. . ., 
success, Americanism, free enterprise, 
and overcoming handicaps and advers- 
ity.” 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. Daily Worker dies on its 
34th birthday. E&P 91:3 pi5 Jan. 18. 
U.S. Communist newspaper, circulation 
and revenues down, closes shop with the 
promise it will return; weekly Worker 
to continue. 

—11 of 14 Gannett dailies gain after price 

rises. E&P 91:11 p32 March 8. 
Higher net paid circulations were scored 
for 1957 by 11 of 14 Gannett news- 
papers after raising per copy price from 
the 1956 level. 


—Newsprint demand dips; supply grows, 
but costs rise too. Ad. Age 29:4 p80 
Jan. 27. 

Newsprint consumption in 1957 declined 
1.1% from its record peak of 6,899,021 
tons in 1956. 


—No flowers, please. Time 71:3 p58 Jan. 
20 


Communist Daily Worker folds after be- 
ing cut off from party funds. 

KEARL, BRYANT. Effects of newspaper 
competition on press service resources. 
JQ 35:1 p56 Winter. 


Pictorial Journalism 


SoLomMon, Leo. The case for 35mm. Guild 
Rep. 25:3 p12 Jan. 24. 
Argues that the 35mm cameras do the 
best job of permitting news cameramen 
to be reporters. 
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Public Opinion and Propaganda 

Scott, ALasTamr. The voice of the west. 

NR 12:1 pi4 Jan. 
Support for British Information Service 
—a post-World War Il agency without 
peacetime precedent in England—is de- 
scribed by one of its officers. 

TuMIN, MELVIN M. and ROBERT ROTBERG. 

Leaders, the led, and the law: a case 
study in social change. POQ 21:3 p355 
Fall. 
Study of leadership indicates that de- 
Segregation may triumph quickly in 
North Carolina if the issue is left to 
competing opinions within the limits of 
the law. 

RIESMAN, Davin. The local press and aca- 
demic freedom. Prod 1:3 p3 Jan. 
Interviews with professors on academic 
freedom give writer strong impression 
that local press is very important in 
maintaining or destroying climate of 
freedom at colleges and universities. 


Public Relations 


Anonymous. Authentic voice. Time 71:4 
p16 Jan. 27. 

By “instinct and training” James Hag- 
erty is a “professional presidential press 
secretary.” 

CARLSON, RoBerT O. The use of public re- 
lations research by large corporations. 
POQ 21:3 p341 Fall. 

Analyst describes certain functions, types 
and findings of communications research 
in public relations programs. 

FoLey, JAMES PATRICK. The key to suc- 
cessful special events. PR 3:1 p14 Jan. 
Writer rounds up some cases of embar- 
rassing hitches in special events and of- 
fers his check-list designed to avoid 
same. 

GERVASI, FRANK. Public relations in Italy. 

PR Jrnl. 14:2 p4 Feb. 
Italian business has not generally ac- 
cepted public relations, although it has 
become more aware of PR, correspon- 
dent says. 

JANSSEN, Prerre. Public relations in Bel- 
gium. PR Jrnl. 14:3 p16 March. 
Writer says that since 1950, Belgium has 
seen “enormously improved understand- 
ing of public relations.” 

Lake, CaRROLL A. Planning makes a press 
tour click. PR Jrnl. 14:1 p16 Jan. 

Case study of how an unknown com- 
pany obtained prominent publicity in 
many of the mass media. 
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Levy, RonaLp N. The mass market for 
publicity features. PR Jrnl. 14:2 pl8 
Feb. 


A vast market is described for stories of 
“non-specific interest” in publications 
with specialized audiences. 

Newsom, Earv. The care and feeding of 

bosses. PR Jrnl. 14:2 p6 Feb. 
PR men can help the decision-makers 
by “meticulous preparation” of mater- 
ials and remembering that management's 
traditional viewpoint is not PR’s, this 
PR counsel holds. 

SmiTH, J. STANFORD. Developing men for 
leadership. PR 3:1 pl Jan. 
Practitioner gives suggestions for devel- 
oping theory, recruiting, educating, and 
long-term planning for effective PR 
leadership. 

STIMSON, RICHARD ALDEN. Educational 

books: a neglected medium? PR Jral. 
14:3 p3 March. 
Public relations can get “useful illustra- 
tions and information” into textbooks 
and reference works if the proper ap- 
proach to publishers and authors is 
used, writer says. 


Radio and Television 


ANonyMous. Broadcasters discuss editor- 
ials on air. E&P 91:12 p48 March 15. 
Editorializing by networks is compli- 
cated by FCC “fairness and balance” 
rule, networks’ relation to affiliates, and 
lack of precedent, network news execu- 
tive says. 

—Combined radio-TV use continues up. 

Bdestg. 54:8 p120 Feb. 24. 
Dimensions of television and radio au- 
diences including ownership, viewing 
habits, listening and viewing program 
preferences. 

—D. j. caters to child mentality—Miller. 

Bdestg. 54:11 p94 Mar. 17. 
Partial text of talk to disc jockeys by 
Columbia Records’ Mitch Miller, charg- 
ing that radio programs to the musical 
tastes of the 8-14-year-olds. 

—The high cost of being investigated. 
Bdestg. 54:13 Mar. 31. 

An estimate of how much an investiga- 
tion costs the government and the in- 
vestigated. 

—lI call on Edward R. Murrow. Sat. Eve. 
Post 230:29 p32 Jan. 18. 

Murrow explains why he doesn’t ask 
“Person to Person” guests more person- 
al, pointed questions. 
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—Magnuson drafts bill to kill FCC. 
. 54:11 p44 Mar. 17. 

Bill would replace FCC with a Federal 

Communications Administration and a 

special communications court of appeals. 

—Mr. Lewis and Radio Free . Na- 
tional Review 5:13 p297 Mar. 29. 
Editorial analyzes feud between radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis and Radio 
Free Europe and urges resolution of the 
conflict which may be harmful to the 
United States abroad. 

—The news means money to radio-TV. 
Bdestg. 54:8 p172 Feb. 24. 

Survey indicates an active television or 
radio news department pays off in pres- 
tige and dollars and cents. 

—Radio: who listens, when, 
Bdcstg. 54:8 p130 Feb. 24. 
Christal-Politz report on radio listening 
patterns. 

—Ruling on equal time during elections. 
U. Pa. L. R. 105:5 p761 March 1957. 
The FCC ruled that the President’s re- 
port on international crisis does not en- 
title opposition candidates to equal air 
time. 

—Stations, nets tell pay TV “big lie,” risk 
anti-trust action: Skiatron. Ad. Age 29:8 
p165 Feb. 24. 

Pay TV firm charges broadcasters dis- 
tort pay television story. 

—Television in the missile age: a weapon 

not to be disarmed. Bdcstg. 54:3 p74 
Jan. 20. 
CBS president argues that present sys- 
tem of broadcasting essential to preser- 
vation of democracy since only free tele- 
vision—not pay TV—can keep people 
informed on a minute-by-minute basis 
in ICBM age. 

—They got it first from radio-TV. Bdecstg. 

54:11 p98 Mar. 17. 
Of persons surveyed by Michigan State 
University two-thirds got first know- 
ledge of three major news events from 
radio or television, one-fifth from news- 
papers. 

—Two Wisconsin judges favor court ac- 
cess. Bdestg. 54:3 p100 Jan. 20. 

Two judges favor relaxing Canon 35 
to permit television and radio coverage 
of court trials. 


—Unseen TV gets exposure on both 
coasts. Bdcstg. 54:3 p98 Jan. 20. 
Subliminal perception may be used to 
enhance entertainment value of program 
or to advertise product. 


where. 
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—“Victory” still going strong. Bdcstg. 
54:2 p52 Jan. 13. 

TV documentary, “Victory at Sea,” high- 
ly successful commercially resulting in 
revenue double the investment. 

—WOR spends $450,000 on news for re- 
turn of $1.5 million. Bdestg. 54:4 p88 
Jan. 27. 

WOR executive says quarter-hour news 
programs pay off because listeners pre- 
fer news in depth. 

Bretz, Rupy. Video tape: a TV resolu- 
tion. QofFR&T 11:4 Summer. 

A lucid explanation for the non-engineer 
of how pictures are recorded electronic- 
ally on tape. 

CerF, BENNETT. Books are here to stay. 
Sat. Eve. Post 230:38 p31 Mar. 22. 
Television isn’t ruining children’s read- 
ing habits—parents just don’t have 
books in the house for the children to 
read. 

FREEDGOOD, SEYMOUR. The money-makers 
of “new radio.” Fortune 57:2 pi22 
Feb. 

An essay on what makes the indepen- 
dent Bartell radio chain click. 

MANNES, Marya. Arbitron see all knows 
almost everything. Rep. 18:2 p41 Jan. 
23. 

Box mounted in viewer's TV set auto- 
matically sends viewing data to Arbi- 
tron headquarters. 

MANNES, Marya. Words of two syllables. 
Rep. 18:4 p38 Feb. 20. 

Television language is baby talk—bare, 
elementary and lacking in overtones. 
Miter, Howarp G. Effects of high in- 
tensity noise on retention. J. Appl. 

Psych. 41:6 p370 Dec. 
Noise similar to jet engines failed to re- 
duce efficiency in several learning tasks. 

ROSENZWEIG, MarK R. and LEo PosTMAN. 
Intelligibility as a function of frequency 
of usage. J. Exper. Psych. 54:6 p412 
Dec. 


Common short words were understood 
in the presence of more noise than rare 
short words. 

SELDEs, GILBERT. Mr. Ernst objects. Sat. 
Rev. 41:10 p44 Mar. 6. 
Lawyer Morris L. Ernst defends Mur- 
row’s “Person to Person” as a program 
on which minority points of view can be 
expressed but critic Seldes is unim- 
pressed. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Notes from a wheel- 
chair. Sat. Rev. 41:6 p29 Feb. 8. 








Articles in American Magazines 


Reducing individuals to nobodies on Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s “Person to Person” 
is intentional and calculated, and indi- 
cates a low and contemptuous estimate 
of human values, critic holds. 

SHAYON, RoperT L. Of tolls and trolls. 
Sat. Rev. 41:9 p25 Mar. 1. 
Networks argue pay television will de- 
stroy free television and charge that fee 
TV is undemocratic. 


Research Methods 


Casey, RaLpH D. and Tuomas H. Cope- 
LAND Jr. Use of foreign news by 19 
Minnesota dailies. JQ 35:1 p87 Winter. 

GERALD, J. Epwarp. Economic research 
and the mass media. JQ 35:1 p49 Win- 
ter. 
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Newspaper analyst says space measure- 
ments to learn fairness of political news 
should be subordinated to “subjective” 
judgments of a panel of newsmen, and 
suggests criteria. 


Weaver, Cart H. The quantification of 

the frame of reference in labor-man- 
agement communication. J. Appl. Psych. 
42:1 pl Feb. 
Different connotations of the same 
words (closed shop, arbitration, etc.) in 
management and labor groups revealed 
by the semantic differential. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


OGDEN, MICHAEL J., et al. Readership sur- 
veys. ASNE Bul. No. 406 Feb. 


Rowse, ARTHUR EDWARD. Measuring for 


Four editors appraise values of reader- 
bias, Am. Ed. 1:4 p22 Jan. 


ship surveys to their newspapers. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1958 
Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State (Latin 
America); Yujiro Chiba, Tokyo (Japan); Wal- 
ter Hagemann, Munster (Germany); — 
law Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); us 
Salam Khurshid, Panjab (Pakistan); N. V. 
K. Murthy, Osmania (India) 








Frederick George Creed, 84, inventor of the teleprinter, died in Croydon, 
England, Dec. 11, 1957. The sale of British newspapers dropped in the second 
half of 1957 following the rise in price to 2¥2d. In the latter part of March, a 
newspaper war in Vienna saw the disappearance of one evening daily, the suspen- 
sion of another and the emergence of a third. There were also several confisca- 
tions and court cases. The Hindu of Madras reversed an 80-year policy in January 
of carrying classified ads on the front page. Fourteen nations attended a European 
newspaper conference in Vienna in February. The Glasgow Herald observed its 
175th anniversary. In the Caribbean, the Nassau Guardian plant was destroyed by 
fire Feb. 22. 

Caracas newspapermen helped oust Venezuelan Dictator Perez Jimenez. At its 
March meeting, the freedom of the press committee of the Inter-American Press 
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Association cited Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Paraguay as lacking a free 
press, but called Latin America as a whole healthy journalistically. In Poland, the 
staff of Sztandar Mlodych resigned in January to protest becoming the official 
organ of the Communist Youth Organization. Albania ousted Sidney Weiland, 
Reuters correspondent, for “defaming the republic.” Turkey expelled a Greek 
newspaperman for articles “damaging to Greek-Turkish relations” in February. 
The Paraguay government closed El Orden over criticism of a plebiscite, and the 
Moroccan government suspended an opposition newspaper which refused to sub- 
mit copies for censorship in February. The Okinawa Shimbun was seized by a 
bank over finances in January. In the British House of Commons 32 members 
moved to censure the press for the invasion of privacy in reporting the February 
plane accident near Munich. 


Publications cited: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); ASEJ, Bulletin de l’Association Suisse des Editeurs 
de Journaux (Zurich); BDIP, Blaetter fur deutsche und internationale Politik (Koln); CBC, CBC Report 
(Nagoya); CG, Chosa to Gijutsu (Tokyo); CK, Chuo Koron (Tokyo); DR, Deutsche Rundschau 
(Baden-Baden); DS, Der (Stuttgart); E, ’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); 
F, Fernsehen (Heidelberg); FH, Frankfurter Hefte (Frankfurt-am-Main); FIEJ, Federation Interna- 
tionale des Editeurs de Journaux (Paris); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); 
HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); HB, Hoso Bunka (Tokyo); 1JPS, Indian Journal of Political 
Science (New Delhi); Im, Imroze (Lahore); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); KA, Kulturarbeit (Stuttgart); 
KP, Kwartalnik Prasoznawczy (Warsaw); M, Der Monat (Berlin); MR, Modern Review (New Delhi); 
NS, N Sbornik (Prague); NW, Nawai-Waqt (Lahore); P, Publizistik (Bremen); PM, Die Polit- 
ische M (Koln); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); PR, Pakistan Review (Lahore); PS, Politische 
Studien (Munich); PW, Prasa W' 
burg); RT, Cahiers d'Etudes de 
(Tokyo); SP, Sovietskaja Petchat (Moscow); VHZ, Viertel| 
WPN, World’s Press news (London); ZP, Zeitschrift 
Zeitschriften-Verlag (Weisbaden). 


Advertising 
DESCHAMPSNEUF, HENRY. The art of writ- 
ing advertising copy for Latin-American 
Press. WPN 50:1509 p30 Feb. 14. 


i Dawna (Cracow); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Ham- 
Television (Paris); Sh, Shiso (Tokyo); SK Shinbun Kenkyu 
jahrshefte fur Zietgeschichte (Stuttgart); 

fur Politik (Berlin); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und 


agentur (dpa) discusses the role of the 
German press as opinion leader and 
editor-publisher relationships. 

BRAUN, Hanns. Die kulturelle Bedeutung 


The appearance of an advertisement in 
Latin America generally counts more 
than what it says since Latin Americans 
do not tend to read ads closely. Local 
background in art is essential, and the 
various Latin Americans differ in ap- 
pearance and clothing. Urvguayans buy 
more cheap and Cubans more expensive 
things. The Argentine market is more 
sophisticated than that in Ecuador and 
Bolivia. 

SEIFERT, JOHANNES H. Werberatio und 
Verbrauchermasse. A 34:1 p5 Jan. 
Good ideas and inspiration aren't 
enough in advertising. Effective adver- 
tising should look at the consumer as an 
individual with his typical needs and 
characteristic hopes. 


Communication Theory 

Betz, ANTON. Zum Thema “Macht und 
Ohnmacht der Presse.” ZV 55:4 p93 
Feb. 15. 

The publisher of the Rheinische Post 
and co-founder of the Deutsche Presse- 


der Presse, DS 13:1 p107 Jan. 1. 

While it is mainly a medium of infor- 
mation, the press must not forget its 
basic role as critical monitor of cultural 
activities. 


—Journalismus im Miteinander Gesell- 


schaft. P 3:1 p3 Jan.-Feb. 

Social significance of journalism. Jour- 
nalists are the most important communi- 
cators in modern society. 


Dovirat, Emm. Die Zukunft der Presse. 


DS 13:1 p109 Jan. 1. 

Looking into the future of the press, 
Prof. D. sees new types and trends in 
newspapers and magazines through 
closer cooperation on a Pan-European 
basis. The Common Market will de- 
mand new advertising methods. Some- 
times audio-visual media will be severe 
competitors, but they will never be able 
to destroy the press. It will always be 
the public interpreter of a mass-culture. 


FATTORELLO, FRANCESCO. Grenzen der 


Geschichte des Zeitungswesens. P 2:6 
p373 Nov.-Dec. 
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Definition of newspaper as a mass com- 
munication medium; research in the his- 
tory of the press can be done indepen- 
dently and without a framework of po- 
litical history or literary history. 

Kayser, JACQUES. Mezinarodni informace. 

NS 2:4 p504 n.d. 
There is no such thing as objective news 
which always depends on the viewpoint 
of a reporter. We must therefore depend 
on the honesty of journalists in selecting 
and reporting the news. Since govern- 
ments have failed to fight false and dis- 
torted news, journalists should take the 
initiative. 

ORSINI-ROSENBERG, STANISLAW. Pojecia i 
problemy podstawowe zwiazane z soc- 
jologia prasy. KP 1957:4 p9 n.d. 
Sociological terms used in the press, ra- 
dio and television. Such terms as press 
personnel, public opinion and readers 
are defined. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


Giese, FrrepricH. Gibt es eine wirksame 

Bekampfung der Auswiichse der Presse-, 
Rundfunk- und Filmfreiheit? ZP 4:3 
p238 n.d. 
A professor of public law discusses legal 
and constitutional possibilities to pre- 
vent misuse of the freedom of informa- 
tion. 

LGFFLER, MARTIN. Das heute in Deutsch- 
land geltende Presserecht. P 2:6 p323 
Nov.-Dec. 

Significant decisions of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court on current German 
press law. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


KRZEPKOWSKI, MIECZYSLAW. Przed_ uch- 
waleniem Dziennikarskiego Kodesku 
Obyczajowego. PP 1958:1 pl n.d. 
The Association of Polish Journalists is 
to vote on a draft code of journalistic 
ethics which is designed to “ruise the 
dignity of journalistic work, to empha- 
size its social significance and to estab- 
lish ethical principles for the journalistic 
profession.” Under the code, a Journal- 
istic Court of Honor will “try offenses 
against the citizen’s right to information 
and free expression of opinion” as well 
as “offenses against the ethics and dig- 
nity of the journalistic profession.” 

PEDANIUK, I. M., et al. Zjazd redaktorow 
gazet sowieckich republik. SP 1958:1 
p9 Jan. 


STERN-RUBARTH, EpGaR. Missbrauch der 


Susumu Eyre. A British attempt to im- 


WILSMANN, ALoys C. Der Umbruch als 


ARTINOV, M. and I. PROKOPIENKO. W uni- 


Five prominent Soviet journalists at a 
congress of the Central Committee of 
the Party discuss new editorial methods 
and urge the organization of a wide cir- 
cle of contributors representing scien- 
tific and party circles. The newspapers 
contain a lot of official materials which 
tend to narrow considerably information 
about the USSR and the socialist coun- 
tries. Recently “the layout of newspa- 
pers has improved,” but “the contents 
have not shown the same rate of im- 
provement.” 


Zeitung. P 3:2 p79 Mar.-Apr. 

The former director of the first German 
news agency (WTB) names some short- 
comings of the modern newspaper. It 
overemphasizes the scoop and gets too 
sentimental about daily nonsense; grow- 
ing indiscretion perverts the real human 
side of life; it misuses its facilities of 
visual information, printing bad photog- 
raphy and mostly irrelevant comics; 
publishers let production costs rise, 
wasting paper with super-size ads. 


prove newspapers. SK 1958:78 p21 Jan. 
Organization, administration and prob- 
lems of the General Press Council and 
the National Council for the Training 
of Journalists, established on the advice 
of the Royal Commission on the Press. 
Describes the efforts of British newspa- 
pers to improve, protect freedoms. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


publizistisches Phianomen. DS 13:1 p23 
Jan. 1. 

Psychological, journalistic, technical and 
typographical aspects of mewspaper 
makeup combined with very informative 
illustrations. Presents a theory of make- 
up as a communication phenomenon. 


Education for Journalism 


versytecie i w redakcji. SP 1958:2 p17 
Feb. 

Journalism education programs vary 
slightly at different Soviet universities, 
according to these journalism professors 
at the University of Kiev. Thus 82 hours 
of “Theory and Practice of the Soviet 
and Party Press” are offered at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, whereas Kiev offers 
174 lecture-hours in the subject. The au- 
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thors propose that professional newsmen 
not only give occasional lectures at the 
universities but should make up the 
main body of the permanent teaching 
staffs. 

Hweo Ono. Ja history of journal- 
istic studies. SK 1958:78 p36 Jan. 
History of journalism education in Ja- 


pan. 

KaFeL, Mieczystaw. The activity of the 

University of Warsaw journalistic fac- 
ulty. KP 1:3/4 p69 n.d. 
Education for journalism in Poland 
started in 1917 but was raised to full 
academic rank in 1950. A diploma and 
Master of Journalism degree are given 
in four years (soon to be increased to 
five). There are three “chairs” (theory 
and practice of journalism; history of 
the press; history of diplomacy and in- 
ternational relations) and six depart- 
ments (contemporary press, editorial 
technique, international relations, peri- 
odical literature and literary criticism, 
linguistics); 30% of the courses are pro- 
fessional. From 1952 to 1955 there were 
447 graduates; in 1955-56 there were 
153. There are 18 professors and re- 
search professors, 21 assistants and 30 
part-time lecturers. 


RaucH, WaLTer J. Das zeitungswissen- 
schaftliche Studium in der Sowjetunion. 
P 3:1 p41 Jan.-Feb. 

Education for the press in the Soviet 
Union. 


Films 


ENSTHALER, JiinGEN D. S. M. Eisenstein’s 
“Panzerkreuzer Potemkin.” P 3:1 p31 
Jan.-Feb. 

A thorough analysis of the content, 
structure and photographic factors of 
Eisenstein’s “Battleship Potemkin.” 

ENZENSBERGER, HANS MaGNus. Die Anat- 

omie einer Wochenschau. FH 12:4 
p265 Apr. (1957). 
Content analysis of four German news- 
reels criticizing standard texting and 
cutting, style and tendencies and monop- 
oly of production and exhibition. Au- 
thor discusses a corporate firm produc- 
ing several films for exhibitors to choose 
from and a five-point concept for better 
news reporting by film. 

KAHNERT, M. E. Filme des Abendlandes 
—Filme des Morgenlandes. KA 10:1 

5 Jan. 
ilm viewers in young nations usually 
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don’t realize that 80% of our pictures 
are irrelevant to life in more advanced 
nations. These pictures, however, are 
the only medium by which those people 
learn about other countries. 

Linke, GOnTER. Tagebuch ohne Zensur. 
F 5:12 p608 Dec. 
Every six or eight weeks Giinter Linke 
shows uncensored 8mm films from East 
Germany, contributed by amateur cam- 
eramen traveling privately in the Soviet 
Zone. 

VieTtra, Econ. Indischer Film. FH 13:3 
p205 Mar. 
Economic and social significance of the 
Indian film. Cultural background of 
script and scenery and the oriental mass 
audience. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 
ANoNnyYMous. In Holland the printed word 

is standing up to TV competition. WPN 
59:1507 p24 Jan. 31. 
Dutch newspapers change their political 
alignment according to the current opin- 
ions of their editors and publishers. Re- 
ligion plays an important role; 37% of 
newspapers are Roman Catholic, 10% 
are Protestant. There are 105 dailies of 
which 12 are national. Daily circulation 
is 2,750,000. There are no chains. Four 
dailies sell fewer than 50,000 copies, 
and only one sells more than 250,000. 
Largest readerships are retained by pa- 
pers with a religious or political slant. 
—La de droite dans le systtme. E 
13:334 pS Jan. 1. 
Acceptance of the parliamentary regime 
distinguishes the press within the French 
system from the press outside of it. The 
main difference between the right and 
left-wing press is that the former de- 
plored giving up the colonies and is in- 
terested in a strong NATO alliance. 
Furthest to the right among morning 
dailies is Aurore with a less wealthy 
readership than the also right-wing 
Figaro. 
—La presse de droite dans le systtme. E 
13:335 p3 Jan. 15. 
Le Parisien Libéré with a circulation of 
900,000 is the most widely read morn- 
ing daily in Paris. It appeals to a popu- 
lar readership and claims to be of no 
political persuasion. But although its po- 
litical line may escape the majority of 
readers, it is definitely right-wing. Next 
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to Le Monde, Paris Presse is the best 
and most intelligent daily. It, too, is 
right-wing, as are the two great French 
weeklies, Paris Match and Jours de 
France. 

= presse de gauche. E 13:336 pl Feb. 


While Paris-Journal—most recent of 
Paris dailies with a circulation of 125,- 
000—cannot yet be classified as to po- 
litical tendency, the fact that it took 
over the readers of the former Franc- 
Tireur shows its leaning to the left. The 
1,300,000 circulation of France-Soir is 
still very far from the pre-war circula- 
tion of Paris-Soir, but it has the largest 
circulation among the slightly left-wing 
papers. Smallest circulation among pa- 
pers of the left is that of Populaire de 
Paris. 

—tLa presse de gauche. E 13:337 pl7 
Feb. 15. 

The sole truly left-wing paper in Paris 
is Combat with a circulation of 60,000. 
It is well-edited and intelligent in con- 
tent. Successor of the sober Le Temps 
is the equally sober Le Monde, product 
of a single man—Hubert Beuve-Méry— 
who hitched his wagon to the Slavic 
star. Le Monde, with a circulation of 
200,000, claims to be independent and 
objective and the voice of the elite. 
—La presse de gauche. E 13:339 p31 
Mar. 15. 

Of the four left-wing weeklies, Le Ca- 
nard Enchainé is the most influential. 
France-Observateur also appeals to an 
intellectual public but lacks any sem- 
blance of humor. L’Express, which 
backed Mendés-France, is read by a lib- 
eral public and often toes the Soviet 
line 


—Notes on the Japanese press. FIEJ 10: 
35 pS Jan. 

Japan sold 35 million copies of dailies 
in 1956. The three major papers are 
Asahi Shimbun with a circulation of 8 
million, Mainichi Shimbun with 7.5 mil- 
lion and Yomiuri Shimbun with 3.6 
million. In 1955 there were 79 morning 
and 64 evening dailies. Only 5% of 
sales are street sales. The Japanese press 
still has problems with its ideographs 
and is often forced to use some that are 
not on the simplified list. 

—Peron regime newspapers sold. IPI 6:9 
pil Jan. 

Newspapers seized by the provisional 


government after the overthrow of Dic- 
tator Peron in 1955 were sold in No- 
vember, 1957. Most of the properties 
were awarded to cooperatives. Noticias 
Graficas was sold to its own personnel, 
in Buenos Aires. Democracia and Ro- 
sario in Santa Fe province were sold to 
the Rosario Workers Cooperative. Five 
other ex-Peron papers were similarly 
sold. The federal constitution makes no 
provision for the sale of confiscated 
properties. Thus the constitutionality is- 
sue remains. 

BEER, Max. World body’s activities in the 
field of information. IPI 6:10 pS Feb. 
Freedom of information has been dis- 
cussed again by the United Nations in 
the past year. A five-member committee 
on December 11 adopted a tripartite 
resolution on free flow of information. 

DEML, HERMANN. Der neue Kurs der un- 
garischen Presse. P 3:1 p52 Jan.-Feb. 
Since the October Revolution the Hun- 
garian press has shown signs of liberali- 
zation. Official party organs lose readers 
to Western-style newspapers with mass 
appeal. 

FERNANDEZ, MICHAEL J. Government press 
inroads in Uganda. IPI 6:10 p6 Feb. 
In April 1958 the Uganda government 
will launch six new weeklies in the six 
main Uganda dialects. The venture will 
cost 30,000 pounds and the papers will 
be sold at 1% pennies. This is the first 
East African government to publish its 
own papers. 

HAGGENMULLER, Max J. Die wirtschaft- 
liche Bedeutung der Zeitungs- und Zeit- 
schriftenpresse. DS 13:1 p104 Jan. 1. 
Number, circulation and advertising in- 
come of the German newspapers and 
periodicals in 1956. 

HALLETT, ROBERT M. Newspaper trends 

in West Indies Federation. IPI 6:10 p3 
Feb. 
A labor press has emerged in the British 
Caribbean in the past 15 years. Earlier, 
the conservative sugar-owning interests 
had owned all the papers. The new pa- 
pers are still weak financially but are 
improving through a tie-up with com- 
mercial printing. 

KreEJcl, Mian. Nektere otasky uplatno- 
vani zkusenosti sovetskeho tisku. NS 
2:4 p443 a.d. 

The new Czech press has been influ- 
enced by the Soviet press, although cer- 
tain mistakes, like the acceptance of 
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Soviet mechanical experience, have been 
corrected since 1948. The function of the 
Socialist press is to educate first and then 
to inform. Unlike the capitalist press, 
the Czech press is strictly truthful and 
accurate. The Czech press has made 
mistakes, like espousing the cult of the 
individual [written before Khruschchev 
reintroduced the cult]. The Czech press 
still has much to learn from the Soviet 
press. 

Lewovitz, M. The press in Israel. FIEJ 
10:35 p7 Jan. 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation of Israel was founded in 1952. 
There is no ABC, but circulations are 
between a few thousand and 35,000 for 
morning dailies and up to 80,000 on 
weekdays for evening papers. The press 
is predominantly political; most papers 
are in Hebrew, but there are also dailies 
in English, French, German, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian, Yiddish and Polish. Total 
daily circulation is about 500,000 (340,- 
000 in Hebrew). ITIM (United Israel 
Press) is an agency owned by the Israeli 
press. It distributes Reuters world news 
service in the country. 

LiskE, WILHELM. Die Entwicklung der 
Nachrichtentechnik. DS 13:1 p17 Jan. 
1 


Historical review of the technical devel- 
opment of international telecommunica- 
tions. 


Meter, Ernst. Die danische Presse im 
Lichte der Statistik. P 2:6 p370 Nov.- 
Dec. 

Facts and figures on the Danish press 
and its organizations. 

MINoruU HaraDa. Newspapers in Commu- 
nist China and the rectification move- 
ment. SK 1958:80 p15 Mar. 

The political standard of the govern- 
ment in Communist China has been 
confirmed as the standard for press 
management and for newspapermen in 
socialist society. 


Stisyns, Marcet. The Flemish press and 
other press problems in Belgium. G 3:4 
p301 n.d. 

There is little information on the Flem- 
ish press, prevalent in the the north of 
Belgium. In 1831 there were 35 Flemish 
dailies. The circulation of Flemish pa- 
pers has doubled since 1938. It is now 
1,398,103 as against 1,441,291 in French 
and 14,000 in German. In editorial style, 


FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. 
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Flemish and French papers are very 
similar. The importation of newspapers 
from France worries the French-lan- 
guage press. Also figures on advertising, 
newsprint, content analysis. 


SZULCZEWSKI, MICHAL. For more exten- 


sive statistics of press problems. KP 
1:3-4 p44 n.d. 

Statistics on the press, radio and news- 
papermen are very meager in Poland. 
The most recent Statistical Yearbook 
(of 1956) gives 1.4 billion as the number 
of copies of dailies sold in 1955 and 3 
million owners of radio sets. More facts 
and figures are needed for research pur- 
poses. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMous. Caida del dictator. HA 32: 


822 p43 Feb. 3. 

During Jan. 21-23, Caracas newspaper- 
men helped lead the revolt against Gen- 
eral Marcos Perez Jimenez. A journal- 
ist was a key man in the patriotic civil- 
ian junta, which cooperated with the 
military junta to oust the dictatorship. 
Newsmen refused to publish papers 
once the resistance broke into full force. 
Admiral Larrazabal is heading the care- 
taker government, with press freedom 
restored. A crowd smashed the plant of 
El Heraldo, newspaper which voiced the 
official Perez Jimenez line. 


—Contra las dictaduras. HA 32:820 p77 


Jan 20. 

Mexican Association of Journalists, the 
National Union of Newspaper Editors, 
the Association of Press Photographers, 
and the Newsreel Journalists of Mexico 
conferred on Jan. 11 on the problem of 
press censorship in Cuba and Venezuela. 
The four Mexican newsmen’s organiza- 
tions jointly issued a resolution directed 
at all similar groups in the Americas, 
calling for Western Hemispheric solidar- 
ity in protesting Cuban and Venezuelan 
violations of press freedom and persecu- 
tion of journalists. 

Weltbilanz der 
Pressefreiheit. ZV 55:1 pl Jan. 2. 
There is still danger to the freedom of 
the press everywhere, even in some of 
the democratic nations. 


KAFEL, MIECzysLAw. The press and the 


law. KP 1:3-4 p3 n.d. 

The limits of administrative interference 
in the freedom of the press are defined 
by Polish law. However, the government 
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is given broad discretionary power in in- 
terpreting the law. But this is true in all 
states, so that freedom of the press de- 
pends on the system of government. 

KRASICKI, IGNACy. Wolnosc prasy w so- 

cjalizmie. PW 1958:1 p7 n.d. 
Research on the freedom of the press in 
socialistic countries calls for considera- 
tion of three principal aspects: Histo- 
rical, social and economic and legal. 

MARTINIDES, LEON IDAS. Pressefreiheit und 

Presserecht, G 3:4 p277 n.d. 
There are two forms of freedom of the 
press: active and passive. Most demo- 
cratic states recognize active freedom of 
the press as an inalienable right. The 
German Federal Republic has a consti- 
tutional provision guaranteeing it. Pas- 
sive freedom refers to the content, which 
is left to the courts. 

SeTH, S. C. Parliament and the press. 

MR 1958:615 pi91 Mar. 
Review of the relationship between press 
and parliament in England and India. 
The press is the standard vehicle for the 
dissemination of public opinion and par- 
liament is the instrument that constitu- 
tionalizes the social judgment called pub- 
lic opinion aftex a conscious and ration- 
al discussion. 

TERROU, FERNAND. The protection of 
sources of information for journalists. 
IPI 6:10 pl Feb. 

The abuses of professional secrecy can 
be prevented through the cooperation of 
newspapermen. (This article also ap- 
pears in French in E 13:338 p6 Mar.1). 

Yusmo Cura. Some problems of the 
present-day newspaper. SK 1958:78 p16 
Jan. 

Newspapers will be confronted with an 
important crisis from the standpoint of 
press freedom and social affairs. There 
are two problems. Abuse of speech free- 
dom, resulting in 1) infringement of hu- 
man rights; 2) bias and exaggeration, 
and 3) overstressing sex. The second 
problem is the impact of radio and TV. 
This impact poses three problems: 1) 
tendency to excess amusement; 2) man- 
agerial problems of press enterprise, and 
3) introduction of mechanical progress. 


History and Biography 
BUCHHEIM, Karl. Preussische Pressepoli- 


tik zur Zeit der Olmiitzer Punktation 
1850-51. P 3:1 p15 Jan.-Feb. 
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Information policies of the Prussian 
state and the German press, especially 
the KG6lnische Zeitung, in the struggle 
between Prussia and Austria. 

ISMAIL, MUHAMMAD. Lahore’s_ earliest 
Urdu daily. Im 11:14 p3 Mar. 14. 
Claims that Rahbar-i-Hind started 
in 1875, from Lahore as a bi-weekly, 
was the first Urdu newspaper that con- 
verted itself into a daily about 1880. 
Paper briefly described. 

KHURSHID, ABDUS SALAM. History of trade 

unionism among journalists in Pakistan. 
Panjab University Press Club (Lahore, 
1958), pp16. 
This pamphlet summarizes developments 
in the field of trade unionism among 
journalists in Pakistan the last ten years. 
The pre-partition background is also 
given. 

—Pakistan’s earliest newspaper. PR 6:3 

piS Mar. 
For the first time it is disclosed that 
Kurrachee Advertiser, started in 1845, 
was the earliest newspaper of Pakistan. 
It was sponsored by Sir Charles Napier, 
the first Governor of Sind, though he 
did not publicly own it. 

KiesLicH, GUNTER. Werden und Wachsen 

der deutschen Presse. DS 13:1 p4 Jan. 
1. 
A concise history of German newspa- 
pers and magazines. The most impor- 
tant steps from 16th century broadsides 
to the internationally esteemed press of 
the Weimar Republic, which the press 
laws of the Nazi regime finally killed. 

Munster, Hans A. Die westdeutsche 
Presse zehn Jahre nach der Wahrungs- 
reform. DS 13:1 pl Jan. 1. 

The technical and organizational devel- 
opments of the German press since the 
currency reform in 1948. 

Wacner, Ericu. Die deutschen Tageszeit- 

ungen in der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. DS 13:1 p13 Jan. 1. 
Following the social damages of the 
Nazi regime between 1933 and 1945, 
the German daily newspaper had to find 
a new form to keep up with the eco- 
nomic and social changes in a divided 
country devastated by war. So far big 
national papers are still missing. Small 
regional or local newspapers with con- 
solidated circulations (about 10,000) 
limit their economic, technical and edi- 
torial facilities. 
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Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 


KAZUTSUNA KAME!, The real situation and 

the aptitude of the rmen on the 
copy desk. SK 1947 p26 Dec. 
The actual labor of copyreaders in the 
“department of revision” is 66-70%. 
This is very close to 75% which is the 
limit in general labor. The muscular la- 
bor is judged as light, but a flicker test 
of the intensity of their mental labor in- 
dicates that the decrease in their mental 
capacity is over 10%. This means that 
their labor is a great strain. Aptitude 
tests show them to be introverts and 
sensitive. Their character is very differ- 
ent from newspapermen in other depart- 
ments. 


Magazines 

LerGc, WINFRIED B. Die deutsche Werk- 
zeitschrift 1956. P 2:6 p347 Nov.-Dec. 
Analysis of structure content of 313 
German house organs as part of the 
study “Die deutsche Zeitschrift der Geg- 
enwart,” just published by the Institut 
fiir Publizistik in Miinster. 

Scuttz, WaLTeR J. 5259 deutsche Zeit- 

schriften geben Auskunft. A 33:10 
p744 Oct. 
Analysis of German magazines which 
appeared in 1956 for structure and con- 
tent. Research was done by the Institut 
fiir Publizistik Miinster. 

VIEDEBANT, Joacumm. Das Zeitschriften- 
wesen in der B ublik seit der 
Wahrungsreform. DS 13:1 p101 Jan. 1. 

Definition and statistical review of Ger- 

man magazines since the currency re- 

form of 1948. 


Miscellaneous 


Donner, WoLF. Die publizistische Tatig- 
keit der deutschen “oe 
tionen. P 3:2 pl106 M 
Communication work of a German 
war veterans’ organizations. 

HAGEMANN, WALTER. Journalistische 
en BDIP 3:1 pil Jan. 

0 

Very few German dailies express ex- 
plicit political opinions in their edito- 
rials on the question of rearmament 
with nuclear weapons and the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. 
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Newspaper Production and 
Management 

IcHiRo ToGo. The recent trend in manage- 
ment of the press enterprise. SK 1957 
p26 Nov. 
This report on Japanese press enterprise 
in 1956 is based on the survey of the 
Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors 
Association. Although circulations in- 
creased, profit decreased on account of 
increased costs. Consequently, the short- 
time debt rate increased and the press 
enterprise is growing worse. 

KuHursHID, ABDUS SALAM. Problem of 
script and printing methods in Urdu 
j alism. NW 7:363 p3 Mar. 23. 
Public opinion poll conducted by Nawai 
Waqt (2445 replies) on whether the 
archaic litho-printing method in Urdu in 
vogue today be changed or not, whether 
to introduce printing by movable type, 
and if so, whether Persian script for the 
type is acceptable. This is preceded by a 
historical survey of efforts made in 
printing Urdu books and papers with 
movable type from 1784 to 1958. 

NUSSBERGER, ULRICH. Ertragsgestez und 
Zeitungsbetrieb. P 3:2 p86 Mar.-Apr. 
Correlation between cost and productiv- 
ity laws in the newspaper business. 

THOMMEN, ANDREAS. Wirtschaftswerbung 
und Reklame. P 2:6 p334 Nov.-Dec. 
Regulation in the Swiss press for separa- 
tion of editorial text and advertisements. 


Pictorial Journalism 
LEHMANN, Hans. Bild und Bildberichter- 
stattung der Presse. DS 13:1 p74 Jan. 1. 
Well illustrated article on modern pic- 
torial news reporting with a review of 
its historical highlights. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
MUKERJI, KRISHNA P. Morphology of 
Public Opinion. IPS 18:3-4 p217 July- 
Dec. (1957). 
Relationship between public opinion and 
the dynamic aspect of social behavior. 
Public opinion is a product and factor 
of democratic group psychology which 
expresses itself as crystallized attitudes 
toward social issues. Its suppression is 
always dangerous to public life. Its ex- 
pression at the right time and through 
the right channels is conducive to social 
peace and progress and its proper regu- 
lation is the main object of an organized 
and healthy civic life. 
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Sisxinp, W. E. Demoskopie und 8Sffent- 

liche Meinung. ZV 55:1 p3 Jan. 2. 
Is it politically sound and constitution- 
ally right for public opinion institutes to 
poll voters before elections and publish 
the results in the press? Some research- 
ers believe that poll results are the “real 
public opinion.” 

Tuc, Ernest. Uber die Notwendigkeit 
und die psychologische Basis politischer 
Propaganda. PS 9:95 p170 Mar. 
Germans seem to have no _ illusions 
about political propaganda, though we 
don’t need less but more and better 
propaganda to advertise democracy and 
to fill a vacuum preventing Communist 
infiltration. 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMoOus. Peru, TV. HA 32:825 p49 

Feb. 24. 
Peru’s first television station was opened 
in February by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion under UNESCO auspices. All pro- 
grams were non-commercial, classified as 
educational. On July 28, the Radio 
American commercial broadcasting com- 
pany of Lima will initiate regular video 
service, beginning with a telecast of In- 
dependence Day parades. (On July 28, 
1821, Peru declared its independence 
from Spain.) Communications law has 
been updated to provide for TV station 
licensing. 

ARON, RAYMOND. Signification politique 

de la radio-television dans le monde 
présent. RT 1957:15 p227 nd. 
Radio addresses itself over the heads of 
governments to the people. In a democ- 
racy, radio tries to provide a forum for 
discussion of controversies, yet even in 
Britain, France and U.S., it is not en- 
tirely impartial. Without radio, a Hitler 
would have been inconceivable. 

BaLLac, PauL. Die Fernseh-Lawine rollt 
durch Europa, F 6:1 p9 Jan. 
Beginning with the transmission of 
Queen Elizabeth Il of England being 
crowned on June 2, 1953, twelve Euro- 
pean countries with 221 stations have 
taken part in a European exchange pro- 
gram called Eurovision. 

BEYER, GERHARD. Zuviel Angst vor dem 
Argernis. F 5:12 p604 Dec. 

German television needs an opinion and 
should dare to express it. 

Bourquin, Jacques. De la publicité a la 
télévision. ASEJ 1958:386 p4 Feb. 
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The influence of TV commercials on 
advertising in the press. The author gives 
examples from American experience, 
then describes the Swiss system, whereby 
TV commercials are forbidden, but 
where the Swiss press contributes $450,- 
000 annually toward the cost of TV. 

ECKERT, GERHARD. Presse und Fernsehen. 
ZV 55:2 p33 Jan. 15. 

Influences of TV on reading behavior 
and readers’ interest in the press. 

—Typologie der Programmgestaltung im 

europiischen Fernsehen. P 3:2 p67 
Mar.-Apr. 
Comparing different types of TV pro- 
gramming in Britain, Italy and Ger- 
many. Programmers should mix har- 
monizing and contrasting elements to 
hold the audience at the screen, espe- 
cially in educational programs. 

GERHARDT, DreTricH. Schén und richtig? 
RF 5:4 p340 n.d. 

Linguistic alternatives for radio talk. 
Radio is an excellent source for linguis- 
tic research and vice versa. 

GOEBEL, GERHART. Wieviel Fernsehteil- 
nehmer gibt es 1967? FR 2:2 p60 Feb. 
Mathematical preview of the possible 
development of viewing statistics by 
1967. 

HipetosHi Kato. A perspective for TV 

civilization, CK 73:2 p207 Feb. 
The Japanese intelligentsia is severely 
critical of TV. They don’t realize that 
1) TV is the first medium people can 
enjoy at home; 2) its artistic expression 
is due to its realism, and 3) TV requires 
of the audience a communication ability 
that is different from that of printed 
communication. 

Keizo OKABE. Broadcasting and political 
consciousness (1). CBC 1958 p3 Mar. 
Report on research by the Institute of 
Journalism at the University of Tokyo 
on the relationship between contact with 
broadcasting and the pattern of political 
consciousness of the urban middle class. 

KERSTEN, HEINZ. Fernseh-Propaganda in 

Rot. PM 3:20 p88 Jan. 
Remarks on the 5th anniversary of the 
state-owned TV station in East Ger- 
many. Development of a new propa- 
ganda instrument, the “Deutscher Fern- 
sehfunk.” 

MAYEN, Jozer. On creative broadcasting 
work. KP 1:3-4 p13 n.d. 

There are three types of broadcasts: 
relays without intervention of the broad- 
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caster; prepared broadcasts, and relays 
with commentary by the broadcaster. 
All, however, require producing or edit- 
ing. Extemporaneous talk on radio is 
colloquial in style; written talks or plays 
approximate colloquial style but are 
written with the knowledge that no ges- 
tures or facial expression can accom- 
pany them. 

Mrnoru Kurita. A history of NHK tele- 
vision (1). HB 1958 p16 Feb. 

TV broadcasts in Japan began five years 
ago. But it has a long history of prepa- 
ration, starting in 1923. 

Nowara, Erm. Radio Free Europe. M 
10:112 p16 Jan. 

From crusade tc audience research—ob- 
jectives and organization of RFE. 

PERONNET, PavuL. Politique étrangére et 

information radiophonique. RT 1957: 
16 p339 n.d. 
News of foreign affairs, unless it is in 
the nature of a crisis, is difficult to make 
interesting to the public. The radio jour- 
nalist must be brief (hence superficial) 
and attractive. He should exploit radio’s 
technical possibilities. 

RICHTER, Hans Peter. Zur Geschichte der 

HoGrerforschung in deutschsprachigen 
Raum. P 3:2 p99 Mar.-Apr. 
Historical notes on audience research in 
German-speaking countries. It all began 
in May 1924 with the magazine Der 
deutsche Rundfunk polling about 3,000 
listeners. 

RosipaA, MICHEL. Le role de la radio et de 

la télévision dans la formation de l’opin- 
ion. RT 1957:15 p245 n.d. 
Radio and TV have introduced the au- 
dio-visual era. News broadcasts in 
France are government controlled, 
which is an obstacle to freedom of in- 
formation unless the journalists who 
work on the news programs have their 
independence at heart. The boon of 
broadcast news is offset by its disabili- 
ties. 

THor, E. H. Auf Kanal 5 vorwiegend 
Propaganda. F 6:3 p158 Mar. 

Political objectives and propaganda poli- 
cies of the East German television pro- 
gram on Channel 5. 

VAN BEEK, GERARD H. Der niederlind- 
ische Zuschauer statistisch gesehen. FR 
1:8 p398 Nov. 

Facts and data on the Dutch TV audi- 
ence. Viewers per set, age, religion, pro- 
gram preferences. 
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WaGeENFUmR, Kurt. Der Kalte Fernseh- 
krieg voll im Gange. FR 2:2 p49 Feb. 
Cold war on German television. State 
and broadcasting corporations debate a 
commercial television network. 

WEIDEN, WOLFGANG. Licht und Schatten 
der Tagesschau. F 5:10 p482 Oct. 
Content analysis and organization of the 
daily newsreel in German TV. 

WOLFHEIM, Hans. Die Sprachgestaltung 
im Rundfunk. RF 5:4 p329 n.d. 

Since radio has such a great influence 
over people, the language used must be 
carefully chosen. 

ZBINDEN, Hans Von der RAVAG zum 
ésterreichischen Rundfunk. A 33:11 
p893 Oct. 

Outline of Austrian broadcasting, with 
recent developments in television. 


Research Methods 


DoviraT, Emit. Ein unterschitztes geistes- 

wissenschaftliches Problem. DR 83:7 
p698 July 57. 
Political and academic significance of 
communication research. German uni- 
versities are overlooking developments 
abroad. 

NaoyosH1 Horikawa. Some problems on 
interviewing method. CG 1958 p3 Feb. 
Wording of questions examined empir- 
ically. The W. Stern and O. Lippman 
classification is inadequate for Japanese. 
The author uses his own classification 
and examines the rate of correct answers 
in each pattern. 

OLERON, GENEVIEVE. La rétention de l’in- 

formation parlée. RT 1957:15 p255 
n.d. 
The psychologist, in a retention test, 
runs into the problem of duplicating a 
real-life situation in a laboratory and of 
selecting suitable subjects. Retention can 
be measured through reproduction, 
where the listener is not aware of the 
experiment, and can best be expressed 
in a graph. But the results must be in- 
terpreted both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, since the reproduced message is 
never an exact copy of the original. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


ANONYMOUS. La presse Polonaise et 
Francaise pendant la periode des fétes 
de Noel et du Nouvel An. KP 1:3-4 
p49 n.d. 

A group of French students under Prof. 
Jacques Kayser and a group of Polish 
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students under Prof, Mieczyslaw Kafel 
do a comparative content analysis of ten 
newspapers each for the period Dec. 22, 
1956, to January 2, 1957. The Polish 
study is more quantitative, the French 
more qualitative; but it is found that the 
Polish press devoted more space to the 
holidays and to foreign reports regard- 
less of political affiliation of the paper. 
However, political affiliation showed in 
the review of the year’s events and in 
previews of 1957. 

Daupt, H. Effects of media exposure in 
the Elmira study. G 3:4 p321 n.d. 
Criticizes the conclusions of Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld and McPhee in their Voting, 
A Study of Opinion Formation in a 
Presidential Campaign. 

KIYOTERU HANADA. Problems of two-way 
communication in mass communication. 
Sh 1958:403 p89 Jan. 

Describing communications in the Soviet 
Union, the author suggests that two-way 
communication is superior to one-way 
communication. Mass communication in 
capitalistic society which tends to be 
one-way communication should study 
the two-way communication which the 
Soviet Union appears to have. 
Meinungsbefragung 


im Dienste der Zeitungsforschung. ZV 
54:24 p1004 Dec. 20. 

Analytical summary of a study on the 
results of polling 723 German editors of 
585 dailies. They were asked to give 
their opinion on the press and its objec- 
tives as political and economic commu- 
nication medium, Research was done by 
the DlVO-Institut of Frankfurt. 


NEUMANN, ERICH Peter. Erkenntnisse aus 


der Umfrageforschung. ZV 55:1 p16 
Jan. 1. 

E. P. Neumann and his wife E. Noelle 
together run the Institut fiir Demosko- 
pie in Allensbach, one of the three lead- 
ing public opinion research organiza- 
tions in Germany. He describes what 
POR can tell the advertiser about his 
readers. POR is one of the best sources 
for personal information for the pub- 
lisher and for the editor as well. 


NOELLE, ELISABETH. Die experimentelle 


Vorbereitung einer Leseranalyse fiir die 
Tagespresse. A 33:11 p848 Oct. 

The experimental approach to a reader- 
ship-analysis for daily newspapers. 


SaBpuro Koucui. Mass media and ideol- 


ogy. Sh 1958:403 p96 Jan. 
Historical analysis of mass media with 
reference to their ideology. 





“Walt Whitman once wrote: ‘I can say there can be no safety for these 
states without free tongues and ears willing to hear these tongues.’ As I am 
interpreting them today, the ‘free tongues’ are the newspapers; the ‘ears’ are 
the public. 

“The reciprocal relationship of the press and the public in ‘the people’s 
right to know’ campaign means that it will succeed only if the public be- 
comes fully aware that newspapers serve as agents and servants of other 
citizens whose rights to information the media evoke. 

“Does the public really understand that the government has a moral 
obligation to inform the people? 

“Does the Administrative branch feel a sense of duty to make us con- 
scious of our citizenship in a free and democratic society? Do members of 
the Congress? 

“Do officials realize that unless there is an honest and uncensored flow 
of news from government sources, suspicion, not understanding of govern- 
ment policy results? 

“Does our society recognize the distinction between government as the 
nation’s, or state or community business, and government as the persons in 
power?”—Dr. RaLpH D. Casey, director of the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, in Eric Allen Memorial Lecture, University of Ore- 
gon, February 14, 1958. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1957 


Balance on hand, January $ 4,360.49 
14— 1956 Regular Dues @ $7.50 
1 — 1956 Senior Associate Dues @ $7.50 
460 — 1957 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
21— 1957 Regular Dues @ $5.00 
33 — 1957 Junior Associate Dues @ $5.00 
32 — 1957 Senior Associate Dues @ $8.50 
3— 1957 Senior Associate Dues @ 
1 — 1957 Senior Associate Dues @ 
110— 1958 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
2— 1958 Junior Associate Dues 


1— 1959 Regular Dues @ $8.50 
118 — 1957 Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
2 — Mailing lists @ $10.00 
1 — Mailing list @ $15.00 
163 — 1957 Convention receipts @ $5.00 
Placement Bureau 1% commissions collected 
Miscellaneous: 
6 — “Drop Pentlty” fees @ $5.00 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1957 
Rebate on 1956 convention badges 
1956 checks deposited in 1957 
Miscellaneous convention income 
Cash to make change at convention 
Overpayment of dues 


Total Receipts $ 7,810.25 
Total cash available $12,170.74 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic Assistance 
Bank Charges 
Telephone & Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention Ex 
Check for cash to make change at convention 
Honorarium: Editor, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1957.$ 300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1957 
Placement Bureau: Printing 
Postage 
Honorarium (Director) y 
% Gross income for 1957 603.75 
Miscellaneous: 
Refund from convention 
ACEJ for 100 copies of Choosing a Career in 
Journalism 
Refund $3 Placement Bureau fee 
Lawrence Building & Loan Association 
Refund on membership dues 


(Continued on next page) 





Financial Reports 


Honorarium to Secy.-Treas. for 10 years’ service 100.00 

ACEJ contribution for 1957 

K.U. Photographic Bureau (photostats) , 

Fidelity Bond (Continuation) ‘ 2,470.35 





Total Expenditures $ 9,025.69 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1957 $ 3,145.05 


*Investment authorized by the Executive Committee. 
tThis balance does not include $4,161.35 invested in the Lawrence Building and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1957. That total includes $161.35 interest earned. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1957 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1957 322.88 


AEJ subscriptions $3,353.50 
KTA subscriptions 612.40 
Non-member subscriptions 4,489.98 
AASDJ appropriation 

Single copy sales 

Reprints 


Total receipts 10,676.97 


Total cash available $10,999.85 


EXPENDITURES 

Printing, engraving and mailing 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery and office supplies 
Honoraria: 

Associate editor 

Business manager 

Assistant editor 
Advertising commissions 
Back copies 
Copyright fees 
Long distance calls 
Bank charges and adjustments 
Freight and express 
Promotion 
Subscriptions and dues 
Clerical and art work 
Refunds 


Total expenditures 9,573.29 


Net gain on volume $ 1,103.68 
Balance on hand* at close of year $ 1,426.56 


*This balance does not include $567.37, remainder of principal and interest from Saturday Evening 
Post gift. This was tansferred to the QuanTasty by ABDI st beginning of yeor and is mow om de. 
posit with the Minneapolis Savings and Loan Association. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 


OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1957 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1957 
38 — School Dues for 1957 @ $50.00 
3 — School Dues for 1958 @ $50.00 
1 — Mailing list @ $6.00 
Total Receipts 


Total cash available 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
American Council on Education dues for 1957 
ACEJ Contribution for 1957 
AEJ Support of central office, 1957 
Honorarium, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Editor, 1957. ..$300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1957 250.00 
Total Expenditures 


Balance* on hand, December 31, 1957 


$2,056.00 
$2,743.09 


550.00 
$1,950.00 


$ 793.09 


*This balance does not include $2,068.06 invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Associ- 
ation of Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1957. That total includes $68.06 interest earned and 


earmarked for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY use. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Financial Report for 1957 


Balance as of January 1, 1957 
41 memberships @ $25 
3 memberships @ $15 


Winter copy, ASJSA bulletin 

Stationery 

ASJSA Roundtables 8, 9, 10, 11 

Contribution to ACEJ 

Contribution to AEJ 

Bank service charges 

Printing 1957 Yearbook 

Labor for mailing Yearbooks 

Printing Spring and Summer Bulletins 

roll 

Railway Express for Yeazbooks and Bulletins 

Postage for Award Poll 

Transportation of Donald Burchard to ACEJ Meeting, 
Chicago, Oct. 13 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1957 


$ 388.91 
1,025.00 
45.00 


$1,458.91 $1,458.91 


$ 189.00 
17.85 
40.00 

300.00 
50.00 
2.52 
192.80 
13.60 
172.25 
46.56 
15.29 
6.00 


120.00 





$1,165.87 $1,165.87 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by July 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 





AEJ Convention Program 
At Missouri Outlined 


Program plans are well under way for 
the air-conditioned 1958 convention of the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
at the University of Missouri, Dean Earl 
English reports. 

The meeting will be the first major 
event in Missouri’s celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of its School of Journalism. 
Convention dates are August 25-28. 


Dean English is chairman of the AEJ 
convention committee. Other members are 
Milton Gross, Missouri, associate chair- 
man; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; George S. Phillips, 
South Dakota State; Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia; Theodore Peterson, Illinois; 
and Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian. 


Registration will open in Columbia on 
Monday morning, August 25. AEJ, 
AASDJ and ASJSA executive committees 
will meet that afternoon, and the first gen- 
eral assembly is scheduled for Monday 
evening. 


Tuesday morning, Alvin Austin will re- 
port on his Dow-Jones Foundation re- 
cruitment study, and Walter Wilcox on the 
report he has prepared for the Columbia 
University Institute of Higher Education, 
dealing with liberal education and the pro- 
fessions. 


Presently scheduled Tuesday afternoon 
panels include journalism education 
abroad, journalism in non-professional 
schools, technical writing and magazine 
journalism, teaching history of journalism, 
and media research. 
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ASJSA and AASDJ business meetings 
are scheduled for Tuesday evening and 
Thursday morning. AEJ members will 
meet Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
for their business sessions. 

A former “rump” session will highlight 
the Wednesday afternoon program—ad- 
vanced problems in methods and measure- 
ment in communications research. Other 
Wednesday afternoon panels will include 
advertising, historical research and stan- 
dards of teaching. 


Thursday panels now include advertising 
research, problems of administrators, grad- 
uate programs in journalism (M.A. de- 
gree), and freedom and responsibility of 
press and radio. 

Other panel groups and discussions will 
be scheduled later, Dean English said. 

The convention banquet which climaxes 
the convention will follow an unusual 
“Missouri Hospitality” session scheduled 
for late Thursday afternoon. 


The convention committee is working on 
several special entertainment ideas, and 
has arranged for a full schedule of events 
for wives and children. Delegates and 
families will be housed in a newly-opened 
dormitory. 


All meetings will be held in the air- 
conditioned Student Memorial Union, 
which will be opened exclusively for use 
of the convention. The Union is three 
blocks from the dormitory. 


Detailed information on costs and hous- 
ing arrangements, along with a more com- 
plete pre-convention program, will go to 
all AEJ members before the end of May, 
Dean English said. 
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Mott Wins KTA, SDX Awards 
And $3,000 Bancroft Prize 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean emeritus 
of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, has been announced as winner 
of both the Kappa Tau Alpha and Sigma 
Delta Chi awards for } research 
during 1957, and of a $3,000 Bancroft 
prize from Columbia Uni V 

The honors all came to Dr. Mott for 
publication of the fourth volume of his 
History of American Magazines, covering 
the years 1885-1905. He received the Pu- 
litzer Prize in history and the Sigma Delta 
Chi research award when the second and 
third volumes (1850-1885) appeared in 
1938. Volume one, covering 1741-1850, 
was published in 1930. Dr. Mott is now 
preparing the fifth and final volume for 
publication. 

Kappa Tau Alpha’s award, for the best 
} research in book form, was an- 
nounced by the society's president, Dr. 
Quintus C. Wilson of the of 
Utah, in March. The award committee— 
Professors John E. Drewry of 
Fred S. Siebert of Michigan State, James 
W. Markham of Pennsylvania State and 
Edwin Emery of Minnesota—was unani- 
mous in its choice of Dr. Mott, longtime 
chief of the society's central office. 

The selection jury for the Sigma Delta 
Chi distinguished service award for re- 
search about journalism similarly praised 
Dr. Mott for his scholarship in its April 
announcement. The group, headed by Dr. 
Charles E. Swanson of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, said in part in its citation: 

“Dr. Mott’s brilliant and scholarly study 

. gives sound documentation and adds 
greatly to our knowledge of magazines and 
their role in the development of 
in this country. Yous of dedated and 
careful research have gone into this book 
which makes Dr. Mott’s four volumes a 
monumental work in the field of research 
about journalism.” 


Emil L. Telfel, 53, 
Flora Holtman Die 
Emil L. Telfel, 53, associate professor of 
j in the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion, University of Kansas, died of a stroke 
March 24. He had been in ill health several 
years with heart and circulatory difficulties. 
Professor Telfel came to the University 
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of Kansas as an assistant professor in 

1946. He had been an associate professor 

since 1950. During his 12 years at the uni- 

versity he had taught advanced reporting, 

advanced editing, radio news and special 

events, advertising Bm 3 propaganda and 
and 


censo’ ms and 
cles, Bg Bay mE tra ewer 
news adviser to the Daily Kansan. 


Born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1904, he 
came to the United States in his youth and 
received his B.A. magna cum laude from 
the University of Notre Dame in 1931. In 
1935 he received the M.A. degree in politi- 
cal science from St. Norbert College, De 
Pere, Wisconsin. He did further graduate 
work at Northwestern University. 

Professor Telfel started his newspaper 
career in 1923 as a reporter on the Newark 
(N.J.) Ledger, Later he was city editor of 
the Longview (Tex.) News-Journal and 
the De Pere Journal-Democrat. 

He taught at several colleges and be- 
came associate professor and chairman of 

and director of public relations 
at Loyola University, New Orleans, in 
1943. From 1945 to 1947 he was vice 
president of the American Society of Jour- 
nalism School Administrators. 

In recent years Professor Telfel had 
worked every summer on the copy desk of 
a newspaper or on the staff a radio 
station. He had worked for the Topeka 
Daily Capital, Kansas City Star, Rochester 
(N.Y.) Times-Union, Toledo Blade and 
WHAM in Rochester. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen; and 
his mother, have. John Telfel. 

* 

Miss Flora Holtman, saci professor 
of journalism at the University of Missouri 
for 11 years, died of a heart attack March 
15. She was president of the Missouri Wo- 
men’s Press Club, adviser of the student 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi and secretary 


of Kappa Tau Alpha. 


Luxon, Maurer Elected 
To ASNE Membership 

Dean Norval Neil Luxon of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of Journal- 
ism and Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, chair- 
man of the University of Michigan De- 
partment of Journalism, were elected to 





distin service membe: by the 
American Society of Newspaper in 
April. 


Both were cited for “notable contribu- 








News Notes 


tions to journalism and public service” by 
the ASNE. 

Their election increased to seven the 
number of journalism educators holding 
honorary ASNE membership. Those hon- 
ored previously were Dean Carl W. Ack- 
erman of Columbia University, Dr. Ralph 
D. Casey of University of Minnesota, 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson of Northwestern 
University, Dr. Chilton R. Bush of Stan- 
ford University and Dr. Frank Luther 
Mott of University of Missouri. 


Florida State Journalism 
School to Be Closed 


The Board of Control of Florida voted 
in April to close the School of Journalism 
at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Acting on recommendations of a study 
committee, the board decided to eliminate 
“duplication” in the state’s higher educa- 
tional system, and to concentrate under- 
graduate journalism courses at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Date for the closing, expected to be set 
for the end of the 1958-59 academic year, 
was to be decided by the board at its May 
meeting. Arrangements also were reported 
under way for assimilation of Florida 
State journalism staff members in other 
positions wherever possible. 

Dean Laurence R. Campbell of the 
Florida State school called the ruling “a 
tragic setback to journalism education in 
Florida.” He said his school had stressed 
the liberal arts approach rather than voca- 
tional emphasis, and had achieved consid- 
erable recognition. 

The Florida State school’s report of 
1957 fall registration, made to JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, listed 52 freshmen, 38 
sophomores, 29 juniors, 27 seniors, 8 grad- 
uate students and 2 special students. The 
school was among a group recently admit- 
ted to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. Its advertising sequence was 
accredited by the American Council on 
Education for Journalism in 1955. 

The University of Florida School of 
Journalism and Communications, headed 
by Prof. Rae O. Weimer, is accredited in 
news-editorial and advertising sequences. 
Its 1957 fall registration figure for upper- 
class and graduate students was 156, com- 
pared to 64 for the Florida State school. 

Members of the study committee were 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism; Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, dean of the 
University of North Carolina School of 
Journalism; and Herbert Brucker, editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Casey Given $5,000 Travel 
Gift at Minnesota Dinner 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, retiring June 15 
after 28 years as head of journalism edu- 
cation at University of Minnesota, re- 
ceived a $5,000 gift for world travel for 
himself and Mrs. Casey at a dinner in 
Minneapolis May 2. 

The dinner, attended by 300 persons, 
was arranged by alumni and faculty of the 
School of Journalism and representatives 
of newspaper, radio-television, advertising, 
publishing and graphic arts groups in the 
state and area. 

Speakers were University President J. L. 
Morrill, who reviewed Dr. Casey’s contri- 
butions to journalism education, and J. R. 
Wiggins, executive editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, who spoke on 
freedom of the press. Otto A. Silha, vice 
president and business manager of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, was chair- 
man of the recognition committee and pre- 
sided at the dinner. 

A camera portrait of Dr. Casey was 
presented to the School of Journalism. 
Mrs. Casey received a smaller copy of the 
portrait and the were given a 
leather-bound volume filled with messages 
from those who had contributed to the 


The dinner coincided with the meeting 
of the News Executives Conference at the 
School of Journalism, at which Dean Ed- 
ward W. Barrett of the Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, and 
Emery Ruby, editor of the Gallup Poll, 
were featured speakers. 

Dr. Casey, who reached the university’s 
mandatory retirement age of 68 on May 
8, became professor of journalism and de- 
partment chairman at Minnesota in 1930. 
He was named director when the depart- 
ment was elevated to school status in 1940. 

Under his direction, the Minnesota 
school was the first to establish a research 
division for the study of mass communi- 
cations, and has developed a graduate pro- 
gram leading to the Ph.D. degree in jour- 
nalism. 

Dr. Casey was editor of the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY from 1935 to 1945, and won 
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both the Sigma Delta Chi and Kappa Tau 
Alpha 1946 research awards for his co- 
editorship of bibliographies in the field of 
public opinion and propaganda. He held a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in 1937-38. 

He served as president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism in 1931 and again in 1957, 
and was a member of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism from its 
inception until 1956. 

Before coming to Minnesota, he taught 
at Montana, Washington and Oregon and 
was a reporter for the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer and New York Herald. He re- 
ceived his A.B. and M.A. at Wash- 
ington and his Ph.D. at Wisconsin in 1929. 
A political science doctoral candidate at 
Wisconsin, he was the first to combine 
journalism study at the Ph.D. level, study- 
ing under the late Willard G. Bleyer. 

His publications include co-authorship 
of Principles of Publicity, with Glenn C. 
Quiett; co-editorship of Interpretations of 
Journalism, with F. L. Mott; and Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities and 
Propaganda, Communication and Public 
Opinion, two bibliographies produced with 
Harold D. Lasswell and Bruce Lannes 
Smith, with accompanying essays. 

In addition to his work with the state 
and area groups which joined in honoring 
him at the recognition dinner, Dr. Casey 
has been active in the Inland Daily Press 
Association and is one of seven journalism 
educators who hold honorary memberships 
in the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Selection of Dr. Robert L. Jones, head 
of the school’s research division, as Dr. 
Casey’s successor was announced last De- 
cember. The Caseys’ travel plans are not 
yet formulated. 





Nixon Attends Unesco-Sponsored 
Research Meeting in Paris 


The Executive Committee of the new 
International Association for Mass Com- 
munication Research, sponsored by Unes- 
co, held its first meeting in Paris on May 
14. Representing the United States at the 
meeting was Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota and editor of JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, who was elected by the con- 
stituent assembly last December as one of 
the association’s three vice-presidents. 
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Headquarters of the IAMCR are in the 
French Press Institute at the University of 
Paris. Prof. Fernand Terrou, director of 
the institute, is president of the associa- 
tion, and Prof. Jacques Kayser is deputy 
president. The vice-presidents, other than 
Dr. Nixon, are Dr. Jacques Kayser, of the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
Dr. Miecyslaw Kafel, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Warsaw and di- 
rector of the Polish Institute of Press Re- 
search. 

Professional journalism organizations 
are represented on the committee by Mar- 
cel Stijns, president of the International 
Federation of Journalists, Brussels, and 
Claude Bellanger, secretary-general of the 
International Federation of Newspaper 
Editors and Publishers (FIEJ), Paris. 





Montana Names Yu to Head 
New Media Research Bureau 

A Bureau of Press and Broadcasting Re- 
search has been established in the School 
of Journalism at Montana State University. 

Dr. Frederick T. C. Yu, associate pro- 
fessor of jounalism, has been named direc- 
tor of the Bureau by Dean Nathan B. 
Blumberg. He will serve until June, when 
he begins a one-year leave of absence for 
study at Harvard University under a Ford 
Foundation International Relations Fellow- 
ship. Dr. Richard A. Garver, assistant pro- 
fessor, will serve as director during Profes- 
sor Yu’s absence. 

The Bureau will be responsible for pub- 
lication of the Montana Journalism Re- 
view, with the first issue scheduled for 
issue before June, according to Dean 
Blumberg. The Review will contain articles 
written by the staff and students of the 
School of Journalism. 

The Bureau also plans to undertake 
service projects for newspapers, other peri- 
odicals and radio and television stations in 
Montana. 

Dr. Yu has been awarded a post-doc- 
toral fellowship to carry out a program of 
studies in international communications 
and public opinion research at Harvard. 
He also has been invited to join the re- 
search program of the Center of Interna- 
tional Studies at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Professor Yu will return to 
the world desk of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for a second time this sum- 
mer. 





News Notes 


NYU Starts Book Publishing 
Unit; Tebbel Named Head 


Creation of a Graduate Institute of 
Book Publishing at New York University 
has been announced. It will offer the na- 
tion’s first full-time graduate program to 
train men and women of special promise 
for careers in the book publishing industry. 
Samuel Schulman, president of George 
McKibbin and Son, Inc., book manufactur- 
ers, has agreed to contribute $275,000 to 
help support the Institute’s program. 

The Institute, which will open in Sep- 
tember, will offer a one-year program 
leading to a master of arts degree. 

Dr. John Tebbel, head of the NYU 
journalism department, will be its first di- 
rector. Named acting head of the journal- 
ism department was Hillier Krieghbaum, 
associate professor of journalism. Profes- 
sor Krieghbaum was formerly with the 
United Press. He is chairman of the sur- 
veys committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Science Writers. 


Minnesota Names Carter 
To Research Division Post 


Dr. Roy E. Carter, University of North 
Carolina journalism professor, has been 
appointed professor of journalism in the 
University of Minnesota and director of 
the School of Journalism’s research di- 
vision. 

He will succeed Dr. Robert L. Jones as 
research division head. Dr. Jones becomes 
director of the school with the retirement 
of Dr. Ralph D. Casey on June 15. 

Professor Carter, 36, received his M. A. 
degree in journalism from Minnesota in 
1951 and his Ph.D. in mass communica- 
tion research from Stanford University in 
1954. His undergraduate work was at Fort 
Hays State College, Kansas, 

After serving on the staffs of the Wichi- 
ta (Kans.) Beacon and the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express, Professor Carter spent 
four years as news editor and city editor of 
the Idaho Daily Statesman, Boise, during 
1944-48. While at Minnesota in 1951 he 
served briefly as a member of the editorial 
page staff of the Minneapolis Star. 

He was associate professor of journalism 
and department chairman at Ohio Wesley- 
an University during 1951-52, and acting 
associate professor at Stanford from 1952- 
54. He joined the North Carolina staff in 
1954 and was promoted to a professorship 
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in 1956. He also has served as research 
professor in the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at North Carolina. 

Dr. Carter is project director for the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism’s 
study of newspaper treatment of news re- 
lated to civil liberties, being mad« under a 
grant from the Fund for the Republic. His 
other research activities have included 
studies of news source and reporter rela- 
tionships, relationships of the press and 
local government officials, readability and 
readership studies, and analyses of infor- 
mational materials intended for overseas 
audiences. 

He is a member of the AEJ Council on 
Communications Research and of the ad- 
visory editorial boards of JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY and Social Forces, and has 
participated in meetings of the American 
Sociological Society and the American As- 
sociation for Public Opinion Research. 


J-Schools Give Science 
Increasing Emphasis 

In step with the sputnik age, several 
journalism schools during the winter an- 
nounced new programs and developments 
in relation to science and science writing. 

A new course in science writing was of- 
fered spring quarter at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Dr. James Stokley, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, is in charge of the 
science writing area. Michigan State also 
was host to a technical and scientific writ- 
ing conference April 15 at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education. 

Graduate assistantships in science writ- 
ing will be offered by Michigan State for 
the 1958-59 academic year, according to 
Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of the School 
of Journalism. 

The University of Wisconsin also has an- 
nounced it was accepting applications for 
its graduate science writing assistantships 
program for the next academic year. Two 
types of science writing assistantships are 
offered, one leading to skill in interpreting 
the natural sciences, and the other in the 
social sciences. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made 
a three-year $100,000 grant to Columbia 
University’s Advanced Science Writing 
Program. The new financing supplements 
a pilot two-year grant of $70,000 made 
earlier by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
to the Graduate School of Journalism. 

As a result of the additional financing, 
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the Columbia program is assured of three 
years of operation, with six fellowships the 
first year and seven to ten in the succeed- 
ing two years. The program is being estab- 
lished to give science writers an opportun- 
ity to broaden both their scientific knowl- 
edge and the of interpreting 
new developments to broader audiences. 

The first full-scale briefing on atomic 
science for newsmen of an entire state was 
held at the University of Missouri Febru- 
ary 14-15. The two-day conference was at- 
tended by 46 newsmen from Missouri 
newspapers, radio and television stations. 
Also present as guests of their local editors 
were 21 high school science teachers. 

The briefing was conducted as a pilot 
project for possible conferences in other 
states, particularly those having schools af- 
filiated with Argonne National Laboratory. 
The program was organized so that top 
scientists from Argonne outlined the his- 
tory, research and current developments in 
a particular aspect of nuclear science. En- 
gineers, industrial scientists and doctors 
from Missouri firms and hospitals then ex- 
plained how this knowledge was being ap- 
plied in the state. 

The briefing was a joint project of the 
School of Journalism, the Missouri Press 
Association and Argonne National Labora- 


Seven U.S. space experts, inc Dr. 


John P. Hagen, director of the Na 

cently launched satellite-carrying Vanguard 
rocket, were guest speakers at Pennsylvania 
State University March 21-22. More than 
100 newspapermen and high school science 
teachers attended a P vania Society 
of Newspaper Editors seminar on “Living 
in the Space Age.” Eugene Goodwin, Penn 
State School of Journalism director, con- 
ducted the opening session of the seminar 
and served on its planning committee. 

A seminar, “Requisites for Survival,” 
featuring geophysicist Harrison Brown, 
was held in March for Illinois newspaper 
editors, under the Mage san ee of yd 
University of Illinois political 
partment and College ‘The Sacaeiien. roe 
Communications. Panel members included, 
besides Brown, five f members and 
Roy Gibbons, Chicago Tribune science edi- 
tor; Irving Pflaum, Sun-Times po- 
litical writer, and Paul Simon, state legis- 
lator and editor of the Troy Tribune. 

The School of Journalism and Commu- 


nications and the chemistry department at 
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project will cabot 160-half hour 
lessons for a full scholastic year’s course in 


the En- 
its cost 


was supervised Di- 
rector Rae O. Weimer. ty 


sota journalism staff in 1945. 
He won the Sigma Delta Chi distin- 


guished service award for research about 


Washington of The Press and America. 
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Mass Media History Center 
Established in Madison 


A national Mass Communications His- 
tory Center, first of its kind in the United 
States, was formally established at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in January. 

The new center, a branch of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, was op- 
ened during a celebration marking the 
society’s 112th anniversary. The society 
has one of the nation’s leading newspaper 
collections. 

Four news commentators participated 
in the events which launched the Center: 
Gunnar Back and Quincy Howe, ABC; 
Austin H. Kiplinger of the Kiplinger 
Washington agency, and Louis P. Loch- 
ner, veteran AP foreign correspondent. 

The Mass Communications History Cen- 
ter was initiated two years ago when Hans 
V. Kaltenborn, dean of American news 
analysts, donated several boxes of radio 
scripts, documents and fan mail. His con- 
tributions, still coming in, total about 200 
large manuscript boxes and cover his ca- 
reer over a 30-year period. 

Collections donated since by 30 other 


persons cover ‘virtually every phase of 


mass communications: radio and TV 
scripts, letters, scrapbooks, pictures, car- 
toons, fan mail, movie scenarios, business 
records, advertising agency materials, disc 
and 
Some of those who have contributed to 
the Center are Lochner, Kiplinger and 
Back; Charles Collingwood and J h 
C. Harsch, London bureau chiefs for CBS 
News and NBC News mre: C. E. 
Butterfield, retired AP radio-TV editor; the 
estate of Harry and Roy Aitken, pioneers 
a the production and distribution of mo- 
ion pictures; Alex Dreier and Henry Cas- 
sidy, both NBC News; Clifton Utley, CBS 
commentator; Robert W. Sarnoff, president 
of NBC, and Edward Hitz, vice president 
of sales, NBC’s central division; and Dr. 
W. W. Bauer, head of the American Medi- 
cal Association’s radio and TV public re- 
lations. 


Montana Professor's Novel 


Scheduled for Filming 


Gary Cooper and Maria Schell will have 
lead roles in the movie, “The Hanging 
Tree,” based on the novel written by Doro- 
thy M. Johnson, assistant professor of 
journalism at Montana State University. 


Missouri School Plans 
Golden Anniversary 

The golden anniversary of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri 
will be celebrated from August 1958 
through May 1959. 

The observance will begin with the an- 
nual convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. Other events in- 
clude a distinguished j ists lecture 
series, a press congress of the world, and 
establishment of a National Journalism 
Hall of Fame. 

General chairman is Morris E. Jacobs, 
Omaha advertising and public relations 
man. 


Syracuse Starts Training 
For Press Library Workers 

A program to train students for press 
research and newspaper librarian jobs has 
been prepared at Syracuse moat Bd 
the Schools of Library Science and Jour- 
nalism. 

Dean Wayne S. Yenawine of Li 
Science and Dean Wesley C. Clark of 
Journalism made the announcement. They 
said the program has been arranged to 
meet the demands of those in journalism 
practice for trained library personnel. 

As the program was launched, Chester 
M. Lewis, chief librarian of the New York 
Times, addressed journalism students and 
faculty members. He said good newspaper 
libraries help reporters obtain new and 


original points in reporting. 


UCLA to Honor Top 
Foreign Writers in U.S. 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, for 
the first time this year will make awards 
for outstanding reporting by members of 
the foreign press corps in America. 

The awards for 1957 will be in five 
fields: U.S. political affairs, U. S. business, 
U.S. arts and culture, United Nations af- 
fairs, and interpretation of American his- 
tory or contempo life. The awards 
consist of a $500 savings bond. 

David E. Bright, Beverly Hills business- 
man, has endowed the awards for 10 years. 
The idea of the awards was conceived by 
Robert E. G. Harris, it chair- 
man. Their aim is to emphasize the import- 
ance of foreign correspondence in this 
country and to improve standards of cov- 
erage. 
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Wisconsin Begins Translations 
Or Russian Press Information 


Translations of articles from Russian 
publications which concern the Soviet press 
system are being sent to journalism schools 
in the United States and Canada by the 
Extension Department of Journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The first translations, released in April, 
included an article taken from a Soviet en- 
cyclopedia on journalism training in the 
Soviet Union and information about jour- 
nalism schools translated from Soviet 
Press, monthly magazine for Russian 
journalists. 

The purpose of the translation program 
is “to supply journalists in this country and 
Canada with a minimum of information 
on the operation and structure of the press 
in the Soviet Union today.” 

Other translations will be released pe- 
riodically this spring. They will include 
statistics on the Soviet press system taken 
from a Russian bulletin, articles on the 
worker-peasant correspondent network, 
and a history of magazines in the Soviet 
Union as it appears in the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia. 

According to Prof. Clarence A. Schoen- 


feld, department chairman, the translation 
program “offers journalism students an 
insight into the philosophy of Russian 
journalism through their reading of articles 
written for the Russian people.” 
Translations are being done by Mark 
Hopkins, graduate journalism student at 


Wisconsin. Extra ies are available on 
request at a nominal charge. 


Three Professors Judge 
Religious News Entries 

Three journalism professors this spring 
helped judge the religious news reporting 
entries for the Supple Memorial Award 
of the Religious Newswriters Association, 
according to Robert Whitaker, religion 
editor of the Providence Journal and Bul- 
letin. 

They were Richard T. Baker, Columbia; 
Ira L. Baker, Furman, and David Host, 
Marquette. All have been active in the re- 
ligious journalism section of the AEJ. 

“Religion as a News Commodity” was 
the theme of a conference sponsored in 
February by the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and the Missouri 
Council of Churches. 

Speaking on this theme, James W. Carty 
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Jr., religion editor of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, emphasized the trend toward 
daily interpretive stories on religion rath- 
er than a weekly church page. Carty, an 
ordained minister and part-time journalism 
teacher, recently p that newspapers 
have industrial chaplains, in an article in 
a Methodist magazine. 


Michigan School Group 
Urges More Prep Journalism 

The Michigan Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, which is related to the University 
of Michigan Department of Journalism, 
has proposed several changes in high 
school programs. Their aim would be to 
prepare high school journalism students 
for better professional work and more ef- 
fective communication. The MIPA has 
recommended a minimum of a semester 
of journalism and a semester of work on a 
school publication. The courses would be 
substituted for English. 


Colorado Inaugurates 
King Fellowships 

The Lloyd J. King Fellowships in Jour- 
nalism were established in January at the 
University of Colorado. 

The ts are open to men and women 
for five weeks of study in any desired field 
at the university summer session. Appli- 
cants must be employes of newspapers, 
wire services and radio-TV stations in 
Colorado. The grant for the first year is 
$3,750. Each of the fellows is to receive 
a stipend of $400; tuition has been waived. 


Co-ed Defenders Deluge 
Burton, Syracuse, with Mail 

The mailbox of Prof. Philip Ward Bur- 
ton at the School of Journalism, 
University, has been loaded ever since an 
article of his in This Week urged a reduc- 
tion in the number of women attending 
college. 

More than 500 persons have written 
Burton about his article, with about half 
of them favoring his stand, he reported. 
His view was also criticized in the syndi- 
cated column of Inez Robb. 

Burton’s thesis is that if women, due to 
crowded universities, squeeze out qualified 
men, the women should not be admitted 
to co-ed schools. He contended men need 
the college training more than women be- 
cause they are more often the breadwinner 
for the family. 
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Boston Marks 10th Year 
With Public Opinion Meeting 


Boston University sponsored in April a 
“conference on enlightened public opinion” 
in commemoration of the 10th anniversary 
of its School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications. 

The two-day conference was designed to 
promote “understanding of public opinion 
and communications in relation to our 
democratic institutions.” 

Speakers included Dr. Karl Menninger, 
Harold D. Lasswell, John W. Hill, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Ogden R. Reid. The ob- 
servance was headed by Dean Melvin 
Brodshaug and Prof. Wesley F. Pratzner. 


Nafziger Describes Russian 
Journalism Schools, Training 


The American press commands the re- 
spect of Europeans, and our journalism 
training program is many years ahead of 
similar schooling in Europe and Russia, 
Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Journal- 
ism, said in an interview at Madison. 

“European newsmen and teachers of 
journalism—except for the Russians, of 
American press and its news-gathering 
course—have the utmost respect for the 
procedures,” related Nafziger. He had re- 
turned from participating in a month-long 
international journalism seminar, spon- 
sored by Unesco and the University of 
Strasbourg, France. 

“They know our leading newspapers. 
They are familiar with our authors on 
journalism, communications, and public 
opinion research. American books are nu- 
merous in their communications center 
libraries,” Nafziger said. 

Representatives of 15 nations, including 
Russia, attended the seminar. The Rus- 
sian group included Koudiakov, dean of 
the Institute of Journalism at Moscow 
University. 

“The Moscow Journalism Institute is 
less than 10 years old. Koudiakov said 
there are also journalism schools at Kiev 
and Lvov, and they hope to have 10 such 
schools within a few years. Other Russian 
universities have lectures and workshops 
in journalism, and correspondence courses 
also are offered in writing and typo- 
graphy,” Nafziger reported. 

“Koudiakov told me the full journalism 
course at Moscow runs five years—going 
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us one year better. He said students re- 
ceive six weeks of practical work on a 
newspaper during their second year of 
study and eight weeks during their third 
ear. 
“He said he has two other fulltime 
journalism teachers and other part-time 
faculty members from Soviet newspapers. 
He claimed to have 50 students preparing 
theses this year. He said graduates are 
‘placed” on papers of the state-owned 
ress. 
“Koudiakov scrutinized very closely a 
mimeographed list of Wisconsin journal- 
ism courses that I distributed at the sem- 
inar. The next day he showed up with a 
list that was twice as long. But he had 
dragged in all the other courses taken by 
students in their general education.” 
Nafziger explained that European na- 
tions have few journalism schools that 
train students to specialize in news work. 
He recalled only three in France, two 
in Italy and one in Germany. He related 
that most reporting jobs in Britain are 
filled by graduates of a one-year training 
program conducted by newspapers. 


Professors Attend Southern 
Nieman Fellows Meeting 


Professors F. J. Price of Louisiana State 
University, George E. Simmons of Tulane 
University and Charles B. Kopp of the 
University of Georgia were special guests 
at the annual meeting and institute of the 
Southern Association of Nieman Fellows 
in New Orleans, February 6-9. Thirteen 
Nieman grantees from southeastern news- 
papers reported on studies which carried 
them abroad in recent months. 


Ohio University Assists 
In Recruiting Students 


The Ohio University School of Journal- 
ism, in collaboration with other schools in 
the state, assisted the Ohio Newspaper As- 
sociation in producing a brochure, “Your 
Career in Ohio Journalism.” 

The 20-page booklet was written jointly 
by active newspaper men and journalism 
educators in Ohio and was distributed to 
the high schools in the state. Its purpose, 
according to William J. Oertel, executive 
director, is to “try to encourage more high 
quality men and women students to con- 
sider careers in Ohio journalism.” 
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Nebraska Honors Late Editor 
At First Journalism Week 

Four headline ers and a testimon- 
ial dinner for the late editor of the Lincoln 
Star highlighted the School of Journalism’s 
first annual post-war Journalism Week, 
May 11-17, at the University of Nebraska. 

Speaking to classes and to professional 
organizations during the week were Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence, New York Times po- 
litical writer; Victor Bluedorn, executive 
director of Sigma Delta Chi; Harold E. 
(Pete) Green, executive editor of Media- 
scope; and George Hamilton Combs, ABC 
radio commentator. 

During the week, journalism students 
published editions of three out-state dailies, 
the Fremont Guide and Tribune, the Be- 
atrice Sun and the Nebraska City News- 
Press. 

Climaxing the week’s celebration was a 
banquet honoring the late James E. Law- 
rence, dean of Nebraska editors, who 
taught part-time on the School of Journal- 
ism faculty for more than 40 years. Law- 
rence died early last fall. A portrait of 
Lawrence was presented to the school. A 
Lawrence memorial scholarship, to be un- 
derwritten by former students, was also 
announced at the banquet. 


Medill Professors Debate 
Government News on TV 

“Is Government News Being Sup- 
pressed?” was debated by two Medill 
School of Journalism professors on a re- 
cent “Your Right to Say It” television net- 
work program. Dean I. W. Cole and Prof. 
Jacob Scher presented the pro and con 
sides. 


Palmer, Houston, Using 
35mm Slides in Classroom 

New and more effective means of teach- 
ing journalism through 35mm. slide tech- 
niques are being sought in a project un- 
dertaken by Jim F. Palmer, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Houston. 

He is developing techniques of using 
color film and simplified black and white 
transparency methods to project the ideas 
in class rooms. He is using an ordinary 
35mm. “vacation time” camera and a sim- 
plified developing unit. 

The developing unit, for cither black 
and white or colored slides, can be op- 
erated easily from the operator’s desk or 
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office. Thirty-six slides can be prepared in 
36 minutes at a cost of one penny a slide. 

He is now microfilming a running file 
of student articles and homework. 

A preliminary report in mimeographed 
form, procedure and methods, 
is being used several industrial plants 
in the Southwest and has been well re- 
ceived as far away as West Germany. 
Copies of the preliminary report may be 
obtained from Professor Palmer. 

New techniques in converting television 
formats are also being experimented with 
at Houston. E. H. Ferguson Jr., instruct- 
or and head of the photojournalism se- 
quence, is conducting the experiments in a 
series of programs telecast from KUHT- 
TV. 





Syracuse, lowa State, 

edill Share ABP Grants 

Three journalism schools have received 

$1,000 grants from the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications to further work in busi- 
ness journalism. 
Syracuse University will use the grant 
for research on business magazines and 
for travel in connection with such studies. 
The grant was received by Prof. Roland 
E. Wolseley, head of the magazine de- 
partment, from Hazen Morse Jr., staff vice 
president of ABP, at the annual dinner of 
the School of Journalism. 

The Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western, will use the money to study pos- 
sible establishment of a business press 
institute. The pilot project will be con- 
ducted by Dean I. W. Cole and Prof. 
Floyd G. Arpan, chairman of the maza- 
zine 


sequence. 

Iowa State College will use part of the 
money for research in the businesspaper 
area and part in a program designed to in- 
form high school students of opportunities 
in this field. Three $250 scholarships will 
be given to competent students planning to 
enter the field. 


TV Found Top Source 
On Learning "Bulletin" News 
Television appears to be edging out ra- 
dio and newspapers as the first source of 
news about important happenings, accord- 
ing to research by the University of Wis- 
consin and Michigan State University. 
When asked about the launchings of Sput- 
nik and lorer and Eisenhower's stroke, 
37% said they first heard the news on TV; 
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28, radio; 18, newspapers, and 17, word of 
mouth. 

More than half of those interviewed said 
they turned to the newspaper for supple- 
men information. The studies were di- 
rected by Dr. Wayne A. Danielson of Wis- 
consin and Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann of 
Michigan State. The findings were based 
on Lansing and Madison. 


Florida Issues Series 
On State Press Laws 

Lotteries and the Florida Newspaper- 
man, a publication of the Graduate Di- 
vision of the University of Florida School 
of Journalism and Communications, has 
been released to the press of the state. 

The 36-page pamphlet is the first of a 
series dealing with the newspaperman and 
Florida law. Future pamphlets will be pub- 
lished in cooperation with the Florida 
Daily Newspaper Association. Director of 
the research is Prof. J. P. Jones. 

Titles ready for publication are: Flori- 
ida Statutes Concerning False and Mis- 
leading Advertising, Florida Newspapers 
and Contempt Laws, The Right of Privacy 
in Florida, Access to Public Records: the 
Florida Law, Civil Libel in Florida and 
Florida Law on Criminal Libel. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

University of California, Berkeley—The 
California Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation has granted an annual $3,000 Medi- 
cal-Science Journalism fellowship. It will 
be awarded to medical and science writers, 
now employed in the mass media, who 
wish to further their training and science 
background. The applicant should have 
a bachelor’s degree and must be eligible 
for admission to the graduate school. How- 
ever he need not be a candidate for a 
higher degree. Deadline for filing formal 
applications is July 15. 

University of Michigan—Yearly schol- 
arships totaling $1,500 have been estab- 
lished in memory of the late James O’Don- 
nell Bennett of the Chicago Tribune. An 
alumnus of the university, Mr. Bennett 
was a war correspondent, drama critic 
and special interviewer for the Tribune. 

An initial contribution of $4,000 from 
Mr. Bennett’s trust fund will be supple- 
mented in future years “for grants or loans 
to deserving undergraduate or graduate 
students in journalism who possess super- 
ior or above-superior ability in scholar- 
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ship and leadership and who plan to en- 
ter the newspaper profession.” 

Ohio State University—Gifts totaling 
$1,000 have been made to establish the 
Lester C. Getzloe Memorial Fund, hon- 
oring a journalism faculty member who 
died April 17, 1957. Gifts by the famil 
and friends of Professor Getzloe throu, 
the Ohio State University Development 
Fund established the memorial. Income 
from the fund will provide an annual 
scholarship, achievement award for a stu- 
dent or alumnus, or will be used for simi- 
lar purposes. Professor Getzloe retired 
from active teaching duties at Ohio State 
in 1956 after serving 35 years on the 
journalism faculty. 

University of Oregon—The Crown Zel- 
lerbach Foundation will award two $500 
scholarships to the School of Journalism. 

Syracuse University—The Reader’s Di- 
gest Foundation has again given the School 
of Journalism a $750 grant for students 
who need to travel to other cities to gath- 
er research materials. 

A $3,000 scholarship grant has been 
received by the School of Journalism from 
the Laubach Literacy and Mission Fund. 
Dr. Frank Laubach, founder of the fund, 
said the grant is designed to help train 
men and women to use American jour- 
nalism skills abroad. At the school Dr. 
Laubach’s son, Robert, teaches writing for 
new literates, 

University of Washington—High school 
editors from three states were named as 
the first recipients of the Student & Pub- 
lisher magazine awards of $100 each at a 
meeting of scholastic journalists and ad- 
visers at the university in February. 

Two annual scholarships of $200 each 
for students in the advertising sequence 
of the School of Communications were an- 
nounced in January by the Puget Sound 
Council, American Association of Adver- 
tising agencies. It is the first such pro- 
gram to be undertaken by any of 
the national organization, according to 
Donald Kraft, chairman of the council. 


COURSE CHANGES 
University of Florida—The School of 
Journalism and Communications will offer 
a three-week course, Teaching Through 
Television, June 17-July 4, designed espe- 
cially for teachers, extension agents and 
public relations personnel, The three-hour 
course, under the direction of Assistant 
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Professor Lee Franks, will brief the stu- 
dent on educational television across the 
nation, various program formats, and the 
use of visuals, props and cameras. 

University of Illinois—Two new courses 
were offered during the spring semester, 
Social Aspects of Mass Communications, 
taught by George Gerbner, assistant pro- 
fessor, and Television Staging and Light- 
ing, taught by Richard Lawson, instructor. 

A two-year re-examination of journal- 
ism, advertising and radio-television cur- 
ricula is proceeding under the direction of 
a committee of the College of Journalism 
and Communications. Chairman is Jay W. 
Jensen, assistant professor, head of the 
journalism division of the college. 

The past year has been spent accumu- 

lating data from written commentary of 
faculty members and interviews with them. 
Questionnaires were distributed to the fac- 
ulty and to more than 100 selected alumni 
of the college. Evaluation of data is now 
mm progress. 
Purpose of the study is to reappraise 
the kind of education required of gradu- 
ates who are to be sensitive to responsi- 
bilities in the growing social impact of 
media. The faculty has already taken one 
step in the direction of increased emphasis 
on professional content of courses. This 
was the approval of a proposal to deem- 
phasize vocational training aspects of the 
course in typography, stressing principles 
of typographic design rather than routine 
tasks and skills. 

Michigan State University—A course of 
study for home economics majors who 
wish to minor in journalism has been ap- 
proved by the School of Journalism. 

Home economics majors will be re- 
quired to take a minimum of 21 hours of 
work in journalism, in either a news-edi- 
torial or advertising sequence. 


University of Michigan—A new course 
—Advertisement Writing for Broadcast 
Media—was added to the curriculum dur- 
ing the spring semester to cover the spe- 
cialized needs of radio and television. A 
second new course—Advertisement Writ- 
ing for Print Media—will be offered next 
fall. Both courses replace a single course 
in advertisement writing that formerly fol- 
lowed an introductory course in advertis- 
ing. 

Two new courses are taught by Prof. 
Leland Stowe now that he is on a full-time, 
permanent basis. One, Foreign Assignment, 
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is an outgrowth of a writing project he de- 
veloped two years ago for advanced stu- 
dents interested in reporting world affairs. 
It is a person-to-person exploration of the 
contemporary world, employing weekly in- 
dividual interviews with foreign students, 
seminars, and background study of various 
lands. The other new course—Current 
World Affairs and Their Background 
Events—is a second semester continuation 
of a similar course, based on the latest 
news developments of topical interest and 
major importance. 

University of Oregon—An _ expanded 
program of instruction will be offered by 
the School of Journalism this summer. In 
addition to a well-established pattern of 
service-type courses for high school teach- 
ers, two “core” courses from the profes- 
sional curriculum—Reporting and Princi- 
ples of Advertising—will be given, plus 
thesis and independent study work for 
graduate students. 

Pennsylvania State University—Two 
new courses at the School of Journalism 
have been established. One, offering three 
credits and scheduled to start this summer, 
is an internship principally for junior stu- 
dents who will work for six weeks in some 
branch of communications media under 
the supervision of a faculty member. The 
second, Understanding the Mass Media, is 
intended for students in technical and sci- 
entific colleges on campus and will be 
taught from the standpoint of how the citi- 
zen and consumer can best utilize the mass 
media. 

Syracuse University—A freshman re- 
search program, designed to provide a 
greater educational challenge for talented 
students, is being tried at the School of 
Journalism for the second semester. About 
10 students in each semester have done 
special research work. They are chosen 
from those who have had newspaper ex- 
perience and are among the top students 
in their class. 


STAFF CHANGES 
Arizona State College—Arthur Matula, 
public relations director for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for Arizona and New 


Mexico, will become an assistant profes- 
sor of journalism in the Department of 
Mass Communications in September. 
University of Colorado—Lawrence G. 
Weiss, assistant professor of journalism 
since 1954, resigned in February to be- 
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come director of the news service of an 
Inter-University Committee for the Super- 
ior Student. The committee received a 
$125,000 grant to promote its objectives 
for 2'/2 years. 

University of Connecticut—Donald W. 
Friedman, former news editor of the Man- 
chester (Conn.) Herald, a university staff 
member, has been assigned to teach the 
course in journalism editing. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Massachusetts and 
Boston University. 

University of Florida—A State of Texas 
club could be organized this year at the 
School of Journalism and Communications 
for three of four new faculty members 
are from that state. The fourth is from 
the Midwest. 

Joe B. Vogel, assistant professor, went 
to Florida from Southwest Texas State 
College, where he was head of the depart- 
ment of journalism. He has both B.A. and 
M.A. degrees in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Granville W. Gilstrap is producer-di- 
rector of the TV production center in ad- 
dition to teaching. He was previously with 
the staff of Purdue University. He has an 
F.B.A. and has done graduate work at the 
University of Texas. 

Dr. May Burton also works in television 
as well as in the classroom. She received 
her B.A. and M.A. degrees from Texas 
State College and her Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

George H. Miller, who has been student 
publications adviser in addition to teach- 
ing, has a B.J. degree from the University 
of Missouri and an M.S.J. from Illinois. 
For three years he was associate professor 
at Butler University. 

Completing the school year for the late 
Prof. Elmer J. Emig is Mrs. Jane Rock- 
well Koefod, formerly at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Professor Emig died in October. 

Fresno State College—Dr. John H. 
Duke has been promoted from associate to 
full professor of journalism. Dr. Duke re- 
ceived a B.J. degree from the University of 
Texas and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

University of Missouri—Second semes- 
ter faculty additions include Conrad Hill, 
assistant professor, advertising; Don Ro- 
mero, assistant professor, magazine article 
writing; Miss Sara Allen, instructor, re- 
porting. 
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Northwestern University—Dr. Jaye S. 
Niefeld, vice president of Keyes, Madden 
and Jones, Chicago, is teaching the gradu- 
ate course in Appeals and Measurements 
in the advertising-management sequence at 
Medill. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Charles R. 
Fisher, 1954 graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity in advertising design, has joined the 
staff as lecturer in advertising. He is a copy 
writer for the Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency in Marion, Ohio. He replaces Al- 
bert B. Stridsberg, who resigned to be- 
come copy director for the Paris, France, 
office of Advertising International Ltd., 
Monte Carlo. 


University of Oregon—Donald_  E. 
Brown, associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Illinois, will be a visiting 
member of the journalism faculty in the 
1958 summer session. He will teach Re- 
porting and Supervision of School Publica- 
tions and will assist with the direction of 
the second annual Western High School 
Press Institute. 

Warren C. Price has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor. This 
summer he will be a visiting professor at 
Minnesota in the second session of the 
summer school. He will teach History of 
Journalism and Copy Editing. 

Karl J. Nestvold of Laramie, Wyoming, 
has been appointed a graduate assistant in 
the School of Journalism for 1958-59. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Wyoming in 1954 and has 
worked for Laramie Newspapers, Inc. and 
station KENS-TV, San Antonio, Texas. 


Pennsylvania State University—Dr. 
James W. Markham has been put in 
charge of research and graduate work in 
the School of Journalism. On April 1 he 
relinquished his headship of the depart- 
ment of news and editorial journalism in 
order to devote full time to his new re- 
sponsibilities. Prof. Eugene Goodwin, di- 
rector of the school, has been named act- 
ing head of the department. 

University of Southern California—Er- 
ling Erlandson, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, is now at Northwestern University 
working on a Ph.D. in journalism. 


Southern Illinois University—Dr. C. 
Horton Talley, dean of the School of Com- 
munications, is combining business with 
pleasure during a European tour this sum- 
mer. While overseas on a sabbatical leave, 
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Dr. Talley will observe mass communica- 
tions and methods of training 1 in 
that field. He is accompanied by his wife. 
Acting chairman of the school is Dr. Isaac 
P. Brackett. 

D. Wayne Rowland returned in Decem- 
ber from South Korea, where he spent 
three months studying the provincial press. 
Rowland’s tour was requested by the U. S. 
Embassy in Seoul. 

University of Utah—Charles Clay- 
baugh, publisher of the Box Elder News 
and Journal at Brigham City, Utah, and 
vice president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, has been appointed to teach the 
journalism course in weekly newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Philip Keif, radio news writer for the 
Associated Press, will teach the course in 
radio news writing. 


NOTES 

Arizona State College—Dr. Marvin Alis- 
ky, chairman of the Department of Mass 
Communications, spoke on Mexican news- 
_— to the Rocky Mountain Council on 

tin American Studies at Brigham Young 
University in April. 

Ernest J. Hopkins, professor emeritus of 
journalism, has written and published a 
new style book for the State Press, campus 
semi-weekly. 

Brigham Young University—Wayne M. 
Carle, instructor in journalism, has been 
awarded a $5,200 fellowship by the Fund 
for Adult Education to pursue doctoral 
studies at Ohio State University. 

Columbia University—The Graduate 
School of Journalism helped in production 
of a special program on the training of 
New York city police recruits on WPIX- 
TV. 

Florida State University—Offices of the 
School of Journalism and the artment 
of Advertising have been moved the 
Journalism Building to the Journalism 
Center in the basement of the Suwannee 
Building. When remodeling is completed, 
the advertising courses will be taught in 
this building. Editorial courses now are 
taught in the Journalism Annex. The Jour- 
nalism Building will be used for typogra- 
phy, television and radio classes. 

The school is widening the scope of its 
research this year. The name of the Bureau 
of Media Research and Service, headed by 
Dr. Sidney Kobre, is being changed to In- 
stitute of Media Research. 
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University of Illinois—Donald Brown, 
associate professor, has been elected chair- 
man of Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism. 

Richard Rider, instructor in radio-tele- 
vision and supervisor of the University’s 
television-motion unit, has completed work 
for his Ph.D. in Communications. He will 
receive his degree in June. 

Prof. Leslie McClure has been appointed 
a member of the publications commiittee 
of the Institute of Newspaper Controllers 
and Finance Officers, and a member of the 
schools and colle committee of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation. 

Percy Tannenbaum, assistant professor, 
has been named a member of the research 
committee of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. 

University of Maryland—The first an- 
nual Maryland Press Institute for weekly 
newspaper reporters and editors was held 
April 11 on campus. Panel discussion 
topics were “Editorial and Reportorial 
Coverage of Political Campaigns” and 
“Editorial and Reportorial Coverage of 
Municipal and County Governments.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Maryland Press Association and the De- 
partment of Journalism and Public Rela- 
tions. Prof. Robert Carey served as direc- 
tor. 

University of Miami—William L. Riv- 
ers, assistant professor, has been awarded 
a $7,000 grant by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation to complete his Ph.D. dissertation 
on the Washington press corps. 

Margaret Bourke-White and other 
prominent photographers were scheduled 
to speak at a May photojournalism con- 
ference red with the American So- 
ciety of Magazine Photographers. 

Michigan State University—Helmut 
Meyer-Dietrich, editor-in-chief of the Ber- 
liner Morgenpost of Berlin, Germany, gave 
a series of lectures in April. He has a fac- 
ulty appointment as visiting lecturer in the 
School of Journalism. 

Joseph A. Loftus of the Washington bu- 
reau of the New York Times spoke at a 
labor relations seminar at the Kellogg Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education. Sponsors of 
the one-day seminar included the School of 
Journalism. 

Eleven public relations specialists in 
Michigan were speakers in a seminar dur- 
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ing the spring quarter in the School of 
Journalism. 

The manuscript collection of Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, author of History of Printing 
in the United States, has been acquired by 
the university library. It includes more 
than 100,000 pieces relating largely to 
printing and its history. 

Mississippi Southern College—Journal- 
ism students will begin printing the student 
newspaper in their own newspaper plant in 
September, it was announced by Frank W. 
Buckley, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism. 

Southern’s student newspaper, The Stu- 
dent Printz, and the Journalism Depart- 
ment have purchased the weekly newspa- 
per plant of the Geneva County News of 
Sampson, Alabama, and moved it into the 
Journalism Department quarters. The 
newspaper plant includes two linotypes, a 
four-page newspaper press, two open job 
presses and miscellaneous other equipment. 

Montana State University—New radio 
studios opened winter term, on the third 
floor, Journalism Building. Dr. Erling Jor- 
gensen, associate professor of journalism 
and acting director of University Studios, is 
in charge. Work on television studios was 
progressing and they were expected to be 
in use spring term. 

Full 24-hour news wire (United Press) 
now is in use for student daily newspaper 
and news editing classes. 

University of Nevada—Irving Dilliard 
of the editorial page staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch delivered the Mellett Lecture 
in Journalism at the Department of Jour- 
nalism in March. 


Northwestern University—Chicago ad- 
vertising executives and magazine publish- 
ers have been conferring with Medill 
School of Journalism faculty members to 
work out details of a cooperative aca- 
demic-industry information exchange. 

Prof. Kenneth Olson recently judged the 
national contest for the Penwomen of 
America. 

The Medill School was selected this year 
to judge community newspaper winners for 
the Accredited Home Newspapers of 
America. Prof. Jerrold L. Werthimer pre- 
sented awards at the group’s annual con- 
vention in Chicago. 

The school recently acquired two all- 
metal copy desks from the Chicago Sun- 
Times. One, valued at $2,000, dates back 
to 1928 when it was used by the Chicago 
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Journal. When the Journal folded in 1929, 
the desk went to work for the 

Times. Now Prof. Charles Barnum, chair- 
man of the Northwestern Board of Publi- 
cations, has placed it in the hands of the 
Daily Northwestern. 

Ohio University—Joe Musial, educa- 
tional director of King Features Syndicate 
and the cartoonist who draws the “Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” will give a chalk talk at the 
high school publications workshop in June. 

University of Oklahoma—The School of 
Journalism will move into its new 
$700,000 air-conditioned building before 
the opening of the summer session in June. 
The Oklahoma Press Association and an 
alumni committee headed by U. S. Senator 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney are jointly con- 
ducting a campaign to raise funds toward 
furnishing and equipping the building. 

University of Oregon—Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, director of the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism, gave the Al- 
len Lecture in February. He was the first 
educator and 12th annual speaker in the 
series of addresses by prominent journal- 
istic figures, in a continuing memorial to 
Eric W. Allen, first dean of the School of 
Journalism. 

An annual gift of $50 will be made by 
two Eugene residents to the school for stu- 
dent prizes for the best writing in the sub- 
ject areas of international affairs and world 
peace. The award will be known as the 
Harpham Prizes in Journalism. 

The gift of an electric clock for the Eric 
Allen Seminar Room has been made by 
the Pendleton East Oregonian. 


South Dakota State College—Construc- 
tion of a new wing on the building hous- 
ing the Volga (S.D.) Tribune, the Printing 
and Journalism Department’s laboratory 
newspaper, was scheduled to begin in May. 

The new wing will include space for ad- 
vertising and editorial departments, a con- 
ference-class room and a dark room, as 
well as additional space for printing equip- 
ment. A commercial newspaper published 
for the citizens of Volga and area, the Tri- 
bune is owned by the South Dakota State 
College Alumni Foundation. 

Southern Illinois University—A direc- 
tory of Southern Illinois high school publi- 
cations—the first of its kind—has been 
published by the Department of Journal- 
ism in cooperation with the Southern Illi- 
nois School Press Association. The 18-page 
booklet describes newspapers and year- 
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books published by high schools and junior 
colleges in the 31 southernmost counties of 
Illinois as well as a few in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri. Dr. Donald R. Grubb 
compiled and edited the directory. 

A retail advertising contest was added 
for the first time to the annual advertising 
workshop. Representatives from Southern 
Illinois, Southeastern Missouri and North- 
western Kentucky make up the Illmoky 
Club, which made the awards to three 
newspapers and three radio stations. 


Syracuse University—Almost $10,000 
has been received in spontaneous pledges 
by New York state weekly publishers, ac- 
cording to Dean Wesley C. Clark of the 
School of Journalism. The offers came 
after a letter went out from the New York 
Press Association simply to inquire 
whether the publishers felt weeklies should 
contribute to a new journalism building. 


A gift of 62 cases of Goudy types has 
been made to the School of Journalism by 
the Onondaga Printing Company of Syra- 
cuse. The gift was made by Edward Hitch- 
cock Jr., a partner in the firm. The 
Frederic W. Goudy Typographic Labo- 
ratory is located at the school. 

University of Texas—Twenty-five wom- 
en’s page workers from Texas papers at- 
tended a three-day seminar at the univer- 
sity in January. Keynote speaker was 
Thomas Collins, feature editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

The Southwestern Journalism Congress 
in March at Baylor University selected the 
University of Texas as the host school for 
1959. Prof. Olin E. Hinkle was named 
president. 

University of Washington—A $500 
grant from the Washington Newspaper 
Publishers Association and $400 from the 
University of Washington Graduate School 
will finance a study of the functions of 
community newspapers in the state, it was 
announced in March. Prof. Alex S. Edel- 
stein of the School of Communications and 
Prof. Otto N. Larsen, sociology depart- 
ment, are cooperating in the study. The 
plan is to test a hypothesis as to how the 
content of a community newspaper is 
“used” by readers. 

Frank H. Bartholomew, president and 
general manager of United Press, made a 
special flight from the East Coast to be the 
main r at the All-Coast Press Clinic 
on campus in February. 
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Four graduate courses will be offered in 
the summer sessions, as part of a new pro- 
gram to help teachers earn an advanced 
degree in three summers sessions (plus the- 
sis). 

Sixteen journalism majors in the School 
of Communications took over the entire 
operation of three weekly newspapers dur- 
ing their spring vacations in March. The 
visitation program was developed by Prof. 
Lee Irwin, former publisher of the Bothell 
Citizen, as a means of giving students not 
only practical experience, but of instilling 
some zest in the process of learning to be 
editors. 


Wayne State University—Dr. William 
White, associate professor of journalism, 
has been awarded a $1,500 scholarship by 
the university. It will be used in summer 
of 1958 in preparing for publication Walt 
Whitman’s diaries and notebooks for the 
Writings of Walt Whitman, to be published 
by the New York University Press in series 
of volumes. Dr. White has also agreed to 
do the bibliography for this edition of 
Whitman’s works. 

Frank P. Gill, student publications ad- 
viser, was recently appointed music critic 
for the Detroit Times. Gill has written a 
number of musical compositions which 
have been played by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and other musical organizations. 
He will continue as adviser at Wayne. 


West Virginia University—Installation 
of a $1,000 telephone laboratory to aug- 
ment the training of reporters was com- 
pleted in March. Located on the third floor 
of the journalism building, the new equip- 
ment consists of sound-powered telephones 
and typewriters to accommodate 10 stu- 
dents at a time. The “closed circuit” sys- 
tem links phones in three instructors’ 
Offices with those in the lab. 

University of Wyoming—The Journal- 
ism Lab now has a library of 500 copies of 
yearbooks—high school and university. 
The library is used as background for a 
course in summer session—Supervision of 
the School Yearbook—and also for lend- 
ing yearbooks to Wyoming high schools 
for month-long use. 

The classes in Press Photography at the 
university have a 50-picture exhibit of pho- 
tographs, mounted on 16x20-inch mounts, 
titled, and with explanatory captions. The 
exhibit is on loan to high schools in Wyo- 
ming for two-week periods. Purpose of the 
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travelling exhibit 1s to show the variety of 
types of pictures open to yearbook illustra- 
tive use. Pictures include third-dimension, 
silhouettes and semi-silhouettes, extreme 
close-ups, available light, time-exposures, 
double and triple exposures, reverses, 
strobe and flash, bounce-lighting, formal 
and informal portraits, prop-pictures, up- 
and-down angles and many other photo- 
types. 


PERSONALITIES 

Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, chairman of 
the news-editorial sequence of the Medill 
School of Journalism, recently returned to 
Northwestern University after a speaking 
tour in Mississippi. He has also recently 
addressed the national convention of Ac- 
credited Home Newspapers. 


Prof. Floyd Arpan of the Medill School 
has been meeting with the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C., on the foreign 
student exchange program. Students are 
being selected for next year’s Medill pro- 
gram to start in December. Preliminary 
discussion has begun of a travel program 
for professors and establishment of jour- 
nalism clinics abroad. 

Dr. Carlton Culmsee, head of the jour- 
nalism division and dean of the university 
college, Utah State University, Logan, will 
attend the field censorship seminar in the 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C., in August. 
He served in the U.S. Navy 1942-45 and is 
a member of the Naval Research Reserve. 


Bernard A. Shepard, associate professor 
of journalism at Fresno State College, has 
been elected president of the Fresno Press 
Club. The group includes about 100 news- 
paper, radio, television and public relations 
men in central California. 

Arthur E. Strang, assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, has been named 
to head the national committee in charge 
of next fall’s National Newspaper Week. 

“Views and Reviews,” a new book re- 
view column in the Sunday edition of the 
Southern Illinoisan, daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Carbondale, is being written by 
Dr. James L. C. Ford, acting chairman of 
the Department of Journalism at Southern 
Illinois University. 


Charles C. Clayton, professor of jour- 
nalism at Southern Illinois, helped judge 
the 1958 National Better Newspaper Con- 
tests conducted in April by the National 
Editorial Association. 
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H. H. Herbert, founder and first direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Oklahoma, has been reap- 
pointed David Ross Boyd professor of 
journalism for the third consecutive time. 
Previous appointments to this rank, which 
is given to only a few faculty members 
for “vigorous performance and leadership 
in teaching, counseling and guidance of 
students,” were given to Professor Herbert 
in 1948 and 1953. 


Dwight V. Swain, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oklahoma, 
served as professional critic at the ninth 
Drury College Writers’ Conference at 
Springfield, Missouri, March 21-22. 

Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, chairman of 
the magazine department, Syracuse, has 
been named to the editorial board of the 
Christian Scholar, a quarterly issued by 
the National Council of Churches. The 
appointment is for three years. The maga- 
zine is the journal of the council’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 


Robert Root, Syracuse associate profes- 
sor, was appointed by Governor Averell 
Harriman to the board of Craig Colony, 
a state institution at Sonyea, New York. 


John Paul Jones, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Florida, and sec- 
retary-manager of both the Florida Press 
Association and the Florida Daily News- 
paper Association, is editing a new maga- 
zine, The Florida Press, official publica- 
tion of the Florida Press Association. 


S. Watson Dunn, University of Wiscon- 
sin associate professor of journalism and 
commerce, has been elected chairman of 
the Midwest Educator-Agency Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 


Prof. Bruce H. Westley of the Wis- 
consin School of Journalism is one of the 
authors of The Dynamics of Planned 
Change, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. The book is an outgrowth of research 
conducted by the authors at the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dr. Richard F. Carter of Stanford found 
nine categories of content in which TV 
viewers fit the programs they watch. His 
findings, made during his doctoral study 
at the University of Wisconsin, are re- 
ported in a study published by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin television laboratory. 
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